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A MATUMONIAI. UXBTAKE 

TowAM3> noon on a stifling July day, a woman, a 
^g woman, left the main walk through the deserted 
grounds at Battle Field, and entered the path 
makes a faint tracing down the middle of Pine 
t. That flngerlike peninsula juts far into Otter 
; it is a thicket of white pines, primeval, odorous. 
A ripple was breaking the lake's broad, burnished 
The snowy islets of summer cloud hung mo- 
« like frescoes in an azure ceiling. But among 
pines it was cool, and even murmurously musical, 
b dress the young woman was as somber as the 
above and around her. Her expression, also, 
tomber — ^with the soberness of the ascetic, or of the 
ingly shy, rather than of the sad. She seemed 
iff use a chill, like the feel of a precious stone — 
absence of heat found both in those who have never 
kindled by the fire of life and in those in whom 
fire has burned itself out. There was not a trace 
coquetry in her appearance, no attempt to display to 
tage good points that ought to have been charms. 
^u above the medium height, and seemed taller by 
of the singular conformation of her face and 
Her face was long and slim, and also her body, 
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UGBT-FINGERED GENTSV 

and her neck and amu ; her hands, unglored, and hi 
feet, revealed by her walking skirt, had the same Am 
acteriatic ; the line from her throat to the cnrre of Im 
boaom waa of unusual length, and also the Ihw of h 
back, of her waist, of her legs. Her hair was abtmdMJ 
but no one would have guessed how sbundaot, or fa* 
varied its tints, so severely was it plaited and bound 1 
her head. Her eyes were of that long narrow la| 
which most women, fortunate enough to possess thii 
know how to use with an -fFec-t at once satanie il 
angelic, at once provoking and rebuking passioiu tal 
pestuQua. But this woman had somehow contrived I 
reduce even those eyes to the apparently enforced port 
taoism of the rest of her exterior. She had the d 
ments of beauty, of a rare beauty; yet beautiful ■ 
was not. It waa as if nature had molded her for 1^ 
and life, and then, in cruel freakiahness, had failed I 
breathe into her the vital breath. A close obaerw 
might have wondered whether this exterior waa not 
mask deliberately held immobile and severe over ao S 
tense, insurgent heart and mind. But close observ<| 
are few, and such a secret — if secret she had — WOM 
pass unsuspected of mere shallow curiosity. 

Within a few yards of the end of the peninsula ll 
lifted her gaxe from the ground, on which it had kt$ 
steadily bent. Across her face drifted a slight snuln^ 
cold, or was it merely shyP It revealed the even c^l 
of teeth of that blue-white which is beautiful only lAf 
the complexion is clear and fine — and her compkxil 
was dull, sallow, as if from recent illness or much t^ 
harassing worry. The smile was an acknowleiigmcBt ( 
the salutation of a man who had thrown away a hd 
finished cigarette and had risen from the bench at « 
water's edge. 

X 
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* H0V iTje do» Nera,^ laid he, politely enough, but 
and tone no mail dresses to a woman who 
bs for ham the slightest sc : interest. 

arc you, Horace,^ said she, losing the faint 
her smile had given her face. Somewhat 
, cither from coldness or from embarrass- 
die gave him her hand. 
lliey aeated themselves on the bench with its many 
of initials and fraternity symbols. She took 
ilagc of his gaze out over the lake to look at lum ; 
her cjes were inscrutable. He was a big, powerful- 
nan — built on the large plan, within as well 
m vithoat, if the bold brow and eyes and th^ strong 
SButh, unconcealed by his close-cropped fair mustache, 
M not mislead. At first glance he seemed about 
ftirty; but there were in his features lines of experi- 
•ee, of firmnessy of formed character, of achievement, 
tst could not have come with many less than forty 
fkru He looked significant, successful, the man who 
s Boch and shall be more. He was dressed more f ash- 
■Mbly than would be regarded as becoming in a man of 
Ain, except in two or three of our largest cities. In 
OBtrmst with his vivid, aggressive personality — or, 
SM it simply because of shy, supersensitive shrinking j 
kkii presence? — the young woman now seemed color- 
ki snd even bleak. 

After a silence which she was unable or unwilling to 
hn^L, he said, ** This is very mysterious, Neva — this 
iB£ag for me to meet you — secretly.'* 

** I was afraid it might not be pleasant for you — at 
fte hoose," replied she hesitatingly. 

His air of surprise was not quite sincere. ** Why 
sst?" he inquired. ** There isn't anyone I esteem 
■ore highly than your father, and he likes me. If he 
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didn't he would not hsYc done all the thiags that put 
me under lucb a heavj debt of gratitude to him." Hia 
tone auggetted that be had to remind hinuelf of tlw 
debt often lest be ihould be guilty of the baaeneta of 
forgetting it. 

** It was ei^teen montha yetterday," said the, 
" aince jou were — at the houac." 

He frowned at what he evidently regarded aa a dia- 
agreeable and therefore tactlew reminder. ** Really? 
Time racea for thoae who have aomething to do beaidea 
watch the clock." Then, ashamed of his irritation, ** I 
suppose it'a impossible, in an uneventful place like thist 
to appreciate bow the current of a city like Chicago 
sweeps a man along and won't release him. There's so 
much to think about, one has do time for anything." 

** Except the things that are important to one," re- 
plied she. ** Don't misunderstand, pleaae. Vm only 
stating a fact — not reproaching you — not at all." 

** So, your father has turned against me." 

** He baa said nothing. But his expression, when I 
happened to speak of you the other day, toM me it 
would be belter for you not to come to the house — at 
least, until we bad had a talk." 

** Well, Neva, I don't feel I have any reason to re- 
proach myself. I'm not the sort of man who stands 
about on the tail of hia wife's dress or sita round the 
house in slippers. I'm trying to make a career, and 
that means work." 

" Chicago is only six hours from Battle Field," she 
said with curiously quiet persistence. 

** When I got the position in Chicago," be reminded 
her with some asperity, ** I aaked you to go with me. 
Vou refuaed." 

** Did you wish me to go? " 
4 
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''DidToawuhtogo?'' 

She vu siknt. 

" Toa know joa did not,'' he went on. ^ We hed 
■a mairi e d neariy six years, and you cared no more 
koot me ** He paused to seek a comparison. 

^ Tbmtk yon cared for me,** she suggested. Then, 
ith a little more energy and color, ^ I repeat, Horace, 
■i not reproaching you. All I want is that you be 
iBBk. I asked you to coi 1 e to-day that we mi^t 
& over our situation hoi ly. How can we be hon- 
t with cadi other if you *ki by pretending that 
■BMsaa is your reason for s n ray? ^ 

He studied her unreadable, itn j ire face. In all 
m resirs of their married life she hi never shown such 
.ergr or interest, except about her everlasting paint- 
g, which she was always mussing with, shut away 
*7ni everybody ; and never had she been so communica- 
ve. But it was too late, far too late, for any sign of 
inonality, however alluringly suggestive of mystery 
DFxplored, to rouse him to interest in her. He was 
Kiing at her merely because he wished to discover 
hat nhe was just now beating toward. ** In the fall,'* 
« ftaid« ** Vm going to New York to live. Of course, 
bat vill mean even fewer chances of my coming — 
cr« — coming home.** 

At the word ^ home,** which she had avoided using, 
. HDjle — her secret smile — flitted into her face, in- 
Untly died away again. He colored. 

*• I heard you were going to New York,** said she. 
' I AAV it in the newspapers.*' 

** I suppose you will not wish to — ^to leave your 
ither,** he resumed cautiously, as if treading danger- 
Ku ground. 

** Do you wish me to go? " 
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He did not answer. A prolonged •fleocc wlueh 
broke : ** You tee, Horace, I vaa right. We mui 
any longer ref uk to look our Bituation tquarcljr in 
face." 

Hii heart leaped. When be got ber letter iritl 
myiterioot, argent tummonB, a hope had sprung wi 
him ; but be bad quickly diamissed it ai a mere offspi 
of his longing for freedom — had there erer been ac 
stance of a wonum's releasing a man who was on 
waj up? But now, be began to hope again. 

** Ever since the babj was bom — dead," she i 
<m, face and voice calm, but fingers fiercely interim 
under a fold of her dress where he could not see, " 
been thinking we ought not to let our mistake g 
into a tragedy." 

** Our mistake? " 

" Our marriage." 

He waited until he could conceal bis asttmishii 
before he said, " You, too, feel it was a mistake? *' 

" I feared so, when we were marrying," she rep 
** I knew it, when I saw how hard you ere trying t 
your * duty ' as a husband — ob, yes, I saw. And, i 
the baby and the suffering failed to bring ui toget 
only showed how far apart we were, I realized t 
wasnt any hope. You would have told me, would ] 
asked for your freedom — ^yes, I saw that, too— i 
hadn't been for the feeling you bad about father — i 
perhaps also — " She paused, then went bravely 
" be ca use you were ashamed of having married 
for other reasons than love. Don't deny it, pl< 
To-day, we can speak the truth to each other witi 
bitterness." 

** I shan't deny," replied he. " I saw that ^ 
father, who had done everythmg for me, bad bis b 
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■t on the niArriage. And I'll even admit I was daz- 

ded bj the fact that yours was one of the first and 

richest families in the State — ^I, who was obscure and 

poor. It wasn't difficult for me to deceive myself into 

tUakin^ my awe of you was the feeling a man ought to 

Imvc for the woman he marries.^ He seemed to have 

forgotten she was there. ** I had worked hard, too 

kard, at college/' he went on. ^^ I was exhausted — 

without courage. The obstacles to my getting where 

I vas determined to go staggered me. To marry you 

«CBcd to promise a path level and straight to success." 

** I miderstand," she said. Her voice startled 

Ieq back to complete consciousness of her presence. 

* There was more excuse for you than for me.*' 

** That's it ! '* he cried. " Wluit puzzles me, what 
r^e often asked myself is, * Why did slie marry me? * ** 
•• Not for the reason you think," evaded she. 
*• What is that? ** he asked, his tone not wholly easy. 
** It wasn't because I thought you were going to 
ign a distinguished career." 

This penetration disconcerted him, surprised him. 
Aad he might have gone on to suspect he would do well 
ts revise his estimate of her, formed in the first months 
•f their married life and never since even questioned, 
tad not her next remark started a fresh train of 
taougfat. •* So," she said, with her faint smile, " you 
•ae TouVe had no ground for the fear that, no matter 
aow plainly you might show me you wished to be free, 
fd hold on to vou." 

" A woman might have other reasons than mere sor- 
idncfts for not freeing a man," replied he, on the de- 
fmiive. 

** She might think she had." 
* That is cynical," said he, once more puzzled. 

7 
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•* The truth often is — as we both well know,** 
plied she. Then, abruptly, but with no surface 
of effort: ** You wish to be free. Well, jou are free.** 

^What do you mean, Neva?'' he demandedy 
ashamed of the exultation that surged up in him* and 
trying to conceal it. 

** Just what I say,'* was her quiet answer. 

After a pause, he asked with gentle consideration of 
strong for weak that made her wince, ** Neva, have ycm 
ccmsulted with anyone — with your father or brother? • 

^ I haven't spoken to them about it. Why should 
I? Are not our relations a matter between ourtehrea 
alone? Who else could understand? Who could 
advise?** 

•* What you propose is a very grave matter.** 

Again her secret smile, this time a gleam of irony m 
it. •* You do not wish to be free? " 

His expression showed how deeply he instantly be- 
came alarmed. She smiled openly. *^ Don't preimd to 
yourself that you are concerned about my interesta** 
she said ; ** frankness to-day — ^please." 

** Fm afraid you don't realize what you are doiii|^/* 
he felt compelled to insist. ^* And that is honest*** 

^ You don't understand me. You never did. Yoa 
never could, so long as I am your wife. That's \im 
way it is in marriage — if people begin wrong, aa wm 
did. But, at least, believe me when I say Fve thought 
it all out — in these years of long, long days and w^ks 
and months when Fve had no business to distract me.** 

" You are right," he said. " We have never beta 
of the slightest use to each other. We are utterly out 
of sympathy — like strangers." 

** Worse," she replied. ** Strangers may come to- 
gether, but not the husband and wife whose interest ia 

8 
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mA otlm- baa bwa kiUnl.** She gazed long out over 
he bke toward the miit-reiled Wabash range before 
i£agi abnoet under her breath, ** Or never wa« bom.'* 
**I have a naturaD; expaoaiTe temperament," he 
ml en* aa if in ber train of thought. " I need friend- 
Up, affectioD. You are by nature reserved and cold.** 
She HuQed enigmatically. ** I doubt if you knov 
■ wdl CBoagb to judge." 

** At kait, you've been & I and reserved with me — 
bays, from the very beg! ag." 

" It would be a atrange sort of woman, dni't yon 
tmk, wbo would not be chilled by a man who regarded 
ficTTone as a mere rung in his ladder — first for the 
hai, then for the foot? Oh, I'm not criticising. I un- 
^taod and accept many things I was once foolishly 
niitive about. I sec your point of view. You feel 
<<(i must get rid of whatever interferes with your dc- 
^pment. And you are right. We must be true to 
widvea. Worn-out clothes, worn-out friends, wom- 
Rt tie* of every kind — all must go to the rag bag — 
simtlessly." 

He did not like it that she said these things so 
faddly and without the least bitterness, lie admitted 
^ were true; but her wisdom jarred upon him as 
*BvamanIy," as further proof of the essential cold- 
Mt cf ber nature; he would have accepted as natural 
■d proper the most unreasonable and moiit intemperate 
^nvacbes and denunciations. He hardened his heart 
■i Tvtumed to the main question. " Then you really 
^ to be free? " lie liked to utter that last word, to 
^rk ia the clarion sound of it. 

That has been settled," she replied. " We are 
6«.- 

" But there are many details " 
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" For the lawyers. We need Dot discun the 
Besidei, they are few uid simple. X give jou jv 
freedom ; I receive mine — and that is all. I ihall ta 
my own name. And we can both begin again.** 

He was looking at her now ; for the first tine in Um 
acquaintance he was beginning to wonder whether 
had not been mistaken in assigning her to that baa 
ground of neutral-colored masses against which t 
few with positive personalities play the drama of lii 
As he sat silent, confused, she still further amated hi 
by rising and extending her hand. " Good-by,** a 
said. "You'll take the four-fifty train back 
Chicago? " 

It seemed to him they were not parting a* sbou 
two who had been 60 long and, in a sense, so intimatd 
each in the other's life and thought. Yet, what w. 
there to be said or done? He rose, hesitated, aw 
wardly touched her insistent hand, reluctantly rclest* 
it. " Good-by,** he stammered. He had an imcoi 
fortable sense of being dismissed — and who likes sui 
marily to be dismissed, even by one of whose compas 
he is least gladP 

Suddenly, upon a wave of color the beauty tfa 
nature had all but given her, swept, triumphant ai 
glorious, into her face, into her figure. It was < 
startling, as vivid, as dazzling as the fair, far-stretd 
ing landscape the lightning flash conjures upon tl 
black curtain of night. While he was staring in daM 
amazement, the apparition vanished with the wave I 
emotion that had brought it into view. 

Before he could decide whether he had seen or hi 

only imagined, she was gone, was making her way v 

the path alone. A sudden melancholy shadowed bine 

the melancholy of the closed chapter, of the thing Um 
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been and ■hall not be agab, fonrer. But the ex- 
oktmg fact of freedom soon dusipatcd this thin 
iam. With shoulders erect and firm, and confident 
t be strode toward the station, his nund gone ahead 
hoB to Chicago, to New York, to his future, his 
(B-i bis conquest of power. An hoar after his train 
; Battk Field, Neva Carlin was to Horace Armstrong 
ply ■ memory, a filed document to be left uwUs- 
Wd TmAa its mantle of dust. 




A PBAST AMD A ItABCO 

"There'll be about six hundred of us,** Fotdid 
had Mid. " Do your best, And seftd in the biU." 

And the best it certainly was, even for New York 
with its profuse ideas as to dispensing the rirers of 
other people's money that flood in upon it from the 
whole country. The big banquet hall was walled with 
flowers; there were great towering palms rising frcm 
among the tables and so close together that their leara 
intermingled in a roof. Each table was an attempt at m 
work of art; the tabic of honor was strewn and fes- 
tooned with orchids at a dollar and a half apiece; then 
was music, of course, and it the costliest; there wen 
souvenirs — they alone absorbed upward of ten tbousaad 
dollars. As for the dinner itself, the markets of Uw 
East and the South and of the Pacific Coast had beta 
searched ; the fish had conio from France ; the fruit 
from English hothouses; four kinds of wine, but thow, 
who preferred it could have champagne itrai^AJ 
through. The cigars cost a dollar apiece, the boutoa-1 
nitres another dollar, the cigarettes were aa expcnnvt'l 
as are the cigars of many men who are particular aa to 
their tobacco. I.ucullus may have spent more on tofMl 
of his banquets, hut he could have got no such resultu 
In fact, it was a " seveuty-five a plate " dinner, thougU 
Fosdick was not boasting it, as he would have liked; U| 
IS 
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WMB mimlfiil of the recent exposures of the prodigality 
of nmiagers of corporations with the investments of 
* the widow and the orphan and the thrifty poor." 

Foadick, presiding, with Shotwell on his right and 

Armstrong on his left, swelled with pride in his own 

fenerositj and taste as he gazed round. True, the 

O. A. D. was to pay the bill ; true, he had known nothing 

about the arrangements for the banquet until he came 

to preside at it« But was he not the enchanter who 

evoked it all? He hadn't a doubt that his was the 

l^orjv all the glory — ^just as; when he bought for a 

aum a picture with a famous name to it, he showed 

If to be greater than the painter. He prided 

If upon his good taste — did he not select the man 

selected the costly things for him ; did he not sign 

tbe checks? But most of all he prided himself on his 

5ig heart. He loved to give — to his children, to his 

irvsids^ to servants — not high wages indeed, for that 

vvold have been bad business, but tips and presents 

vibch made a dazzling showing and flooded his heart 

«h the warm milk of human kindness, whereas a small 

acrease of wages would be insignificant, without pleas- 

cable sensation, and a permanent drain. Of all the 

HB who devote their lives to what some people call 

others call reaping where another has 
e was the most generous. " A great, big, heat- 
human heart," was what you heard about Fosdick 
here. ** A hard, wily fighter in finance, but a 
I full of red blood, for all that." 
Having sun'eyed the magic scene his necromancy 
hi* generosity had created, he shifted his glance 
ronizingly to the man at his right — the man for 
he had done this generous act, the retiring presi- 
t of the O. A. D., to whom this dinner was a testi- 
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moni&I. Aa Fosdick looked at Shotwdl, his face dark- 
ened. *' The damned old ingrate,'* he muttered. ** Bt 
doesn't appreciate what I've done for him.** And then 
vaa no denying it. The old man was looking a sicklj, 
forlorn aerenty-five, at least, though he wa« onlj sixty- 
five, only two years older than Fosdick. He waa 
humped down in a sort of stupor, his big flat chin on hit 
crushed shirt bosom, bis feeble, age-mottled hand fum- 
bling with his napkin, with his wineglass, with th* 
knives, forks, and spoons. 

" The boys are giving you a great send off," nid' 
Fosdick. Aa Shotwell knew who alone was respoo^di 
for the " magnificent and touching testimonial," Fot* 
dick risked nothing in this modesty. 

Shotwell, startled, wiped his mouth with his ft^pfciai" 

" Yes, yes," he said ; " it's very nice." 

Nice! And if Fosdick had chosen he could km' 
had Shotwell flung down and out in disgrace from ttl'' 
exalted presidency of the O. A. D., instead of rcUril|'^ 
him thus gloriously. Nice! Fosdick almost wished if ^ 
had — almost. He would have quite wished it, if Tcliv^ 
ing Shotwell in disgrace would not hare injured ^* 
great company, so absolutely dependent upon popdkf ^ 
confidence. Nice! Fosdick turned away in disgust. B 
remembered how, when he had closed his trap upv I 
Shotwell — a superb stroke of business, that! — not a HI'' 
had suspected until the jaws snapped and the O. A. B^ 
was his — he remembered how Shotwell had met tf^ 
demand for immediate resignation or immediate dl- 
grace, with shrieks of hate and cursing. " I suj^itf^ 
he can't get over it," reflected Fosdick. ** Men bHl^~ 
themselves completely to the truth where vanity M' 
self-interest arc concerned. He pro stiU faitf'^ 

me, and can't sec that I was fooE Ij icrtnu wtf^- 
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no. Wlwre's there another man in the financial dis- 
ict irhoM have allowed hint a pension of half his salary 
r E£e?" 

Bot cuch thoughts as these in this hour for expan- 
IB ajsd good will marred his enjoyment. Fosdick 
LTtked to the man at his left, to young Armstrong, 
bom be was generously lifting to the lofty seat from 
bscfa be had so forbearingly ejected the man at his 
g^t. Armstrong — a huge, big fellow with one of I 
KMc large beads which show unmistakably that they 
re of the rare kind of large head that holds a large 
r&in — ^was as abstracted as Shotwcll. The food, the 
•ne before him, were untouched. He wns staring into 
J plate, with now and then a pull at his cropped, fair 
:^i*tAcbe or a passing of his large, ruddy, well-shaped 
*cd over his fine brow. "What's the matter, Hor- 
*« ? ** said Fosdick ; " chewing over the speech ? " 

Armstrong straightened himself with a smile tliat 
pve hia face instantly the look of frankness and of 
■tgh, dauntless spirit. " \o, I've got that down — and 
■ighty short it is," said he ; " the fewer words I say 
vrw, the fewer there'll be to rise up and mock mc, if I 
tai" 

** Fail ! Pooh ! Nonsense ! Cheer up ! " cried Fos- 
fck. ** It's a big job for a young fellow, but you're 
lotntd to win. You've got me behind you." 

Armstrong looked uncomfortable rather than re- 
^ed. "They've elected me president," said he, and 
fca» quiet tone had the energy of an inflexible will. " I 
ktecd to be president. No one can save me if I haven't 
i in me to win out." 

Fo*dirk frowned, and pursed hia lips until his harsh 
(rmj mustache bristled. " Symptoms of swollen head 
tinady," was his irritated inward comment. " He's 
15 
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been in the job forty-eight hours, and he'i read 
forget vho made him. But 1*11 soon remind him t) 
could put him where I got him — and further d 
damn him ! " 

** Some one is signaling you from the box stra 
ahead," said Armstrong. " I think it'a jour da 
ter." 

As the young woman was plainly Tisible an> 
Armstrong knew her well, this caution of atatei 
could not have been quite sincere. But Fosdick 
not note it; he waa bowing and smiling at the c 
pants of that most conspicuous box. At the tabi 
honor to the right and left of him were the directoi 
the O. A. D., the most representative of the lea 
citizens of New York ; they owned, so it was said, 
6fteenth and directly controlled about one half ot 
entire wealth of the country ; not a blade was harve 
not a wheel was turned, not a pound of freight 
lifted from Maine to the Pacific but that they din 
or indirectly got a " rake off " — or, if you pref< 
commission for graciously permitting the work t 
done. In the horseshoe of boxes, overlooking the 
quet, were the families of these high mightinesses 
wives and daughters and sons who gave the might 
outward and visible expression in gorgeous display 
in painstaking reproduction of the faded old aristt 
cics of birth beyond the Atlantic. 

Fosdick had insisted on this demonstration bee 
the banquet was to he not only a testimonial to i 
well, but also a formal installation of himself an< 
daughter and son in the high society of the plutoci 
Fosdick Imd long had power downtown; but he 
lacked respectability. Not that his reputation wai 
goodi OQ the coDtrary, it wai spotteaa — m honei 
16 
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mwv at honoFftble at honest. Respectability, 
vcT, has nothing to do with honesty, whether re- 
[ or rcaL It is a robe, an entitlement, a badge; it 
I from associating with the respectable, uptown 
H as down. Fosdick, grasping this fact, after 
y years* residence in New York in ignorance of it, 
brtliwith resolved to be respectable, to change the 
us aodal status of his family into a structure as 
lad as imposing as his fortune. Hb business assod- 
lad imagined themselves free, uptown at least, from 
1st and ever vaster power ; at one stroke he showed 
the fatuous futility of their social coldness, of 
carefully drawn line between doing business with 
knd being socially intimate with him, made it amus- 
apparent that their condescensions to his daugh- 
nd son in the matter of occasional invitations were 
imsily based as were their elaborate pretenses of 
rior birth and breeding. He invited them to make 
cial function of this business dinner; he made each 
|>ient of an invitation personally feel that it was 
to accept, dangerous to refuse. The hope of mak- 
■MHiey and the dread of losing it have ever been the 
tO-powerful considerations in an aristocracy of any 
L Respectability and fashion *^ accepted." 
So, Fosdick, looking across that resplendent scene, 
tbe radiant faces of his daughter and son, felt the 
^ ind the warmth driving away the shadows of Shot- 
r> ingratitude and Armstrong's lack of deference. 
t jut as he was expanding to the full girth of his 
ll^rt, he chilled and shrunk again. There, beside 
Slighter, sat old Shotwcll's wife. She was as cold 
le much marble; the diamonds on her great white 
■lUeri and bosom seemed to give off a chill from 
^ light. She was there, it is true ; but like a de- 
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throned queen in the triumphal procesaion of an upstart 
conqueror. She was a rebuke, a damper* a spoOer of 
the feait. She never had cared for old Shotwell; ihe 
had married him because he was the best aTailable catch 
and could give her everything she wanted, everyUung 
■be could conceive a woman's wanting. She had toler- 
ated him as one of the disagreeable but necessary inci- 
dents of the journey of life. But Shotwell's downfall 
was hers, was their children's. It meant a lower rank 
in the social hierarchy ; it meant that she and hers must 
bow before this ** nobody from nowhere " and his chil- 
dren. She sat there, beside Amy, in front of Hugo, 
the embodiment of icy hate. 

** This damn dinner is entirely too long," muttered 
Fosdick, though he did not directly connect his dissatb* 
faction with the cold stare from Shotwell's wife. 

But Mrs. Shotwell was not interfering with the ok- 
joyment of Amy and Hugo. 

If Fosdick had planned with an inquisitor's etm- 
ning to put her to the most exquisite torture, he eooU 
not have been more successful. From his box she had 
the best possible view of the whole scene; and, wlab 
Shotwell had told her only the smallest part of the tmtll 
about his " resignation," she had read the newsp^mr' 
reports of the investigation of the O. A. D. wluch faad- 
preceded his do«-nfatl, and, though that invcstigatioK 
had changed from an attack on him to an exoneratioop. 
after he yielded to Fosdick, she had guessed enough of 
the truth to know that this " testimonial ** to him wm 
in fact a testimonial to Fosdick. 

Hugo and Amy, the children of a rich man and nil- ' 

married, had long been popular with all the women who > 

had unmarried sons and daughters ; this evening th^ ■ 

roused enthusiasm. Everybody who hoped to make, or • 

IS 
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«d to lose, money was impretted by their charms. 
f« who was pretty, was declared beautiful; Hugo, 
as if he had brains, though in fact he had 
pronounced a marrel of serious intellectuality. 
men flocked round Amy ; Hugo's tour of the 
sm oration. To an observant outsider, look- 
ith surfaces to realities, the scene would have 
I kidieroas and pitiful; to those taking part, it 
degant, kindly, charming. Mrs. Shotwell was 
mt the Tiewpoint of t^ outsider — not the 
lo^ophrr, but he who stands hungry and thirsty in 
cold and glowers through the window at the 
riers and denounces them for their selfish gluttony. 
d by the way of chagrin and envy she reached the 
losopher's conclusion. ** How coarse and low ! " she 
>ught. ** New York gets more vulgar every year." 
Amy, accustomed all her life to have anything and 
■rrthing she wanted, had been dissatisfied about the 
nilT^a social position and eager to improve it; but 
e instant she realized they were at last ** in the push/* 
sirely there, she began to lose interest ; after an hour 
the new adulation, she had enough, was looking im- 
itaBitly round for something else to want and to 
rive for. 

Not so Hugo. Society had seemed a serious matter 
i Inn from his earliest days at college, when he began 
I try to get into the fashionable fraternities, and 
■led. He had been invited wherever any marriageable 
srii were on exhibition; but he had noted, and had 
ikcB it quickly to heart, that he was not often invited 
■tea such offerings were not being made. He had 
heavily into a flirtation with a young married 
I, as dull as himself. It was in vain ; she had in- 
ttd him, but her friends had not, unless she was to be 
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there to talce care of him. He had attributed thi 
part to his father, in part to his married sister- 
father, who made occasional slips in grammar and 
boisterous and dictatorial in conversation; lus sii 
vhoK husband kept a big retail furniture store 
** looks the counter-jumper that he is," Hugo o 
said to Amy in their daily discussions of their s< 
woes. Now, all this worriment was over; Hugo, t 
ing the boxes, felt he had reached the summit of ai 
tion. And it seemed to him he had lunuelf brov 
it about — his diplomatic assiduity in cultivating " 
right people," the steady, if gradual, permeation of 
physical and mental charms. 

Amy sent a note down to Armstrong, asking hii 
come to the box a moment. As he entered, Hugo 
just leaving on another excursion for further whiff 
the incense that was making him visibly as drunk, i 
a slightly different way, as the younger and obsci 
members of the staff of the O. A. D. downstairs, 
sight of Armstrong he put out his hand graciously 
said: "Ah — Horace — howdy P" in a tone that n 
it difficult for Armstrong to refrain from laughlnj 
bis face. 

" All right, Hugo," said he. 

Hugo frowned. For him to address one of 
father's employees by his first name was natural 
proper and a mark of distinguished favor; for otu 
those employees to retort in kind was a gross imp« 
nence. He did not see just how to show lus indig 
tion, just how to set the impudent employee back in 
place. He put the problem aside for further thou| 
and brushed haughtily by Armstrong, who, howe 
had already forgotten him. 

** Juct let Mr. Armstrong sit tbetv, wdbH 701 
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A Amj to the joung man in the seat inunedUtelj b^ 

TV young man flushed ; she had cut him off in the 
iddk of a aeotence which waa in the middle of the 
favz of what he thought a most amusing storj. He 
pM place to Armstrong, hating him, since hatred of 
■ kbcM waa not to be thought of. 

'What is it jrou want so particularly to see me 
AMt?" Armstrong said to her. 

She smikd with radiant coquetry. " Nothing at 
A" ^ replied. " I put that in the note simply to 
pit sore you'd come." 

I Amutrong laughed. " You're a spoiled orp," said 
[k And be got upt nodded fricndlily to her, bowed to 
• Arctic chaperon and departed, she so astonished 
fct »he could think of nothing to say to detain htm. 
Her first impulse was rage — that she should be 
ttcdthus! she whom rferybody treated with consid- 
tioo! Then, her vanity, readiest and most tactful 
■cnirtiers, suggested tliat he had done it to pique her, 
•ake himself more attractive in her eyes. That 
■Sfcdber, soon had her in good humor again. Yes, 
'•u u much part of her court as the others ; only, 
■f >hr«wder, he pursued a different method. *' And 
'•got a right to hold himself dear," she said to hcr- 
■■u (lie watched him making his way to his scat at 
*t»Me of honor. Certainly he did look as if he be- 
^■t or near the head of the head table, 
fcoo her father waa standing, was rapping for or- 
*• Handsome and distingnislied, with his keen face 
■ ti]] Ifui figure, his iron-gray hair and mustache, he 
Ifcoat like one who has something to say and will be 
■d: 

'GcnlleiDen and ladies!" he began. "We are 
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gathered here to-night to do honor to one of the ma 
our time and country. Hia name is a hoUKhold woi 
(Applause.) "For forty years he has made comfi 
able an ever increasing number of deathbeds* has st 
between the orphan and the pangs of want, has gi 
happy old age to countless thousands.** (Appla' 
Cries of " Good ! Good ! ") ** Ladies and gentlen 
we honor ourselves in honoring this noble charac 
Speaking for the directors, of whom I am one of 
oldest — in point of service" — (Laughter. Applaai 
— " speaking for the directors, I say, in all sinceritj 
is with the profoundest regret that we permit him 
partially sever his official connection with the great 
■titution he founded and has been so largely lost 
mental in building up to its present magnificent p 
tion. We woiJd fain have him stay on where his ni 
is a guarantee of honesty, security and succa 
(Cheers.) " But be has insisted that he must trani 
the great burden to younger shoulders. He haa ear 
the right to repose, ladies and gentlemen. We can 
deny him what he has earned. But he leave* ua 
spirit." (Wild applause.) "Wherever the O. A. 
is known — and where is it not known? " (Cheers i 
loud rattling of metal upon glass and china.) — ** Ui 
his name is written high as an inspiration to the you 
He has been faithful; he has been honest; he 
been diligent. By these virtues he has trium^M 
(Cheers.) " Mis triumph, ladies and gentlemen, ts an 
spiration to us all." (Cheers. Cries of " Whoopen 
from several drunken men at the far tables.) 

" Let us rile, gentlemen, and drink to our bonoi 
our honorable chief! " 

The banqueters sprang to timr feet, lifting tl 
glasses high. Old Shotwell, his face like wmx, i 
iSt 
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f 9 stared into vacancy, passed one tremulous hand 
Hie big, flat, weak chin, sunk into his chair again. 
t cut shouted, ^ Three cheers for Shotwell ! " Floor 
Mizet stood and cheered, with much waving of nap- 
sad handkerchiefs and clinking of glasses. It was 
riDiDg scene, the exuberant homage of affairs to 

' I see, ladies and gentlemen, that my poor words 

been in the direction of your thoughts," continued 

idu ^And now devolves upon me the pleasant 

fof •• 

Hoe a beflowered hand truck, bearing a large rose- 
A chest, was wheeled in front of the table of honor, 
(attendants threw back the lid and disclosed a won- 
ful service of solid gold plate. This apparition of 
god in visible, tangible form caused hysterical ex- 
OKot — cheers, shouts, frantic cranings and wavings 
B floor and gaUery. 

*— The pleasant duty of presenting this slight 
KB of appreciation from our staff to our retiring 
■Jdent,** ended Fosdick in a tremendous voice and 
i t Tast, magnanimous sweep of the arms. 
Old Shotwell, dazed, lifted his chin from his shirt 
SB, stared stupidly at the chest, rose at a prod from 
■cigfabor, bowed, and sat down again. Fosdick 
W himself, nudged him under the table, whispered 
ndj under cover of his mustache, " Get up. Get 
■ Here's the time for your speech." 
The old man fumbled in his breast pocket, drew out 
Booftcript, rose uncertainly. As he got on his feet, 
Bsouscript dropped to the floor. Armstrong saw, 
^ around between Shotwell and his neighbor, picked 
the manuscript, opened it, laid it on the table at 
twtlTs hand. " Ladies and gentlemen," quavered 
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Shotwell, in a weak voice and with an a«hea face, ** I 
thank you. I — I — thank you." 

The diners rose again. " Three cheera for the 6H 
chief!" was the cry, and out they rang. Tears were 
in ShotweU's eyes; tears were rolling down Fosdick's 
cheeks; some of the drunken were sobbing. As tbey 
sang, "For he's a jolly good fellow," Fosdick's great 
voice leading and his arm linked in Shotwdl's, Arm* 
strong happened to glance down at the ntanuscript. 
The opening sentence caught his eye — " FeUoto bwUtn 
of the Mutual Attociation Against Old Age and Deatht 
I come here to expose to j/ou the infamooM conspiraeg 
of which J have been the victim." Before Annstroag 
could stop hinwelf, he had been fascinated into reading 
the second sentence ; " / purpose to expose to yom 
trithout sparing myself, hote Josiah Fosdick has ttixtd 
the 0. A. D. to gamble with its ossetst vnng Us «•■ 
scrupulous henchman, Horace Armstrong, as a btimd." 

Amutrongt white as his shirt, folded the manuscript . 
and held it in the grip a man gives that which is be>^ 
tween him and destruction. The singing flnisbedt aU. 
sat down again, Shotwell with the rest. Had his mind 
given way, or his will? Armstrong could not tell; cer-j 
tain it was, however, that he had abandoned the intcB>j 
tion of changing the banquet Into about the most i 
sational tragedy that had ever shaken and torn tlM 
business world. Armstrong put the manuscript in 
pocket. ** I'll mail it to him," he said to himself. 

But now JoHiah was up again, was calling for a 
" few words from my eminent young friend, whom thtj 
directors of the O. A. D., in the wise discharge of tfat 
trust imposed upon them by thr" ---»rf i of a m3- 
lion policy holders, have elected to t cncy. HiftJ 

shoulders arc young, gentlemen, but "— t he laid uJ 
S4 
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lad affeettcutely upon Annitrong — ** u you can lee 
IT yaait^nM, Xhtj are broad and itroDg." He 
■med bawTokntly down upon Annttrong*! tbiek» 
or hair. ** Young man, we want to liear your pledge 
c joar ■tcwanbbip.'* 

Horace Amutrong, tmnerred bj the narrowly 

pcrtcd eatavtrophe, drew eereral deep breathi before 

t foand voice. He glanced along flrrt one line, 

1^ tbe other, of the eminent and moat reapectable 

netora* thcae men of mnch and dubioui wealth which 

rt owneh o w made them the uttermoet rerene of 

ASoiu. made them the bulwarks of character and law 

ad property — of all they had trodden under foot to 

diieTc " success." Then he gazed out upon the men 

rbo were to take orders from him henceforth, the super- 

■tcDdents, agents, officials of the O. A. D. " My 

binds," said he, " we have charge of a great institu- 

bm. %^*ith God's help we will make it greater, the 

pcatesL It has been one of the mainstays of the 

home, the American family. It shall re- 

so, if I have your cooperation and support." 

I And he iJiruptly resumed his seat. Tlierc were 

m, but not loud or hearty. Ilia manner had been 

Tvoa, his voice uncertain, unconvincing. But for 

presence — that big frame, those powerful foa- 

o — he would have made a distinctly bad impression. 

he sat, conscious of failure but content because he 

I got through coherently, old Shotwell began fum- 

ig and muttering, " My speech ! Where's my 

xh! Fvc lost it. Somebofly might find it. If 

laewspapers should get it " 

But the dinner wiut over. ITie boxes were empty- 
1^ the intoxicated wore Iwing hcl}tcd out by their 
the directors were looking uneasily at Fosdick 
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for pcrmiuion to join their departing familiea. Fo 
dick took Shotwelt finnl; hj the arm and escorted hn 
•till mumblingi to the carriage entrance, there tumio 
him over to Mrs. Shotwell. 

" He'i Ter7 precious to us aO, nuulam," said Fo 
dick, indifferent to her almost sneering coldness, ao 
^ving the oM man a patronizing clap on the shoulde 
** Take good care of him." To himself he added, ** £ 
warrant she vill, with that pension his for his lifetii 
only." 

And he went home, to sleep the sleep of a good mi 
at the end of a good day. 




OKLT COtlllN SKVA " 

xrrt Mo»u — " Mrs. Joe " — wm late for her 
nUn lunch. She coDcd it Bohemian because she 
uked a painter, a piano player and an actress, 
rai Riving it in the restaurant of a studio build- 
As her auto roikd up to tlic curb, slie khw at the 
nrc, just going away, a woman of whom her first 
.■hi was "What strange, fascinating eyest" then, 
y, it's only Cousin Neva"; for, like most New 
:r«, she was exceedingly wary of out-of-town 
r, looking on them, with nothing to offer, as a 
of time and money. As it was, on one of those 
i!y impulses that arc responsible for so much of the 
»nd 60 much of the evil, in this world, she cried, 
t, Genevieve Carlin ! What are you doing heret " 
(he descended from her auto and rushed up to 

How d'ye do, Letty? " said Neva distantly. She 
tartled, had distinctly winced, at the sound of 
affected accents and tones which the fashionable 
M*v.-* and schools are rapidly making the natural 
ige of " our set " and its fringes. 
ftTy haven't you let me know?" she reproached, 
f words left her lips, up rose within herself an 
r which she instantly assumed was the answer. 
i:Torce, of course! She flushed with annoyance 
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at her tactlessness. Her first sensation in thin] 
divorce was always that it was scandalous, disgi 
immoral, a stain upon the woman and her farai 
quick upon that feeling, lingering remnant 
carded childhood training, always came Uie reco 
that divorce was no longer unfashionable, was th 
no longer either immoral or disgraceful, was scai 
in a delightful, aristocratic way. ** But," r 
•be, " probably Neva still feels about that sort o 
as wc all used to feel — at least, all the best p 
She was confirmed in this view by her cousin's 
raised expression. She hastened to her relit 
" Joe and I talk of you often. Only the othei 
started a note to you, asking you when yoi. 
visit us." 

She did not believe, when Neva told the liten 
in replying ; " I carae to work. I thought I w 
disturb you." 

" Disturb ! " cried Mrs. Morris. " You 
queer. How long have you been here?" 

" Several weeks. I — I*vc an apartment : 
house." 

" How delightful ! " exclaimed Lctty absently 
was herself again and was thinking rapidly. 
man, even from " the provinces,*' might be fittc 
advantage ; but what could she do with another 
one more where there were already too many : 
men available for idling? 

" You must let nic see something of you," si 
calmer but still cordial. " You must come to di 
Saturday night" That was Lctty Morris's 
night — a brief and early dinner, ea^y to bed for 
that would check the ravages of the New York 
in a beauty that must be husbanded, since s 
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ed tbe periloiu line of thirty. " Yes — Saturday 
Inlf'paat se¥en. And here's mie of my cards to 
id joa of the addreu. I must be going now. 
orrSdy late." And with a handihake and brush of 
ipa OD Nera's cheek, the small, brilliant, blonde 
B was gone. 

'What a nuisance," she was saying to herself. 
ky Sd I let myself be surprised into attracting her 
■tioo? Now, I'll have to do something for her — 
I really under obligations to her father — I don't 
mt Joe has paid back the last of that loan yet. 
I< I can use her occasionally to take Joe off my 
^ She looks all right — roally, it's amazing how 
ki improved in dress. She seems to know how to 
loo ber clothes now. But she's too retiring to be 
iprous. A woman who's presentable yet not dun- 
Kii is almost desirable, is as rare as an attractive 

TV delusion of our own importance is all but uni- 
sl — and everywhere most happy ; but for it, would 
ilt's cynicism broaden from the half-hidden smirk 
( ditheartening sneer? Among fHshioniibie people, 
nv, and carefully educated only in class prejudice 
pretentious ignorance, this delusion becomes an 
aioa. The whole hardworking, self -absorbed world 
■iching them — so they delight in imagining — is 
Kg them, is imitating them. Letty assumed that 
I had kept away through awe, and that she would 
take advantage of her politeness to cling to her 
|K about in society; as Mrs. Morris thought of 
■tg but society, she naturally felt thnt the whole 
isust be similarly occupied. She would have been 
■did could she liave seen into Neva's mind— seen 
h^tt going on there as to how to entrench herself 
«9 
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against annoyance from her cousin. " Shall I rei 
her invitation?" thought Neva. "Or, is it bettei 
go Saturday night, and have done with, since I muti 
to her house once? " She reluctantly decided for ! 
urday night. " And after that I can plead my w< 
and soon she'll forget al] about me. It's ridiculous < 
people who wish to have nothing to do with each o' 
should be forced by a stupid conventionality to irri 
themselves and each other." 

Saturday aftemopn, each debated writing the ot 
postponing the engagement. Neva had a savage 
tack of the blues ; at such times she shut herself in, 
tain she could not get from the outside the cheer 
craved and loo keen to be content with the cheer 
would offer shallow, wordy sympathy, or, worse i 
self-complacent pity. As for Lctitia, she was quai 
iog with her husband — about money as usual. She 
one of those doll-looking women who so often have 
pentine craft and wills of steel. Morris adored 
after the habit of men with such women ; she made 
fee) so big and strong and intellectually superior; 
her childish, clinging ways were intoxicating, as 
had great physical charm, she so cool and smooth 
golden white and delicately perfumed. She always 
her own way with everyone; usually her husband, 
" master," yielded at the first onset. Once in a whi 
and this happened to be of those times — he held out 
the pleasure of saeing her pout and weep and tha 
he yielded, burst into a radiance like sunshine thre 
summer rain. If she had had money of her owi 
might have got a sudden and even shocking insight 
the internal machinery of that doll's head ; as it 
his delusion about the relative intelligence and strti 
of himself and bis Letty was intact, 
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■%. Joe did not absre his entbiuiasm for these 
tilta ** ; she did not mind emploTing the " doll 
* in her dealings with the world, but she would 
ked to be her real self at home. This, however, 
i poMJble if she was to get the largest results in 
ickcat and easiest way. So she wearily plajed on 
farce, and at tiinea grew heartsick with envy of 
mpMratively few independent — which means finsn- 
iDdependent — women of her set, and disliked her 
ben she was forced to think about him distinctly, 
was not often. In marriages where the spir*t 
hrivclcd and died within the letter, habit soon 
OS a wife to an amazing degree toward practical 
iciousneas of the existence of her husband, even 
fa he be uxorious. Lctty's married life bored 
ut she had no more sense of degradation in thus 
^ herself a pander, and for hire, than had her 
nd, at the same business downtown. She saw so 
of the " very best " women doing just as she did, 
tmch the fittest form of cajolery and cozening to 
!e money for extravagances out of their hus- 
. that it seemed as much the proper and reputable 
u going to bullfights seems to SpHniardK, or 
lag wild t>CH!tts devour men, women, and children 
I to the " very beat ** people of imperial Rome. 
die same reason, her huNband did not linger 
the real meaning of the phrase " legal adviser " 
mder the busineKK of himself and his brother 
n was BO snugly and smugly masked — the 
>■ of helping rcspictahle scoundrels glut bestial 
Kid for other people's property without fear 
I 

W quarrel had mi fnr advanced that Saturday 
■ss the logical time for the climax in sentimental 
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reconciliation. However, Mn. Morris decided to en- 
dure a twenty-four hours* delay and " get Neva over 
with." She repented the instant Neva appeared. ** I 
had no idea she could be so good looking," thought slw, 
in a panic at the prospect of rivalry, with desirable 
available men wofully scarce. She swept Neva with a 
searching, hostile glance. ** She's really almost bcMi* 
tiful." 

And, in fact, never before was Neva so gOf>d look- 
ing. Vanity is an air plant not at all dependent upoa 
roots in realities for nourishment and growth. Thus, 
she, bom with rather leu than the normal physical van- 
ity, had been unafTcctcd by the charms she could not 
but have seen had she looked at herself with vanity's 
sprightly optimism. Nor was there any encourage- 
ment in the atmosphere of old-fashioned Battle Fidd» 
where the best people were still steeped in medieval di»* 
dain of " foolishness " and regarded the modem p«»* 
sion for the joy of life as sinful. Also, she was witboofe 
that aggressive instinct to please by physical charfll 
which e^en circumvents the regulations of a chapter on 
cloistered nuns. 

Until she came to New York, ^hc had given her peiW 
•onal appearance no attention whatever, beyond i 
stinctively trying to be as unobtrusive as possible; ■ 
even in New York her concessions to what she regarc 
as waste of time were really not concessions at all, i 
merely the result of exercising in the most indiffen 
fashion her natural good taste, in choosing the 1 
from New York's infinite variety as she had chosen t 
best from Battle Field's meager and commonpbi 
stocks of goods for women. The dress 
log that evening was not especially gn id, i 
Quakerishly high in the neck in ci rison 
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:j*« ; for Lett; hod a good back and wai not one to 
wd a charm which it warn permiuible to display. 

Xen, in uft ulTer-grsj; with her hur, bright, 
neitlm- gold nor red, but all the shades between, 
ling her long oval face in a pompadour that merged 
xfuOy into a simple knot at the back of her small 
I; with her regular features shown to that advan- 

which regular features hare only when shoulders 
neck are bared ; and with her complexion cleared of 
aUowness and restored to its natural snjooth pallor 
be healthful air and life of Kew York — Neva, thus 
Mted, was more than distinguished looking, was 
tiful. *• Who'd have thought it? " reflected Letty 
•It. " >Vliat a difference clothes do make! " But 
1 was slender — " thiiit painfully thin," thought 

Morris, with swiftly recovering spirits. She her- 
was plump and therefore thought " scrawniness " 
>us, though often, to draw attention to her rounded 
mtf she wailed pitcously that she was getting " dis- 
*fuHy fat." 

Neither of the men — her husband and Boris Ra- 
J, the painter — sliared her poor opinion of Neva 
r the 6r>t glance. Morris did not care for thin 
m. but he thought Neva had a certain beauty — not 
kind he admired, but a kind, nc%'crthelt;ss. Boris 
lied the young woman with an expression that made 
. Joe redden with jealousy. " You think my cousin 
iy? '* said she to him, as they went down to dinner 
tnough ahead of Neva and Morris to Ik able to talk 

" More than that," replied Boris," " I think her 
■ual." 

"If you ever chance to sec her in ordinary dress, 
.11 change your mind, I'm sorry to say," said Letty 
S3 
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■ofU;. " Poor Neva ! Hers is a sad case. She's 
of the oiight-to-bc8-but-aren'ts." 

" It's my business to see things as they are," was 
paioter's exasperating reply. " And I'd not in . 
circumstances be blind to such a marvelous study 
long lines as she." 

** Marvelous ! " Mrs. Morris laughed. 

" Long face, long neck, long bust, long wust, ]• 
legs, long hands and feet," explained he. " It's 
kind of beauty that has to be pointed out to ordin 
eyes before they see it. I can imagine her passing 
homely in a rude community, just as her expressiot 
calm might pass for coldness." 

Mrs. Morris revised her opinion of Boris. She 
thought him a most tactful person ; she knew the' tr 
now. A man who would praise one woman to anol 
could never be called tactful ; to praise enthusiastic 
was worse than tactless, it was boorish. " How im) 
•ible it is," thought she, " for a man of low origir 
rise wholly above it." She said, " I'm delighted that 
cousin pleases you," as coldly as she could speak t 
man after whom everyone was running. 

" I must paint her," he said, noting Letty's an) 
but indifferent to it. " If I succeed, everyone will 
what I see. If that woman were to love and be lo' 
ber face would become — divine t Divinely human 
mean — for she's flesh and blood. The flre's ther 
laid and ready for the match." 

^Vhen he and Morris were alone after dinner 
began on Neva again, unaffected by her seeming ir 
pactty to respond to his efforts to interest her. 
could scarcely talk for watching her," he said. " ' 
pottle* me. I should not have believed a girl — an 
married woaun — could have such an expression." 
Si 
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** She"* not a girl,** expUined Morris. " She has 
kkco her maiden naine again. She wai Mrs. Am- 
trong — was married untS last sumjiter to the chap that 
w made president of the O. A. D. last October.** 

** Never heard of him," said the artist. 

** That shows bow little you know about what'a 
oing on downtown. When Galloway died — ^you've 
nnl of Galloway? ** 

** I painted him — an old eagle— or Tulture." 

**We*U say eagle, as he's dead. When he died, 
here was a split id the O. A. D., which he had dominated 
nd used for years — and mighty little he let old Shot- 
'eO hare, I understand, in return for doing the dirty 
'ork. Well, Fosdick finally cooked up that investiga- 
>ao. f n^tened everybody into fits, won out, beat down 
be Galloway crowd, threw out Shotwell and put in this 
•xKoig Western fellow." 

" WTiat is the O. A. D.? " 

** Vou must have seen the building, the advertise- 
■att* everywhere — knight in armor beating off spec- 
ten of want. It*B an insurance conipony." 

" I thought insurance companies were to insure 
|»ple." 

-Not at all," replied Morris. "That's what 
|Mijrie think they're for — just as they think steel com- 
faies are to make steel, and coat companies to mine 
■si. and railway companies to carry freight and pos- 
Kjjers. But all that, my dear fellow, is simply inci- 
IntaL TTiey're really to mass big sums of money for 
■f frreat financiers to acrnmhlc for," 

** Mow Interesting," said Raphael in an uninter- 
*«d tone. ** Some time I must try to learn about 
things. Then your cousin has divorced her hua- 
? That's the tragedy I saw in her face." 
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" Tragedy ! " Morm laughed outright. " There 
you go again, Boris. You're always turning your 
imagination loose." 

" To explore the mysteries my eyes find, my dear 
Joe,** said Boris, unruffled. " You people — the great 
mass of the himian race — go through the world 
blindfold — blindfolded by ignorance, by prejudice, 
by letting your stupid brain tell your eyes what they 
arc seeing instead of letting your eyes tell your 
brain." 

" I never heard there was much to Neva Carlin." 

" Naturally," replied Boris. " Not all the people 
who have individuality, personality, mind and heart, 
beat a drum and march in the middle of the street to 
inform the world of the fact. As for emotions — real 
emotions — they don't shriek and weep; they hide and 
are dumb. I, who let my eyes see for themselves, look 
at this woman and see beauty barefoot on the hot plow- 
shares. And you — do not look and, therefore, see 
nothing." 

Morris made no reply, but his expression showed ha 
was only silenced, not convinced. He knew his old 
friend Boris was a great painter — the prices he got for 
his portraits proved it; and the portraits themselvet 
were certainly interesting, had the air that irradiates 
from every work of genius, whether one likes or appre- 
ciates the work or not. He knew that the basis of 
Raphael's genius was in his marvelous sight — " simply 
seeing where others will not" was Boris's own descrip- 
tion of his gift. Vet when Boris reported to him what 
be saw, he wns incredulous. ** An artist's wild imag^ 
nation," he said to himself. In the world of the blinds 
the dim-eyed man is king, not the seeing man; the le a 
JDg man — the ** seer ** — passes for mad, and the hMoM 
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ttiDam thaw with not enough tight to rouse the diitmrt 
of thatr flock. 

When the punter returned to the drawing-room 
Kcra wu gone. Ai bia eight did not fail him when he 
wmtdied the motion* of his bright, blond little friend, 
Mi*. Joe, he nupected her of having had a liand in 
Ncvn*t carlj departure. And ihe thought the had her- ' 
■df . But, in fact, Neva left because she was too shy to 
face again the man whose work she had so long rever- 
enced. She knew she ought to treat lum as an ordi- 
■axy human b«ng, but she could not ; and she yielded 
to the impulse to fly. 

" You must take mc to sec your cousin," said he, 
his chagrin plain. 

"Whenever you like," agreed Lctfy, with that 
dshorate graciousncss which raiseii a suspicion of in- 
sacerity in the most innocent mind. 

** Thank you," said Boris. And to her surprise 
■ad relief he hatted there, without attempting to pin 
^r down to day and hour. *' He ankcd simply to be 
polite.** decided she, " and perhaps to irritate mc a 
sttle. He's full of those feminine tricks." 



THE rOSDICK fAHII.T 

In each of America's great citin, E^t, Wot, 
South, Far West, a cliff of marble glistening down upon 
the thoroughfare where the most thousands would see it 
daily; armies of miBaionaries, so Fosdick liked to call 
them, moving crerywhere among the people; other 
armies of officers and clerks, housed in the clifllike pal- 
aces and garnering the golden harvests reaped by the 
missionaries — such was the scene upon which Horace 
Armstrong looked out from his aerie in the vastest of 
the palaces of the O. A. D. And it inspired him. 

Institutions, like individuals, have a magnetism, • 
power to attract and to hold, that is quite apart from 
any analyzable quality or characteristic. Armstrong 
hod grown up in the O. A. D., had preached it as be 
row in its service until he had preached belief in tt into 
himself — a belief that was unshaken by the series of 
damning exposures of its Wall Street owners and users, 
and had survived his own discoveries, as the increasing 
importance of his successive positions had forced the 
" inside ring " to let him deeper and deeper into the 
secrets. lie had not been long in the presidency before 
he saw that the whole system for gathering in more 
and more policy holders, however beneficent incidental 
results might be, had as its sole purpose the drawing of 
more and more money within reach of greedy, unclean 
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Mads. The fact lay upon the mrface of the 0. A. D. 
IS pk.-n as a gnat green aerpent sprawled upon the 
w«e ot* a manh. Why elie would these multimiUion- 
tire mi'ney hunters interest themselves in insurance? 
knd not s day passed without his having to condemu 
ind deplore — in his own mind — acts of the Fosdick 
rlique. But morak are to a great extent a ntatter of 
leriod and class; Armstrong, busy, unanalytic, "up- 
A-datc" man of affairs, accepted without much quea- 
ico the current moral standards of and for the man of 
kf airs. And when he saw the inside ring ** going too 
!ar,** liere and there, now and then, he no more thought 
if denouncing it and abandoning his career than a 
ireacber would think of resigning a bishopric because 
V found that his fellow bishops had not been mode 
aore than human by the laying on of hands. 

Where he could, Amutrong ignored; where he 
■ould not ignore — he told himself that the end excused 
'i* means. 

The busy days fled. lie had the feeling of being 
tau^t in a revolving door that took him from bcd- 
Cae to bedtime again without letting him out to ac- 
(nicpll>h anything; and he was soon bo well accommo- 
fcicd to the atmosphere of high finance that he was 
Ireathing it with almost no sensation of strangenesi. 
When old Shotwell died — of " heart failure " — Arm- 
itnmg took out the undelivered speech. 

The day after the " testimonial," he had decided 
tWt to read that speech would be dangerously near to 
!fae line between honor and dishonor; besides, it proba- 
liv contained many things which, whether true or 
^judiccd, might affect his peace of mind, might in- 
fict upon his conscience unnecessary discomforts. A 
nc mas is careful not to admit to his valuable brain 
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•pftce matters which do not help him ia the acconipliah- 
ment of his purposes. Should he mail the mamUcript 
to SbotwellP No. That might tempt the old man to 
a course of follj and disaster. Armstrong hid the 
** itick of djrnamite " among his private papers. But 
now, Shotwell was dead ; and — well, he still believed in 
I the O. A. D. — in the main ; but many things had hap- 
pened in the months since he came on from the West, 
many and disquieting things. He felt that he owed it 
to himself, and to the O. A. D., to gather from any and 
every source information about the Fosdick ring. He 
unfolded the manuscript, spread it before him on the 
desk. 

Eleven typewritten pages, setting forth in detsdl 
how Fosdick had slyly lured Shotwell into committing, 
apparently alone, certain " indiscrctians " for which 
there happened to be legal penalties of one to ten year* 
in the penitentiary at hard labor; how Shotwell, thus 
isolated, was trapped — though, as he proceeded to 
show, he had done nothing morally or legally worse than 
all the others had done, the Fosdick faction being care- 
ful to oitangle in each misdeed enough of the Galloway 
faction to make itself secure. And all the offenses 
were those " mere technicalities " which high finance 
permits the law to condemn only because they, when 
committed in lower circles, cease to be justifiable excep- 
tions to the rule and become those " grave infractions 
of social order and of property rights " which Chamber 
of Commerce dinners and bar associations of corpora- 
tion lawyers so strenuously lecture the people about. 
And so, Shotwell had fallen. 

Armstrong read the document four times — the first 
time, at a gallop ; the second time, line hy line : the third 
time, with a long, thoughtful pause after each para- 
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gmpb; the fourth time, line bj line Again, with one 
hand nipporting bis farow while the index finger of the 
other traced under each icparate word. Then he 
leaned back and gaxcd from peak to peak of the aky- 
■crapers, •tretching range on range toward harbor and 
river. He was not thinking now of the wrongs, the 
crimes against that mass of policy holders, so remote, 
•s abstract. He was listening to a different, a more 
terrible sound than the vague wail of that vague mass ; 
be was hearing the ticking of a death-watch. For he 
had discovered that Fosdick had lum trapped in just 
the same way. 

As a precaution ? Or with the time of his downfall 
<ii&iitely fixed? 

Armstrong began to pace the limits of his big pri- 
nte room. For a turn or so it surprised him to find 
that he could move freely about ; for, with the thought 
t^At he was in another man's power, had come a physi- 
nl sensation of actual chains and bolts and bars, of 
ihmgeon walls and dun^^n air. In another man's 
pover ! In Fosdick's power 1 He, Horace Armstrong, 
proud, intensely alive and passionately fond of free- 
dom, with inflexible ambition set upon being the master 
^ men — he, a slave, dependent for hiit place, fur his 
tathority, for hia very reputation. UeptiiJent on the 
sod of a fellow man. He straightened himself, shook 
Lm^elf : he clenched his fists and his tt.-eth until the 
powerful muscles of his arms and shoulders and jaws 
r«cll«d to aching, until the blood beat in his skin like 
iuRC against furnace wall. 

Tlie door opened ; he saw as he waa turning that it 
•«• Jokiali Fosdick ; he wheeled back toward the window 
btcaufc he knew that if he hhould find hiuiMclf full face 
W this DMstcr of his before he got self-control, be would 
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Bpring at him and link his fiQgers in hji throat and 
wring the life out of him. The will to lull ! To feel 
that creature under him, under his kneea and fingers ; to 
see cjres and tongue burst out ; to know that the brain 
that dared conceive the thought of making a slave of 
him was dead for its insolence! 

"Good morning, my bojr!" Josiah was saying in 
that sonorous, cheery voice of his. He always wore 
his squareM:r owned hard hat or his top hat well back 
from his brow when he was under roof downtown ; and 
he was always nervously chewing at a cigar, which some- 
times was lighted and sometimes not. Just now it was 
not lighted and the odor of it was to Armstrong the 
sickening stench of the personality of his master. 

" My master ! " he muttered, and wiped the sweat 
from his forehead ; with eyes down and the look of the 
lion cringing before the hot iron in its tamer's hand he 
muttered a response. 

" I want you to put my son Hugo in as one of the 
fourth vice-presidents," continued the old man, seating 
himself and cocking his trim feet on a comer of the 
table. " He must be broken to the business, and I've 
told him he's got to start at the bottom of the ladder.** 

Armstrong contrived to force a smile at this ironic 
pleasantry of his master's. He instantly saw Josiah's 
scheme — to have the young man inducted into the busi- 
ness ; presently to give him the dignity and honor of tin 
presidency, ejecting Armstrong, perhaps in discredit 
to justify the change and to make it impossible for him 
to build up in another company. 

" You'll do what you can to teach him the ropeB?". 

** Certainly," said Armstrong, at the window. 

Fosdick came up close to him, put his hand alFce- 
tionately on bis shoulder. "You've grown into n^. 
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cftrt, Horace. I feel as if you were another son of 
■me, as if Hugo were your younger brother. I want 
vn to regard him as such. Fm old ; 1*11 soon be off the 
oards. I like to think of you two young fellows work- 

Bg together in harmony. It may be that " 

Armstrong had himself well within the harness now. 
]e looked calmly at Fosdick and saw a twinkle in those 
[Dod-lwtur«l, wicked eyes of his, a warning that he had 
pMsaed Armstrong's suspicion and was about to coun- 
tt with sotDething he flattered himself was particularly 



~ It may be I'll want your present plnce for the 
r.T. after a few ycHrs, Perhaps it will In- better not 
ii put him there; a^ain it mnv be a good Diing. If I 
icT.de to do it, you'll have a better place — something 
'Sere there'll be an even bigger swing for your talents. 
n *ee to that. 1 charge myself with your future." 

Armstrong turned away, bringing his jaws together 
■^ a snap. 

"You trust me, don't you?" said Fosdick, not 
r£le cvrtain that Armstrong had turned to hide an 
•••noastering emotion of gratitude. 

" I'd advise against iimking Hugo a vice-president 
.^. at present," said Armstrong. 

- Why? " demanded P'osdick with a frown. 

-I think such a step wouldn't be wise until after 

■^ r.tw policy holders* committee lias quieted down." 

t'oMJick laughed and waved his arm. " Those 

Ing committees! My !i.>y, I'm used to them. 

ry big corporation bus one or more <if 'em on hand 

::-* time. The little fellows are always getting 

/»^'i* nf the men who control, are alwuys trying to 

■»f»them into paying larger interest — ^for that's what 

We men who run things practically 
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borrow the public'i money for use in our enterprigea. 
You c&n call it stocks or bonds or mortgages or what 
not, but they're really lenders, though they think 
they're shareholders and expect bigger interest than 
mere money is worth. But we don't and won't give 
much abore the market rate. We keep the rest of the 
profits — we're entitled to 'em. We'd play hob, wouldn't 
we, lying awake of nights thinking out schemes to en- 
able John Jones and Tom Smith to earn thirty, forty^ 
fifty per cent on their money? " 

" But this committee — " There Armstrong halt- 
ed, hesitating. 

" Don't fret about it, young man. The chances 
are itil quiet down of itself. If it doesn't, if it 
should have in it some sturdy beggar who persist*, 
*hy, we'll hear from him sooner or later. When we 
get his figure, we can quiet him — put him on the pay 
roll or give him a whack at our appropriation for legal 
expenses," 

** But this committee — " Armstrong stopped short 
— why should he warn Fosdick? Why go out of 
his way to be square with the man who had enslaved 
him? Had he not done his whole duty when he had 
refused to listen to the overtures of the new combiu.-- 
tion against Fosdick? Indeed, was it more than a mer*' 
suspicion that such a combination existed P 

" This committee — what? " : 

" You feel perfectly safe about it? " ' 

** It couldn't find out anything, if there was aoy*^ 
thing to find out. And if it did find out anything^" 
what'd it do with it? No newspaper would publish it— ^ 
our advertising department takes care of that. T%0 
State Government wouldn't notice it — our legal dcpu^ 
mcnt takes care of them." 
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** SometiiiiM thereat a slip-up. A few jean 

** Yea," intemipted Fosdick ; " it'« true, once in a 
■hQe there*! a big enough howl to frighten a few weak 
brotlien. But not Josiah Fosdick, and not the O. A. D. 
We keep books better than we did before the big 
tksa-ap. A lot of good those clean-ups did! As if 
Mvbodj could get up any scheme that would prevent 
tbe tDcn with braina from running things as they damn 

** Y(ni*re right there," said Armstrong. He had 
4nught out the beginnings of a new course. "Well, 
/ Tou put Hugo in, I sugpest you give liini my place 
w chairman of the finance committee. My strong hold 
3 executive work. Let those that know finance attend 
to taking care of the money. I want to devote myself 
iclusively to getting it in." 

Armstrong saw this suggestion raised not the 

■^^dow of a EUHpirion in Fosdick's mind that he was 

rrrmg to get rid of Iiis share in the respousibDity for 

*ie main part of the " technically illegal " doings of 

tie controllers of the company. "You simply to re- 

i your rx officio member.ship? " said lie reflectively. 

"That's it," assented Armstrong. 

** If you urge it, I'll see that it is considered. Your 

^n* ought all to be given to raking in new business and 

kiding on to the old. Yes, it's a good suggestion. 

course. I'll see that you get your share of the profits 

n our tittle side deals, just the same." 

"Thank you," said Armstrong. He concealed his 

Esmient. In the company tbire were rings within 

agi. and the profits increaseil as the center was ap- 

fr«rhHl. Ill knew that he himself had been ptit in a 

ag •ell toward the outside. His profits were larger 
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than his salai^, targe thou^ it was; but they were 
trifling in compariKm with the " mdons ** reserved for 
the inner rings, were infinitesimal beside the big melon 
Josiah reaerred for hiotself, as his own share in addition 
to a share in each ring's ** rake off." The only ring 
Josiah didn't put himself in was the outermost ring of 
all — the ring of policy holders. There was another fea- 
ture in which insurance surpassed railways and indus- 
triak. In them the controller sometimes had to lock 
up a large part of his own personal resources in carry- 
ing blocks of stock that paid a paltry four or five or 
six per cent interest, never more than seven or eight, 
often nothing at all. But in insurance, the controller 
played his game wholly with other people's money. 
Josiah, for instance, carried a policy of ten thousand 
dollars, and that was the full extent of his investment ; 
he held his power over the millions of the masses simply 
because the proxies of the policy holders were made out 
in blank to his creatures, the general agents, whom he 
made and, at the slightest sign of flagging personal 
loyalty, deposed. * 

Fosdick was still emitting compliment and promise 
like a giant pinwheel's glittering shower when the boy 
brought Armstrong a card. He controlled his factt 
better than he thought. '* Your daughter," he said to 
Fosdick, carelessly showing him the card. " I suppose 
■he's downtown to see you, and they told her you were 
in my office." 

** Amy ! " exclaimed Fosdick, forgetting his man- 
ners and snatching the card. " \Miat the devil doe* ' 
•Atf want downtown? I'll just see — it must be im- 
portant." 

He hurried out. In the second of Armstrong's 
suite of three offices, he saw beii seated comfortably— ft 
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1m ^Afttt of fuhion, and not w unmindful of the im- 
WM nuking upon the fortirely 
mderlmge u ihe waned or imagined hcnelf. 
Ak m^ of her father ifae colored, then towed her hewl 
AtfHipr* **Wh«t » it?** he demanded, with aonw 
— ii a >y . **Wlwt hu brought jfou downtown to aee 

** I didn't eome to tee 70a,** ahe replied. ** I wot 
■If card to Mr. Amiatnmg.'* 

* Wcfli irimt do joD want of him? ** aaid Jonah, re- 
^iAh of the preaenee of Anaatrong's three aeerc- 
tariea. 

" m explun that to Aim." 

" You'll do Dothing of the sort. I can't Have mj 
(Udren interrupting bus; men. Come along with 

** I came to we Mr. Armstrong, and I'm going to 
■• Um*" ahe retorted imperious);. 

Her father changed his tactics like the veteran 
rtimt^ist that he was. " All right, all right. Come 
m. Only* we're not going to stay long." 

** I don't want you," she said, laughing. ** I want 
1b to abow me over the building." 

' Lord Uew my soul ! " exclaimed Fosdick, winking 
M the three emiling secretaries. " And he the presi- 
! IKd anybody ever hear the like ! " And he took 
W by the arm and led her in, saying as they came, 
~ nia young lady, 6nding time heavy on her hands up- 
iVB, baa come to get you to show her over the 



Amatrong had risen to bow coldly. *' I'm sorry, 
hrt I rcolly haven't time to-day," said he formally. 

Foadick'a brow reddened and his eyes flashed. He 
lid not o p e c ted Annatrong to offer to act aa bis 
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dau^ter*! guide; but neither had he expected this tone 
from an employee. " Don't be »o serioui, young man," 
•aid he, roughness putting on the manner of good 
nature. " Take m; daughter round and bring her to 
my office when you are through.** 

To give Armstrong time and the opportunity to ex- 
tricate himself from the impossible position into which 
he had rushed. Amy said, ** What grand, beautiful of* 
fices these are! No wonder the men prefer it down- 
town to the fussy, freaky houses the women get to- 
gether uptown. I haven't been here since the building 
was opened. Papa made a great ceremony of that, 
and we all came — I was nine. Now, Mr. Armstrong, 
you can count up, if you're depraved enough, and know 
exactly how old I am." 

Armstrong had taken up his hat. '* Whenever 
you're ready, we'll start," said he, having concluded that 
it would be impossible to refuse without seeming ridi- 
culous. 

When the two were in the elevator on their way to 
the view from the top of the building. Amy glanced 
mischievously up at him. ** You sec, 1 got my way,** 
said she. ** I always do." 

Armstrong shrugged and smiled stolidly. " In 
trifles. Willful people are always winning — in trifles.** 

" Trifles are all that women deal in," rejoined she. 

At the top, she sent one swift glance round the 
overwhelming panorama of peak and precipice and 
cailon swept by icy January wind and ran back to the 
tower, drawing her furs still closer about her. " I . 
didn't come to see this," she said. " I came to find out ■_ 
why you don't — why you have cut me off your visiting 
Jilt. I've written you — I've tried to get you on the . 
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NcTcr did I humilUte myself so abjectly — 
m fact, nerer before was I abject at all. It ini't like 
joo, to be as good friends as jou and I have been, and 
then, all at ooce, to act like this — unless there was a 
msoa. I haTcn't man; friends. I haveoH any I like 
io wdl as JOU — ^that's frank, isn't itP I thought we 
were going to be lueh friends.** Tliis nerrously, with 
SB air of timidity that was the thin cover of perfect 
self-possession and self-confidence. 

** So did I," said Armstrong, his eyes on hers with a 
sleadiiMas she could not withstand, " until I got at your 
■otioa of friendship. You can have dogs and servants, 
fcaagers-on, but not friends." 

"What did I do?" she asked innocently. "Gra- 
rouSt how touchy you are." 

In his eyes there was an amuHpd refusal to accept 
irr pretense. " You understand. Don't ' fake ' with 
ae. Vtn too old a bird for that snare.** 

** If I did anything to offend you, it was uncon- 
«s.** 

•• Perhaps it was — at the time. You've got the 
Sibit of ordering people about, of having everybody do 
.last what you wish. But, in thinking things over, 
i^'l you guess what discouraged me? " 

She decided to admit what could not be denied. 
Tes — 1 did,'* said she. "And that is why I've 
ane to you. I forgot, and treatnl you like the 
itber*. I did it several times, and disregarded the 
bger signals you flew. Let's begin once more — will 
jeo?** 

■• Certainly,'* said Armstrong, but without en- 

" Ton aren't forgiving me," she exclaimed. " Or — 
*• tberc — something else? " 
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His cjes ihirted and he retreated a step. ** You 
mustn't expect much from me, you know," said he, 
looking huge and unapproachable. " All nty time is 
taken up with business. You've no real use for a man 
like me. What you want is somebody to idle about 
with you." 

" That's just what I don't want," she cried, gazing 
admiringly up at him. And she was sad and reproach- 
ful as she pleaded. " You oughtn't to desert me. I 
know I can't do much for you, but — You found 
me idle and oh, so bored. Why, I used to spend hours 
in trying to think of trivial ways to pass the time. I'd 
run to see pictures I didn't in the least care about, and 
linger at the dressmakers* and the milliners* shops and 
the jewelers'. I'd dress myself as slowly as possible. 
You can't imagine— you who have to fight against 
being overwhelmed with things to do. You can't coa- 
cdve what a time the women in our station have. And 
one suggestion you made — that I study architecture 
and fit myself to help in building our house — it changed 
my whole life." 

** It was the obvious thing to do," said he, and she 
■aw he was not in the least flattered by her flattery 
which she had thought would be irresistible. 

" You forget," replied she, " that we women of the 
upper class are brought up not to put out our minds on 
anything for very long, but to fly from one thing to 
another. I'd never have had the persistence to keep at 
architecture until the hard part of the reading was fin- 
ished. I'd have bought a lot of books, glanced at the 
pictures, read a few pages and then dropped the whole 
business. And it was really throu^ you that I goi ' 
father to introduce me to Narcisse Siersdorf. Fv« 
grown to fond of her! Why is it the women out 
00 ' 
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WMt aot «1mxc you eoine f remit ue bo much more a^ 
" t^Bvtar*?'* 

' BoMuw thcT'Te tdaa in mudi the leme way •■ 
■^" npKcd be. " J ,1 nippoee tlie men oat 
> aren't rich enoagh yet to tempt the women to be' 
I odaliigoe*. Here, erery one of you u cither an 
wqpm or trying to get hold of lotne men with money 
1^ to dake her one." 

' Whet M an odalisqneP It's lome kind of a worn* 
n^M-titf* 

- Wen— H*f of that ■ei.'' 
* Ton tUnk Tm very worthless, don't yoa? ** 
** To a man like me. For a man with time for 
sfet tbej call the ornamental side of life, you'd be — 
jiit right." 

** Wa« that why — the real reason why — ^you stopped 
■mg?" 
"Yea." 

Be was looking at her, she at the floor, gathering 
W courage to make a reply which instinct forbade and 
^Bty and desire urged. Hugo's bead appeared in the 
krtdivay entrance to the tower room. As she was fac- 
H, she saw him immediately. " Hello, brother," 
lie cried, irritation in her voice. 

U« did not answer until he bad emerged into the 
■a. Then he aaid with great dignity, " Amy, father 
■fa you. Come with me.*' This without a glance 
Ai —t rong. 

** Would yon believe he is three years younger than 
~ said she to Armstrong with a laugh. " Run along, 
qga, and tcB papa we're coming." 

Hl(D turned on Armstrong. "Will you kindly 
wtmMt ** h- tn^"^ with the hauteur of a prince in a 

»1 
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** Do as your tiiUr bids, Hugo," said Armstrong, 
with a carelessness that bordered on contempt. He 
was in no very good humor with the Fotdick family and 
Hugo's impudence pushed him dangerously near to the 
Uoc where a self-respecting man casts aside politeness 
and prudence. 

Hugo drew himself up and stared coldly at the 
" employee.** *' You wiH please not address me aa 
Hugo." 

"What then?" said Armstrong, with no orert in- 
tent to offend. " Shall I whistle when I want yoo, or 
snap my fingers? " 

Amy increased Hugo's fury by laughing at him. 
" You'd better behave, Hugo," she said. ** Come 
along." And she pushed him, less reluctant than be 
•ecmed, toward the stairway. 

The three descended in the elevator together. Amy 
tallung incessantly, Armstrong tranquil, Hugo sullen. 
At the seventeenth floor, Armstrong had the devator 
stopped. " Good-by," he said to Amy, without offer- 
ing to shake hands. 

** Good-by," responded she, extending her band in- 
sistently. ** Remember, we are friends again." 

With a slight noncommittal smile, he touched her 
gloved fingers and went his way. 

There was no one in Fosdick's private room; so. 
Hugo was free to ease his mind. ** What do you mean 
by coming down here and making a scandal P " he burst 
out. " It was bad enough for you to encourage the 
fellow's attentions uptown — to flirt with him. You— 
flirting with one of your father's employees ! " 

Amy's eyes sparkled angrily. ** Horace Arm- 
strong is my best friend," she said. " You must be 
cartful what you say to bk about him." 
M 
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"TWant ttbg, yiKillbe bouttng 7oii*n In km 

b liw^* m nur t d htr brothtr. 

**I nfght fb mm," ntortcd ifae. **I eoiUd 
■Hofy OB Dtttcr.** 

Wbtf ■ the matter, duldnnP " cried their fmtiwr, 
mittnag waUmij by a door wbidi had been ajar* and 
Irf aUdi th^ had not expected lum. 

" Bngo hai bea maldng a fool of himedf before 
■aid Amy. " Why did yon eend him 
wntrmef 

"It- rcpHed Foadich. ** I nmply told Urn whar* 

** But I luspected," said Hugo. " And, sure enough, 
I found ber flirting with him. I stopped it — that's 

Foedick Uughed boisterously — an unnatural laugh. 
Any thought. ** Do light your cigar, father," she 
and irritably. ** It smeUs horrid." 

Poadick threw it away. " Horace is a mighty at- 
tractive feUow," he said. " I don't blame you, Wmi.** 
Thot irith good-humored seriousneas, " But you must 
be careful, girl, not to raise false hopes in him. Be 
friotdly, but don't place yourself in an unpleasant po- 
stion. Yon oughtn't to let him lose sight of the — the 
golf between you." 
What gulf?" 

Yon know perfectly well he's not in our class," 
~ Hugo, helping out bis somewhat embarraased 
father. 

"What is our class? ** inquired Amy in her most 
f cn e ra e mood. 

** Shut up, Hugo ! " commanded his father. ** She 



" Bat Z do not," protested Amy. 
0S 
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** Very weD," replied her father, Iciuing her. ** Be 
cftreful — that't all. Now, 111 put yoa in your car- 
riage." On the way he aaid gravely, tenderly, " FU 
trust you with a wcret — a part of one. I know Arm- 
itrong better than you do. He'i an adTcnturer, and X 
fear he has got into terious trot^le, very serioua. 
Keep this to yourself, Mimi. Trust your father** 
judgment — at least, for a few months. Be most polite 
to our fascinating friend, but keep him at a safe dia- 
tance.** 

Fosdick could be wonderfully moving and impreasive 
when he set himself to it ; and he knew when to stop as 
well as what to say. Amy made no reply; in ailence 
she let him tuck the robe about her and start her home* 
ward. 




NAECI8SE AND AIX>I8 

Whxn Amj thought of her surroundings again, 
the was within a few blocks of home. *^ I won't lunch 
alone,** she said. ** I can't, with this on my mind." 
Through the tube she bade the coachman turn back to 
the Siersdorf offices. 

A few minutes, and her little victoria was at the curb 
before a brownstone house that would have passed for a 
residence had there not been, to the right of the door- 
way, a small bronze sign bearing the words, " A. and 
N. Siersdorf, Builders." Two women were together 
on the sidewalk at the foot of the stoop. One, Amy 
noted, had a curiously long face, a curiously narrow 
figure; but she noted nothing further, as there was 
nothing in her toilet to arrest the feminine eye, ever on 
the rove for opportunities to learn something, or to 
criticise something, in the appearance of other women. 
The other was Narcisse Siersdorf — a strong figure, 
somewhat below the medium height, like Amy herself; a 
certain remote Teutonic suggestion in the oval features, 
fair, fine skin and abundant fair hair; a quick, positive 
manner, the dress of a highly prosperous working 
• '•man, businesslike yet feminine and attractive in its 
«it tails. The short blue skirt, for example, escaped the 
irround evenly, hung well and fitted well across the hips; 
the blue jacket was cut for freedom of movement with- 
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out flacriSciDg grace of line ; sad her white glove* were 
fresh. Aa Amj descended, she beard Narcisse say to 
the other woman, " Now, please don't treat me as a 
* foreign devil.* If I hadn't happened on you in the 
street, I'd never have seen you." 

** Really, I've intended to stop in, every time I 
passed," said the other, moving away as she aaw Any 
approaching. " Good-by. 1*11 send you a note as 
■oon as I get back — about a week." 

"One of the girls from out West," Narcisse ex- 
plained. " We went to school together for a while. 
She's «s shy as a hermit thrush, but worth pursuing." 

" You're to lunch with me," said Amy. 

Narcisse shook her head. ** No — and you're not 
lunching with me, to-day. My brother's come, and 
we've got to talk business." 

Amy frowned, remembering that those tactics were 
of no avail with Narcisse. ** Please ! I want to meet 
your brother — I really ought to meet him. And 1*11 
promise not to speak." 

" He's a man ; so he'd be unable to talk freely, with 
a woman there," replied Narcisse. " You two would 
be posing and trying to make an impression on each 
other." 

"Please!" 

TTiey were in the doorway, Narcisse blocking the 
passage to the offices. " Good-by," she said. " You 
mustn't push in between the poor and their bread and 
butter." 

Amy was turning away. Her expression — forlorn, 
hurt, and movingly genuine — was too much for Nar- 
risse's firmness. ** You're not especially gay to-day," 
Ntiid she, relentingly. 

Aiiiv, (juick as a child to detect the yielding note, 
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bcv fitting mind back to Armstrong and her 
** Hj faith in a person I woa rerj fond of 
ihaken." There was a break in her Toiec, 
bright ■hallow eyes were misty. 

■aid Narcisse, not wholly deceived, but 
» aoft-fceartcd not to give Amy the benefit of the 
wbtv juat as she gave to whining beggars, thouj^ she 
trw they were " working " her. Anyhow, was not 
jBj to be pitied on general principles, and dealt gently 
ttb* MM a Tictim of the blight of wealth? 

Amy never entered those offices without a new sensa- 
rn of pleasure. The voluntary environment of a 
::n:an being is a projection, a reflection, of his inner 
F'f. i% the plain, undeceiving index to )ils rent life — for, 
I not the life within, the drnma of thought, the real 
.f-. and the drama of action but the imperfect, dis- 
^r-.td shadowgraph? The Itnrest room can be most 
L^ifcant of the personnlity of its tenant ; his failure 
J make any impression on his surroundings is condu- 
■v». The nitist crowded or the gnu<liest room may 
tC the same story ns the barest. The Siersdorfs con- 
t^.fd their busincxn in five rooms, each a different ci- 
|W<^»ion of the sim^ilicity and sincerity which char- 
[■r:<ri2cd them and their work. There was the same 
l>Rab)e absence of the useless, of the merely oma- 
IwEtal, the same making of every detail contributory 
WJi to use and to beauty. One wearies of room.i that 
D any way ostentatious ; proclamation of simplicity 
tedious as proclamation of pretentiousness. Those 
^n« iieemrd to diffuse serenity; they were like the 
Kads of whom one never tires because ihey always have 
^^thing new and inlcreslJnK 'o offer. Especially did 
to be somethin;j miraculons about Narcisse's 
*t private office. It had few articles in it* and thej 
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unobtrusive ; yet, to git in that room and look about 
to have as many differing impressions as one would 
in watching a beam of white light upon a plain of vi 
snow. 

" How do you do it ! " Amy exclaimed, as she se 
herself. She almost always made the same remar 
the same circumstances. " But then," she went 
" you are a miracle. Now, there's the dress you've 
on — it's a jacket, a blouse, a belt and a skirt. 
what have you done to it? How do you induce ■ 
dressmaker to put together such things for youP " 

" You have to tell a dressmaker what t<^do," re) 
Narcisse, " and then you have to tell her how to d 
If she knew what to make and how, she'd not sto 
dressmaking long. As I get only a few things, I 
take pains with them. But you get so many that 
have to accept what somebody else has thought 
and just as they've thought it out." 

** And the result is, I look a fnunp,** said Amy, 
believing it for the moment. 

" You look the woman who has too many clothi 
have any that really belong to her," replied Nan 
greatly to Amy's secret irritation. "There's the c 
of wealth — too many clothes, to be well dressed; 
many servants, to be well served ; too many and to< 
houses, to be well housed ; too much food, to be well I 
Then to the office boy for whom she had rung, " P 
ask my brother if he's ready." 

Soon Siersdorf appeared — about five years you 
than his sister, who seemed a scant thirty; in his < 
and way of wearing the hair and beard a suggcstio 
Europe, of Paris, and of the artist — a mere suggcs 
just a touch of individuality — but not a trace of ) 
and no eccentricity. He was of the medium hei 
A8 
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bloadt with more lympathy titan sircDgth in hu - 
■res, but bo defined weakncw either. A boy-nwii ^ 
le inctiBctt and tutea, yoa would hiTC uid; indo- 
jcC CKpaUe of being spurred to toil; taking Bit 
' from Ui muTonnding*, jet retaining bi« own fiber, 
rac jmt back from a jcar abroad, where be had 
studying countrj houMt with eeperial reference to 
OBJ be t wee u house and garden — ^f or, the Siertdorfa 
ft theory that a pUec dioald be deugncd in its a- 
f and that the builder should be the deugner. TbtBj 
1 tbenwdTca builders rather than ardiitcets, be- 
• they thought that the separation of the two in- 
rable departments w&s a ruinous piece of artistic 
*^«*"**" — ^what is every kind of snobbishness in its 
ICC but the divorce of brain and hand? " No self- 
tcting man," Siersdorf often said, " can look on his 
e as anything but a profession, or on his profession 
sything but a trade." 

During lunch Amy all but forgot her father's de- 
nag hints against Armstrong in listening as the 
'her and sister talked ; and, as she listened, she 
ed. Tliey were 60 interested, and so interesting, 
ir Gfe revealed her own as drearily flat and wearily 
ity. They knew so much, knew it so thoroughly. 
!•« could anyone else fail to get tired of me when I 
SD horribly tired of myself? " she thought, at the 
(bb of depression about herself — an unusual mood, 
habitually she took it for granted that she must be 
of the most envied and most enviable persons in the 
U. 

Narcisse suddenly said to her brother, " Whom do 
I think I met to-day f Neva Carlin." At that name 
J, startled, became alert. ** She's got a studio down 
the end of the block," Narcisse went on, ** and ia tak- 
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ing kssona from Boris Raphael. That shows she 
real talent, unless — " She paused with a smile. 

" Probably,*' said Alois. " Boris is always in 
with some woman." 

" In love with love," corrected Nardsse. *' 
who are always in love care little about the partic 
woman who happ«is to be the medium of the momt 

** I thought she was well off," said Alois ; and 
he looked slightly confused, as if he was trying nc 
show that he had made a slip. 

Narcisse seemed unconscious, though she rej 
with, " There are people in the world who work » 
they don't have to. And a few of tbcm are women 

** But I thought she was married, too. It seen 
me I heard it somewhere." 

** I didn't ask questions," said Narcisse. "In 
do, when I meet anyone I haven't seen in a long < 
It's highly unsafe." 

With studied carelessness Amy now said: ' 
like to know her. She's the woman you were tal 
with at the door just now, isn't she? " 

" Yes," said Narcisse. 

" She looked — unusual," continued Amy. ** I 
you'd take me to see her." 

" I'll be very glad to take you," Narcisse offere< 
impulse. *' Perhaps she's really got talent and 
simply looking for a husband. Usually, when a wo 
shows signs of industry it means she's looking f> 
husband, whatever it may seem to mean. But 
Neva's in earnest about her work and has talent, 
might put her in the way of an order or so." 

" I'll go, any day," said Amy. " Please i 
forget." 

She departed aa sooo as lunch wa* over, and 
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Httv Mid niter wt out for thdr office* — Dot for 
Irir •vrit; H tbrf never 1 . ** Pretty, im't iheF " 
■lAUa. **Andextrcniel: intelligent.*' 

* tte ie iotdligcDt in a Knppy tort of w»j,** !•• 
jM kit alter. ** But ihe neither nid nor did anj- 
1m^ m joor premce to-di j to indintc it." 

'W^ then — abe*! prettj atough to make « mere 
!■ OUt ihc'i inteDigent" 
' *Iinr joQwerebe^nningtofillinloTtwithhir,** 

) **I? Bidienlau*!** 

** (Ni. I know jou better than jou know yourKlf in 
^H way*. You've been bent on marriage for Kveral 
yartBov.'* 

** I want children," aaid he, after a pause. 
" That*a it — children. But, instead of looking for 
for children, youVe got eyes only for the sort 
that nther refuse to have children, or, if they 
, abandon them to nurses. Let the Amy Fos- 
li Mwt alone, Alois. A cane for a lounger ; a staff 
a traTdcr.'* 
"Too're prejudiced." 
Tm a woman, and I know women. And I have in- 
in you to tell you the exact truth abcmt 

ever knows the side of another woman 

only to the man she cares for." 

*A very unimportant side. Its gilt hardly lasts 

■^ the wedding ceremony. If you are going to 

I the career you've got the talent for, you don't 

I n Amy Fosdick. You'd be better off without 

nfc, for that matter. You ought to have married 

Bjon wae poor, if you were going to do it. You're 

If you marry a poor woman, 
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youVl spoil her ; if you marry ■ rich woman, she'll ■ 
you." 

" You're loo harsh with your own sex, Narci» 
•aid Alois. ** If I didn't know you so well, I'd tl 
you were reaUy hard. Who'd ever imajpne, just h 
ing you talk, that you are so tender-hearted 
have to be protected from your own sentimental 
The real troth is you don't want me to marry." 

" To marry foolishly — no. Tell me, 'Lois, i 
could you gain by marrying — say, Amy Fosdick? 
what way coutd she possibly help youP She coul 
make a home for you — she doesn't know the first tl 
about housekeeping. The prosperous people n< 
days think their daughters are learning housckee] 
when they're learning to ruin servants by ordering t 
about. You say I'm harsh with my sex, but, as a ■ 
ter of fact, I'm only just." 

" Just ! " Alois laughed. " That's the hars 
word the human tongue utters." 

" I've small patience with women, I will ad 
They amount to little, and they're sinking to 
Girb used to dream of the man they'd marry. I 
it's not the man at all, but the establishment. T 
romance is of furniture and carriages and kt\i 
and clothes. A man, any man, to support then 
luxury." 

" I've noticed that,** admitted Alois. 

** It's bad enough to look on marriage as a care 
continued Narcisse. " But, pass that over. Whal 
the women do to fit themselves for it? A man let 
hit business — usually in a half-hearted sort of way, 
still he tries to learn a little something about it. 
woDian affects to despise hers — and does shirk it. 
knows nothing about cooking, nothing about buy 
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■ttng about mhm or qoMititiea or economy or hnltli 
r babM* or — She rwrcly knowa bow to put on tb* 
btfacs wbt geti; yon'Il mdmit that moct womai ■hoir 
^mify ttty bnTa't a notion what dothe* they ou^t to 
Mr. WoDMn dao*t ercn know enough to get to* 
)Acr ic^wctably clerer trape to catch the oten with, 
bi BMO fan in ; they ara't drawn in.** 
** Tct,** aaid Alois, ironic and irritated, " the world 



"* Staggen," retorted Kardaw. **Aiid the praa- 
!■•■• claim we're talking ahont them — don't cfoi 
hggvr on. Thtj atop and slide back — what can be 
^(cted of the husbands of such wives, the sons and 
Iv^ters of such mothers? " 

Karcisse was so intensely in earnest that her brother 
:h^Hd outright. " There, there, Cisiy," said he, 
I'Aa't be alarmed — I'm not eren engaged yet." 

Xarcisae made no reply. She knew the weak side of 
' brother's character, knew its melancholy possibili- 
I of derebpnwnt ; and she had guessed what was pass- 
[ii his mind as be and Amy were trying each to please 
lather. 

'You yourself would be the better — the happier, 
teialy — for falling in love," pursued Alois. 
* Indeed I should," she assented with sincerity, 
kt the man who comes for me — or whom I set my 
■ta for — must have something more than a pretty 
w or a few aex-tricks that ought not to fool a girl 
t sot of the nursery.** 

Na arrow penetrates a man's self-esteem more 
fly than an insinuation that he is easy game for 
But Alou was no match for his sister at that 
«f warfare. He hid bis irritation, and said good- 
" When you fall in lore, my dear, itil bo 
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jiut like the rat of us — with your heart, not with jour 
head." 

Narciue looked at him shrewdly, yet lovingly, too. 
** rm aot afraid of your marrying be<»LU>e you've fallen 
ui love. What I'm agitated about is lest you'll fall in 
km because you want to marry." 

Alois had ao uncomfortable look that waa con- 
fcanon. 




KXTA OOn TO aOHOOL 

BoEn let a week, nearly hro woeki, p«M bcfor* be 
ent to Me Miu Cftrlin. He thongfat he wu ddajiag 
1 hope thftt the impulM to tnTeatigate her would wane 
ad wink out. He had invariably had thia same hope 
bout ererj such impulse, and invariably had been di>- 
ppointcd. The truth was, whenever he happened upon 
woman with certain lines of figure and certain ex- 
ression of eyes — the lines and the expression that 
iruck the keynote of his masculine nerves for the femi- 
ine — be pursued and pnuscd not until he was satisfied, 
ited, calm again — or hopelessly baffled. And as be 
as attractive to women, and both adroit and reckless, 
nd not at all afraid of them, his failures were few. 

In this particular case the cause of his long delay in 
(ginning was that be had just maneuvered his affair 
-ith the famously beautiful Mrs. Coventry to the point 
'here each was trying to get rid of the other with full 
od obvious credit for being the one to break off. Mrs. 
'oventry was stupid; even her beauty, changclessly 
nely, bored and irritated him. But nature had given 
»T in default of brains a subtle craftiness ; thus, she 
IkI been able to meet Boris's every attempt to cast her 
M with a move that put her in the position of seeming 
b be the one who was doing the casting — and Boris had 
if^oinine vanity in those matters. At last, however, 
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'fiia we&riness of his tiresome professional beauty and 
his impatience to begia a new adventure combined to 
make him indifferent to what people might sa; and 
think. Instead of sailing with Mrs. Covcntrj, as he 
had intended, he abruptly canceled his passage; and 
while she was descending the ba; on the Oceame, he 
was moving toward Miss Carlin's studio. 

" You have not forgotten me? " said he in that de- 
lightfully ingenuous way of his, as he entered the large 
studio and faced the shy, plainly dressed young wontaa 
from the Western small town. 

** No, indeed," replied she, obviously fluttered and 
flattered by this utterly uneipected visit from the great 

** I come as a brother artist," he explained. He was 
standing before her, handsome and picturesque in a 
costume that was yet conventional. He diffused the 
odor of a powerful, agreeable, distinctly feminine per- 
fume. The feminine details of his toilet made hia 
strong body and aggressive face seem the more n 
line; his face, his virile, clean, blond beard, his r 
shoulders, on the other hand, made his perfume, lut 
plaited shirt and flowing tie, his several gorgeous rings 
and his too neat boots seem the more flauntingly femi- 
nine. ** What I saw of you," he proceeded, " and what 
your cousin told me, roused my interest and mj 
curiosity." 

At " curiosity " his clear, boyish eyes danced and lua 
smile showed even, very white teeth and part of the in- 
terior of a too ruddy, too healthily red mouth. Likt 
everything about him that was characteristic, this sniQl 
both fascinated and repelled. Evidently this man die* 
•n intense physical joy from life, had made of his in- 
tcDeet ao expert extractor of the last sweet drop of 
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phMBtc UmI ooold be got from perf ectlj hcalthyt 
mtom^kraimlj aeote nerrca. When he used an j ncnc, 
•■u af ttoM tramcd Mmnta of hit sybarite punoos* 
it wtm BO v m rd i e m , igoorant performuice nich u ordi- 
■■17 ■ortab are content with. It was a finished and 
psrfert wmfc of art — and somdiow suggestive of a 
t^gcr fidking its chops and fangs and ekws and f nr that ! 
S vi^A not lose a shred of its Tictim's flesh. But this 
of repulsion was fleeting ; the charm of the 
carried off, where it did not conceal, tha 
side. Beeanse Boris nnderatood his f dknr 
c^ecially the women, so thoroughly, they eonid 
not but think him sympathetic, could not appreciate 
that he lured them into exposing or releasing tlmr 
oaotions solely for his own enjoyment. 

But Neva was seeing the artist so vividly that she 
was aeeing the man not at all. Only those capable of 
teal csithusiasm can appreciate how keenly she txtth suf- 
fered and enjoyed, in the presence of the Boris Raphael 
wita to her meant the incorporeal spirit of the art she 
Iwvad and served. He, to relieve her embarrassment 
ad to give her time to collect herself, turned his 
wIk^ attention to her work — a portrait of Molly, 
the old servant she had brought with her from Battle 
PUd. 

He seemed absorbed in the unfinished picture. In 
bet, he was thinking only of her. By the infection to i 
vlncfa hi^dy sensitive people arc susceptible, he had he- 
ap^ as embarrassed as she. One of the chief sources 
if Us power with women was his ability to be in his own 
person whatever the particular woman he was seeking 
kppaied to be — foolish with the foolish, youthful with 
tte young, wise with the sensible, serpentine with the 
crafty, coane with the grossly material, spiritual with 
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the high-minded. He had rD natures within himself and 
could show whichever he pleased. 

As be felt Neva's presence, felt the thrill of those 
moving graces of her figure, the passion that those mys- 
terious veiled tytt of ben inspired, be was still per- 
fectly aware at her defects, all of them, all that must 
be done before she should be ready to pluck and enjoy. 
It was one of her bad mornings. Her skin was rather 
•allow and her eyelids were too heavy. Since she had 
been in New York, she had adopted saner habita of 
regular eating and regular exercise than she had had, 
or bad even known about, in Battle Field. She was be- 
{ to understand why moat people, especially most 
, go to pieces young; and for the sake of her 
work, not at all because she hoped for or wished for 
I^ysical beauty, she was taking better care of herself. 
But latterly she had been all but prostrate before a 
violent attack of the blues, and had been eating and 
sleeping irregularly, and not exercising. Thus, only 
■ Boris Raphael would have suspected her possibilities 
as she stood there, slightly stooped, the sallowness of 
her skin harmonizing drearily with her long, loose dark- 
brown blouse, neutral in itself and a ncutralizer. He 
saw at a glance the secret of her having been able to de- 
ceive everybody, to conceal herself, even from herself. 
He felt the discoverer's thrill; bis blood fired like 
knight's at sight of secret, sleeping princess. But he 
pretended to ignore her as a personality of the opposite 
sex pole, knowing that to see her and know her as she 
really was he must not let her suspect she was observed. 
He reveled in such adventures upon soul privacy, not 
the least disturbed because they bore a not remote re- 
semblance to that of the spy upon a nymph at the forest 
pool. He jufltifled himself by arguing that he made no 
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■ of hU difoorerict, but laid than upoo the 
Ugh sad holy altmn of ui and love. 

Vmr from heing diMouraged by the difieoltiet whub 
Neva «■■ diat monung making to obrioiu, he welcomed 
the ahnpt change from the monottmoue beauty of 
Doria Conitry. She had pren him no opportunitj for 
the cnrdae of his peculiar talmti. With her the ban- 
qiMt •■■ ready ipread; with thii woman practicallj 
cTcrytfamg had to be prepared. And what a banquet 
it would hel When he had derdoped her beauty, had 
made her all tfmt nature intended* had taught her wlf- 
cwifldwice and the value of externals and had given 
her the courage to exprera the idcaa and the cmotioiu 
that now shrank shyly behind those marvelous eyes of 
hers — How poor, how paltry, how tedious seemed 
<uch adventures as that with Doris Coventry beside this 
be was now entering! 

As if he were her teacher, he took up the patette and 
with her long^handlcd brushes made a dozen light, swift 
touches — what would have been an intolerable insolence 
in a less than he. To be master was but asserting his 
natural right ; men hated him for it, but the women 
liked him and it. 

" Oh ! " she cried delightedly as she observed the re- 
sult of what he had done. Then, at the contrast be- 
tween his work and her own, cried " Oh," again, but de- 
Rpondently. 

" You must let roe teach you," said he, as if ad- 
dressing the talent revealed in her picture. 

"Do you think I could lenm?" she asked wist- 
f.illy. 

He elevated his shoulders and brows. " We must 
all push on until we rench otir limit ; and until we reach 
it, we, nor no mao> can say where it is." 
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** But IVe no right to your time," ahe said retuc- 
tmtly. 

" I tau;b to learn. I teach only thoM f roni whom 
I get more than I give. You see," with his engaging 
boyish smile, " I have the mercantile instinct." 

She looked at him doubtfully, searching for the mo- 
tive behind an offer, so curious, so improbable in and of 
itself. She saw before her now the outvard and visible 
form of the genius she revered — a very handsome man, 
a man whose knowledge how to make himself agreeable 
to women must obviously have been got by much and 
intimate experience; a man whose sensuous eyes and ob- 
streperous masculinity of thick waving hair and thick 
crisp reddish beard, roused in her the distrust bred by 
ages on ages of enforced female wariness of the male 
that is ever on conquest bent and is never so completely 
conqueror as when conquered. But this primordial 
instinct, never developed in her by experience, was 
fe^le, was immediately silenced by the aspect of him 
which she clearly understood — his look of breadth and 
luminousncss and simplicity, the master's eye and the 
master's air — the great man. 

" A'ou will teach me more than I you," he insisted. 

" Why? ** she managed to object, wondering at her 
own courage as much as at his condescension — for such 
an offer from such a man was, she felt, indeed a conde- 
scension. 

" Because you paint with your heart while I paint 
rather with my head." 

" But that is the greater." 

** No. It is simply different. Neither is great." 

" Neither?" 

" Only he is supremely great who works with both 
heart and mind." 
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tte dMWcd bow well ahe andentood, by atjiag, 
*LTdo, for cxunpkP ** 

BorVi face wu the deTotec** at Bwntion of the god. 
Tia wwldlnKW, the rnggrtMure •ninwlity vamihed. 
** I i e c wr Jo atom laaoug paintcrf," nid he. " And he 
Tuchri the p™*-*-^ in one {rictare only — the jncture of 
the wanm he krred jet judged.** 

Bm own expicMioQ had chknged. The leait ob- 
HiVBHt voald have eeen juit then why Boris, connouf 
HBT* had pauied before her. She had dropped her 
■aik, had come forth aa the ihj beauties of the field 
Bft their beads above the snow in response to the sun of 
carl; spring. For the first time in her life she had met 
a human being to whom life meant preciiicly what it 
hsd meant to her. His own expression of exaltation 
passed with the impulse that had given it birth ; but ahe 
did not see. He was for her Boris Raphael, artist 
through and through. Instead of suspicion and shrink- 
ing, her long narrow eyes, luminous, mysterious, now 
expressed confidence; she would never again be afraid 
of one who had in him what this mao lind revealed 
to her. She had always seen it in his work; she 
greeted it in the man himself as one greets an old, a 
(tandi friend, tested in moods and times of sorrow 
and trial. 

He glanced at her, glanced hastily away lest she 
dwuld realize how close he had thus quickly got to her 
HNil, shy and graceful and resplendent as a flamingo. 
~ You will let me teach you P " said he. 

** I don*t understand your asking." 

** Nor do I," replied he. ** All I know is, I felt I 
must cfmie and offer my services. It only remains for 
Tou to obey your impulse to accept." 

Without further heaitation ahe accepted; and there 
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firmly established the intimate relations of master 
workman and apprentice, with painting, and through 
painting the whole of life, as the trade, to be learned. 
For, the arts are a group of sister peaks commanding 
the entire panorama of truth and beauty, of action and 
repose ; and to learn of a master at any one of them is 
to be pupil to all wisdom. 

Boris arranged with her to come three mornings a 
week to the atelier, raftered and gallericd, which he had 
made of the top stories of two quaint old houses in 
Chelsea's one remaining green square. Soon he was 
teeing her several afternoons also, at her apartment; 
and they were lunching and dining together, both alone 
and in the company of artists and the sort of fashion- 
able serious-idle people who seek the society of artists. 
The part of her sh^^ness that was merely strangeness 
did not long withstand his easy, sympathetic manner, 
his simplicity, his adroitness at drawing out the bo!«t 
in any person with whom he took pains to exert himself. 
It required much clever maneuvering before he got her 
rid of the shyness tliat came from lack of belief in her 
power to interest others. The people out West, inexpert 
in the social art, awkward and shy witli each other, often 
in intimate family life even, had without in the least 
intending it, encouraged her and confirmed her in this 
depressing disbelief. In all her life she had never been 
so well acquainted with anyone as with Boris after a 
week of the lessons; and with him, even after two 
months of friendship, she would suddenly and unac- 
countably close up like a sensitive plant, be embarrassed 
and constrained, feel and act as if he were a stranger. 
Self-confidence finally came through others, not at all 
through him. Her neir arquaintancci, observant, sym- 
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y lfat i c , qdd^r mw iriwt Borii ponital ont to Umb; 
•ad I7 ibor nunner, bj their otan j and nrgcnt mvite- 
tiom aad sunihr ddicate indircot ccn urfii nenti, tiny 
■idt Imt /ed vitlMmt mKdiig it that dw «w oot 
Menjj tolerated for hit aafca. but waa aoa|^ oa hv 

We hear modi of the effect of thinge inteTnal, litUe 
of Ae tax man potent effect of extcnwla. Bona, 
fnaUjf iDataria£itie,waa all for extemala. For hon the 
CKtcTDal waa not onlj the cign of what me within^ bat 
•bo warn •ctoaJIj it* creator. S» b^ercd that dntr* 
•icter wai more acenrately revealed in dress than in 
conversation, in manners than in professions. ** Show 
rae through a woman's living place,** he oft«n said, " and 
I win tell jou more about her soul than she could tell 
her confessor." His one interest in Neva was her fhj»r- 
ical beauty ; his one object, to develop it to the utmost 
of the possibilities he alone saw. But he waa in no 
hnrrj. He had the assiduous patience of genius that 
works steadily and puts deliberate thought into evcrj 
stnAe. He would not spoQ lus creation by haste; he 
woold not rob himself of a single one of the joys of 
anticipation. And his pleasure was enhanced by the 
knowledge that if she so much as suspected his real 
design, or any design at all, she would shut herself away 
beyond his reach. 

** I want you as a model," said he one day, in the 
offhand manner he used with her to conceal direct per- 
sonal purpose. " But you've got to make changes in 
your appearance — dress — way of wearing the hair — all 
that." 

She alarmed him by coloring vividly ; he had no sot- 
pseion that it was because she had been secretly using 
hia as • modd for several months. ** Fve hurt your 
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vanity? " taid he. " Well, I never before knew jou had 
tlwt sort of vanity. I fancied you gave the least pos- 
sible attention to your outside." 

" VU be glad to help you in any way," she hastened 
to assure him. " You're quite wrong about my reason 
for not accepting at once. It wasn't wounded vanity. 
... I don't know whether I have much vanity or 
not. Fve never thought about it." 

He laughed. " Well, you will have, when you've 
seen the picture I'll make. What a quc«r, puritanic lot 
you Westerners are ! " He seated himself at case 
astride a chair, and gazed at her impersonally, as art- 
ist at model in whom interest is severely professional. 
" I suppose you don't know you are a very beautiful 
woman — or could be if you half tried." 

" No, I don't," replied she indifferently. " What 
do you wish me to do? " 

•* To become beautiful." 

•* Don't tease me," said she curtly. " I hate my 
look*. I never see myself if I can help it." 

He took the master's tone with her. " You will 
kindly keep this away from the personal," reprimanded 
he. " I am discussing you as a model. Pvc no interest 
in your vanity or lack of it." 

She resumed her place as pupil with a meek " I beg 
your pardon." 

** First, I want you to spend time in looking at 
yourself in the glass and in thinking about yourself, 
your personal appearance. I want you to do this, so 
that you may be of use to me. But you really ought 
to do it for your own sake. If you are to be an artist, 
you must live. To live you must use to its fullest 
capacity every advantage nature has given you. The 
more you give others, the more you will receive. It ii 
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•at to joar endit tlwt joo don't think about dre« or > 
■to^JT yoondf in the mirror. Ths rwcrie . If joa 
■n hoMily, thooglit and attention will make 70a Icm 
ao^ If 70a are beautiful, or could be — Wbat a 
cnae to add to tbe unn^tlincM of the world when one 
Mj^d add to its u^tliocu! And what an tmperti- 
■ Me e to atardi for, to cr; for beauty, and to nfuat to 
ooynur own pan. 

** I liadnH thought of it in that waj,** eonfcaMd dw, 
•ndatfy in^rcsMd by thii unantwcrabk logic. 

Bit eyed ha prof eMionaQy through the moke ot 
!■■ dgarctte. " If you are to bdp me with tbe picture I 
have in mind, you'll have to change your hair — for the 
next few months. Your way of wearing it, I mean — 
though that will change the color too — or. rather, 
bring out tbe color." 

Neva colored with embarrassment, remembered she 
was but a model, braced herself resolutely. 

" For my purposes — Just stand before that mir- 
ror there." He indicated the great mirror which gave 
htm double the width of the atelier as perspective for 
his work. " Now, you'll observe that by braiding your 
hair and putting it on top of your head, you ruin the 
Gnca I wish to bring out. Tbe beautiful and the gro* 
tcaque are very close to each other. Ypur face and 
Sgure ought to be notable as an exhibit of beautiful 
Wngths. But when you put your hair on top of your 
head, you extend the long tines of neck and face too 
far — at least, for my purposes." 

** I see," said she, herself quite forgotten ; for, his 
impersonal manner was completely convincing, and his 
aposition of the principles of art was as important as 
novel and interesting. 

** Do joor hair weD down toward the nape of tbe 
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Deck — and loosely. Somewhat as it was that ni{^t at 
the Morrises, only — more bo." 

** I'U try it," sKe said with what sounded hopefully 
like the beginnings of acquiescence. 

** That's better ! " exclaimed be, in approval of her 
docile tone. " And keep on trying till you get it right. 
You'll know. You've got good taste. If you hadn't, 
it'd be useless to talk these things to you. The thing 
is to bring out your natural good taste— to encour- 
age, to educate, instead of repressing it, , . . No* 
don't turn away, yet. I want you to notice some color 
effects. That dress you have on^- You always wear 
clothes that are severely somber, almost funereal— 
quite funereal. One would think, to look at your garb* 
that there was no laughter anywhere in you — no possi- 
bilities of laughter." 

Neva's laughing face, looking at him by way of the 
mirror, showed that she was now in just the mood he 
wished. " I want to make a very human picture," he 
went on. " And, while the dominant note of the human 
aspect in repose is serious — pensive to tragic — it is re- 
lieved by suggestions of laughter. Your dress makes 
your sadness look depressed, resigned, chronic. Yet 
you yourself are strong and cheerful and brave. You 
do not whimper. Why look as if you did, and by in- 
fection depress others? Don't you think we owe it to 
a sad world to contribute whatever of lightness wt 
can?" 

She nodded. ** I hadn't thought of that," said she. 

"Well, don't you think it's about time you did? 
. . . Now, please observe that you wear clothes with 
too many short lines in their making — ^lines that con- 
tradict the long lines of your head and lody." 

She whirled away f rmn the mirror, hung bar head, 
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With eelor hi^ uid handi aciTouf. " Don't, pkaMt** 
Am Nud. "Yoa arc p^^g me misenbly •df-eon- 

** Oh, -nrj wdL" He Mooed offended, hurt. ** I 
Nc jooVe minindentood. ' How can I get uiy good 
out of 70a ai a model mikta 70a let me be frank? 
Whj drag adf, touf perwnal fedingt, to the foref 
TWt w not art** 

A long nlcnce, during whieh ehe watched him aa 
he ac oried at his cigarette. **rm aorrj," mht cx- 
Aiatd contritelj. Tm both ongracioua and uf 
gratefol.** 

** Vanit;, I call it," he said, with pretended disdain. 
~ Plain vanitj — and cheap, and altogether unworthy of 

TOO.** 

** Go on, please," she urged. *' 1*11 not give you 
farther trouble." Then she added, to his secret de- 
salt* " Only, ptetue don't ask me to look at myself be- 
fore jou — until — until — I've had a chance to improve 
• Ettle." 

** To go back to the hair again," pursued he, con- 
fBlmg his satisfaction over his victory. " My notion 
—for my picture — is much less severe than you are 
iabitually — in appearance, I mean. The hair must be 
■>y, graceful, loose. It must form a background for 
Ae face* a crown for the figure. And I want all the 
nbra and shades you now hide away in those plaits." 
Br nirreyed ber absently. " I'm not sure whether I 
■all paint you in high or low neck. Get both kinds 
rf dreases — along the lines I've indJcnted. . . . Have 
tWn made; don't buy those ready-to-wear things you 
■aate money on now. ... I want to be able to study 
van at leisure. So, youll hnve to put aside that prim, 
costume for a while. You won't mind? ** 
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She had her face turned &waj. She simply shook 
ber bead in aiuwer. 

** I know ;ou despiM these exterior thinga — so far 
as you personall; are concerned." he proceeded in a 
kindlier tone. ** IVe no quarrel with that. M; own 
Tiews are different. Vou pride yourself on being frc« 
from all social ties or obligations " 

" Not at all," cried she. " Indeed, I'm not tn 
cigotistical." 

" Egotism ! " He waved it away. " A mere word. 
It simply means human nature with the blinds up. And 
modesty is human nature with the blinds down. We 
are all egotists. How is it possible for us not to be? 
Does not the universe begin when we are bom and end 
when we die? Certainly, you are an egotist. But you 
are very short-sighted in your egotism, my friend." 

" Yes? " She was all attention now. 

** You want many things in the world — things you 
can't get for yourself — things you must therefore look 
to others to help you get. You want reputation, 
friendship, love, to name the three principal wants, 
bread being provided for you. Well — ^your problem is 
bow to get them in fullest measure and in the briefest 
time — for, your wants are great and pressing, and life 
is short." 

" But I must have them by fair means and thcr 
must be really mine. I don't want what mere externals 
attract." 

"Pish! Tush! Tommy rot!" Boris left the 
chair, took the middle of the floor and the manner of 
tbe instructor of a class. ** To get tbem you must use 
to the best advantage oU the gifts nature has given 
you — at least, you will, if you are wise, I think. Some 
of tbcse gifts are internal, some are external. We are 
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taA ot at BiMicd in nutter, and we get ctatset with 
mA other ool; bj meuu of nwtter. EztenuU an 
therrforc inqwrtant, are thqr not? To attract othen, 
thoM of the kind we like, we mtut develop our external 
to be ai iJeaaio g a« powSile to than. In general, we 
owe it to oar fellow bemgt to be a« u^tly a part of 
the view aa we can. In particular, we owe it to oar- 
■drea to make the beat of our minda and bodice, for 
our own pkaanre and to attract tboM who are congenial 
to oa and can do us the moat good." 

** I diall have to think about that," aud ihe, and he 
•aw that the waa more than half eonverted. " Fve 
ahra^s been taught to regard those things a« trivial." 

"Trivial! Another word that means nothing. 
Life — this life — is all we have. How can anything that 
make! for its happiness or unhappincss be trivial? 
You with jour passion for beautj would have every- 
thing beautiful, exquisite, except yourself 1 What sel- 
fishness! You don't care about your own appearance 
because you don't see it." 

She laughed. " Really, am I so bad as all that? " 

" The trouble with you is, you haven't thou^t 
■bout these things, but have accq>ted the judgment of 
others about them. And what others? Why, sheep, 
cattle, parrotfr— the doddering dolts who make public 
opinion in any given place or at any given time." 

She nodded slowly, thoughtfully. 

" Another point. You are trying to have a career. 
Now, that's something new in the world — for women to 
have careers. You face at best a hard enough struggle. 
You must do very superior work indeed, to convince 
anyone you are entitled to equal consideration with 
Dten as a worker. Why handicap yourself by creating 
aa imprcasicMi that you are eccentric, Insarre? ** 
TO 
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Neva looked astonished. ^ I don't understand/* 
said she. 

^What is the normal mode for a woman? To be 
feminine — careful of her looks, fond of dress, as pleas- 
ing to the eye as possible. Do you strive to be normal 
in every way but the one way of making a career, and 
so force people to see you're a real woman, a well-bal- 
^ anced human being? " 

Neva had the expression of one in the dark, toward 
whom light is beginning to glimmer. 

^ A woman,*' proceeded he, the impersonal instruc- 
tor, ^a woman going in for a career and so, laying 
herself open to suspicion of being * strong-minded ' and 
' masculine ' and all sorts of hard, unsympathetic, un- 
feminine things that are to the mutton-headed a sign of 
want of balance — a woman should be careful to remove 
that impression. How? By being ultra-feminine, most 
fashionable in dress, most alluring in appearance — Do 
you follow me?*' 

•* Perfectly," said Neva. ** You've given me a great 
deal to think about. • • • Why, how blind we are to 
the obvious ! Now that I see it, I feel like a fool." 

** Use the same good taste in your own appearance 
that you use in bringing out beauty in your surround- 
ings. Note that " 

Boris paused abruptly; his passion was betraying 
itself both in his eyes and in his voice. But he saw 
that Neva liad, as usual, forgotten the teacher in the 
lesson. He felt relieved, yet irritated, too. Never be- 
fore had he found a woman who could maintain, out- 
wardly at least, the fiction of friendship unalloyed with 
passion. *^ She acts exactly as if she were another 
man," said he discontentedly to himself, ^ except when 
•he treats me as if I were another woman." 
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He did not return to Uie lubject of her appearance. 
And his judgment that he had said enough — and his 
conSdence in her good taste — were confirmed a few days 
later. She came in a new hat, a new blouse, and with 
her hair done as he had suggested. The changes were 
ia thentaehres slight ; but now that her complexion had 
been cleared and taken on its proper color — a healthy 
pallor that made her cjes sparkle and glow, every little 
change for the better wrought marvels. A good com- 
plexion alone has redeemed many a woman from down- 
right ugliness; Neva's complexion now gave her regu- 
lar features and blue-white teeth and changeful, 
mysterious eyes their opportunity. The new blouse, 
one of the prettiest he had ever seen, took away the 
pinched-in look across the shoulders to which he had ob- 
jected. As for her hair, it was no longer a melange of 
light brown and dark brown, but a halo of harmonizing 
tints from deepest red to brightest gold, a merry play- 
ground for sunbeams. He was astounded, startled. 
"Why. she has really marvelous hair!" he muttered. 
Then he laughed aloud ; she, watching him for signs of 
his opinion, wore an expression like a child's before its 
»phinxlikc teacher. She echoed his laugh. 

" Mv advice about the mirror was not so bad, ch? " 
said he.' 

" S'o, indeed," replied she, with the first gleam of 
cix^uetry he had ever seen. 

Puzzling over her seeming unconsciousness of the, 
to him, nil-important fact that she was a woman and he 
a iniin, he ileciiiod that it must be a deliberately chosen 
policv, till' r-Milt (if things she had heard about him. 
11.- Imd nlw-ny. avoided talking of his conquests, though 
lie appreciated that it was the quick and easy rood to a 
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fresh conquest ; but it pleased him to feel that his repu- 
tation as a rake, a man before whom women struck the 
flag at the first sign from him, was as great as his fame 
for painting. And it seemed to him that, if Neva had 
heard, as she must, she could not but be in a receptive 
state of mind. '^ That's why she's on her guard,** he 
concluded. '* She's secretly at war with the old-fash- 
ioned notions in which she was bred." 

He could not long keep silent. *^ Has somebody 
been slandering me to my friend? " asked he abruptly, 
one day, after they had both been silently at work for 
nearly an hour. 

She paused, glanced at him, shook her head — a 
very charming head it was now, with the hair free 
about her temples and ears and in a loose coil low upon 
her neck. " No," said she, apparently with candor. 
"Why?" 

" It seemed to mc you were peculiar of late — distant 
with mc." 

" Really, it isn't so. You know I'd not permit any- 
one to speak against you to me." 

" But — well, a man of my sort always has a lot of 
stories going round about him — things not usually re- 
garded as discreditable — but you might not take so 
lenient a view.'* 

Her face turned towafd her easel again, her ex- 
pression unreadably resen'ed. 

** Not that I've been a saint," he went on. " We 
who have the artistic temperament — What does that 
temperament mean but abnormal sensibility of nerves, 
all the nerves?" 

" That is true," assented she. 

Then she was not so cold as she seemed! She un- 
derstood what it was to fed. *^0f course," he pro- 
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cwJi^** I u ppwe i ate your idwa on those nibjeets. At 
kul I ■wmit joo have the ideu of the pei^k aoiOBg 



8hB WM aiknt for « mommt. llMn ibe Mid» u if 
ihe w<n oaxcfoDy dwonng her vordi, " Fre lesnied 
Aat staadudi of morab, like itandudi of tut^ are 
I iili fM m l. Tlwre are many thmge about hnmaii 
Mitarc as I Me H in — in my friends — that I do not on- 
dsfrtand. Bnt I realiM I desem no credit for beinc 
what I •■ wlm I have not tbe sli^iteet temptation to 



Silmee agun, as he wondered whether her remark 
was a cbaoce shot or a subtle way of uiforming him 
that, if he were thinking of her as a woman and a pos- 
nbility, he was wasting energy. ** What I wished to 
■ay*** he finally ventured, ** was th&t I had the right to 
expect you to accept me for what I am to you. You 
cannot judge of what I may or may not have been to 
anyone else, of what others may or may not have been 
tome." 

** What you are to me,** replied she earnestly, 
** Tve no right, or wish, to go beyond that." 

** And," pursued he with some raillery, " don't for- 
get we should be grateful for all varieties of human 
nature — the valleys that make the peaks, the peaks that 
make the abysses. What a world for suicide it would 
be, if human nature were one vast prairie and life one 
long Sunday in Battle Field. . . . What did you hear 
■bout me?" 

" Nothing that interested me." 

** Really ? " He could not help showing pique. 

" Notlung that would have changed me, if I had 
befieved.** 

** I warned you it mi^t be true," he interrupted. 
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^True or false, it was not part of the Boris 
Raphael I admire and respect.** 

He shifted his eyes, colored, was silenced. He did 
not like her frank friendliness ; he did not want her re- 
spect, or the sort of admiration that goes with respect* 
But he somehow felt cheap and mean and ashamed be- 
fore her, had a highly uncomfortable sense of being an 
inferior before a superior. He was glad to drop the 
subject. *^ At least," reflected he, ^ the longer the 
delay, the richer the prize. She was meant for some 
man. And what other has my chance?" 

And, meanwhile, following his instinct and his cus- 
tom, he showed her of his all-sided nature only what he 
thought she would like to see ; time enough to be what 
he wished, when he should have got her where he 
wished — a re-creation for the gratification of as many 
sides of him as she had, or developed, capacity to de- 
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te Foiffici^a home. At the catered the im p oeb g 
arched entrance, Amy appeared* on the way to take her 
dog for a drive. *' It's father want* to see ;ou,** MJd 
•he. ** I'll take you to him, and go. Pd send Zut 
alone, but the coachman and footman object to driving 
the carriage with no one but him in it. Fancy! 
Aren't some people too lilly in their snobbiihneu— and 
the upper class isn't in it with the lower classes, is it? " 

" Yon don't begin to know how amusing you are 
•ometimea," said Narcisae. 

** Oh, I'm always forgetting. You've got ideas like 
Armstrong. You know him?" 

*' I've met him," said Narcisse indifferently. •* You 
say your father wants to see me? ** 

Amy looked disappointed. Her mind was full of 
Armstrong, and she wished to talk about him with Nai^ 
ciue, to tell her all she thought and felt, or thouf^t 
■he thought and felt. " There's been a good deal of 
talk that he and I are engaged," she persisted. ** You 
had heard it? " 

" I never hear things of that sort," said Narcisse 
coldly. " I'm too busy." 

** Well — there's nothing in it. We're simply 
friends." 
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" l*in sorry,'' said Narcisse. 

Amy bridled. ** Sorry ! I'm sure / care nothing 
about him." 

" Then, I'm glad," said Narcisse. ** I'm whatever 
you like. Is your father waiting for me? " 

Narcisse liked old Fosdick — his hearty voice, his 
sturdy optimism, his genial tolerance of all human 
weaknesses, even of crimes, his passion for the best of 
everything, his careless generosity. ** It's fine,** she 
often thought, ** to see a man act about his own hard- 
earned mealth as if he had found it in a lump in the 
street or had won it in a lottery." He seemed in high 
spirits that morning, though Narcisse observed that the 
lines in his face looked heavier than usual. ** Sorry to 
drag you clear up here about such a little matter," said 
he when they two were seated, with his big table desk 
between them. ** I just wanted to caution you and 
your brother. Quite unnecessary, I know ; still, it's my 
habit to neglect nothing. I'm thinking of the two 
buildings you are putting up for us — for the O. A. D. 
How are they getting on? I've so much to attend to, I 
don't often get round to details I know are in per- 
fectly safe hands." 

^ We start the one in Chicago next month, and the 
one here in May — I hope." 

** Good — splendid ! Rush them along. You — ^you 
and your brother — understand that everything about 
them is absolutely private business. If any newspaper 
reporter — or anybody — on any pretext whatever — 
comes nosing round, you are to say nothing. What- 
ever is given out about them, we'll give out ourselves 
down at the main office." 

"^ I'll see to that," said Narcisse. '' Fm glad you 
are cautioning us. We might have given out some- 
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thing. Indeed, now that I think of it, a man was talk- 
ing with mj brother about the buildings yesterday." 

Foadick leaned forward with sudden and astonishing 
aiptation. ^ What did he want? " he cried. 

^ Merdy some specifications as to the cost of simi- 
lar buildings.'* 

^ Did your brother give him what he asked for? ^ 
demanded the old man. 

^ Not yet. I beliere he's toget the figures together 
and give them to him to-morrow.'' 

Fosdick brou|^t his fist down on the table and 
lan^ied with a kind of savage joy. ^ The damned 
scoundrels ! " he exclaimed. Then, hastily, ** Just step 
to the telephone, Miss Siersdorf, and call up your 
brother and tell him on no account to give that infor- 
mation." 

Narcisse hesitated. ** But — that's a very common 
occurrence in our business," objected she. ** I don't 
see how we can refuse — unless the man is a trifler. Any- 
one who is building likes to have a concrete example to 
go by." 

^ Please do as I ask, Miss Siersdorf," said Fosdick. 
•* We'll discuss it afterwards." 

Narcisse obeyed, and when she returned said, 
** My brother will give out nothing more. But I find 
I was mistaken. He gave the estimates yesterday 
afternoon." 

Fosdick sank back in his chair, his features con- 
tracted in anger and anxiety. When she tried to speak, 
he waved her imperiously into silence. ^^ I must think," 
he said curtly. " Don't interrupt ! " She watched his 
face, but could make nothing definite of its vague re- 
flections of his apparently dark and stormy thoughts. 
Finally he said, in a nearer approach to his usual tone 
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and manner, '* It's soon remedied. Your brother can 
•end for the man. You know who he wa«? ** 

^ His name was Dehnar. He represented the How- 
lands, the Chicago drygoods people.^ 

^ Um,^ grunted Fosdick, reflecting again ; then, as 
if he had found what he was searching for, '^ Yes — 
that's the traiL Well, Miss Siersdorf , as I was saying, 
your brother will send for Dclmar and will tell him 
there was a mistake. And heMl give him another 
set of figures — say, doubling or trebling the first 
set. Hell say he neglected to make allowance for finer 
materials and details of stonework and woodwork — 
hardwood floors, marble from Italy, and so forth and so 
forth. You understand. He'll say he meant simply 
the ordinary first-rate ofllce building — and wasn't cal- 
culating on such palaces as he's putting up for the 
O. A. D.** 

Narcisse sat straight and silent, staring into her 
lap. Fosdick's cigar had gone out. She had nerer 
before objected especially to its odor ; now she found it 
almost insupportable. 

** You'd better telephone him,** continued Fosdick. 
** No — I'U just have the butler telephone him to come 
up here. We might as well make sure of getting it 
straight.** 

Narcisse did not stir while Fosdick was out of the 
room, nor when he resumed his seat and went on, ^ All 
this is too intricate to explain in detail. Miss Siersdorf, 
but ini gire you an idea of it. It's a question of the 
secrecy of our accounts.** 

^ But we know nothing of your company's accounts, 
Mr. Fosdick," said she. ** You will remember that, 
under our contracts, we hare nothing whaterer to do 
with the bills — that they go direct to your own peopk 
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tad KM paid b^ than. W« wuncd joa it wu a dnir 
prom ijilaB( but yon inaflM oa w*|Wiig to it. Ton 
Mid H WM TOUT long cotaUUwd mj, tlwt a dianga 

•void i^Mt Toor iriwk booUuqting, tint ** 

x<v~~yci> I TCDMndwr pcnoctfyt nnornqnod 
Fotdki, al good Immor. 

** Tov en*t hold iw nsponnble. We don't etw 
kwnr what pajanuli have hem made.** 



** It^a avfa^d lyrtem, permit me to aaj. It aOowi 
ckaaen for no cDd of fraud 007011 — thoo^ItiaakAe 

peopk we employed are bonett and won't talw adnotage 
fOf it. And, if your auditora wanted to, they eonld 
charge the company twice or three times or several timet 

I what the building cost, and " 

I ** Exactly," interrupted Fosdick, an unpleasant 
' iharpness in his Toice. " Let's not waste time discuss- 
ing that. Let me proceed. We wish no one to know 
wluit our buildings cost." 
i ** But — ^you have to make reports — to your stock- 

I bolder* — policy holders rather." 

** In a way — ^yes," admitted Fosdick. " But all the 

mm who have the direction and control of large enter- 

' prises take a certain latitude. The average citizen is a 

I picayuoish fellow, mean about small sums. He wouldn't 

I imderstand many of the expenditures necessary to the 

^ conduct of large affairs. He even prefers not to be 

irritated by knowing just wbere every dollar goea. 

He's satisBed with the results." 

** But how does he know the results shown him ara 
the real results? Why, under that system, figurea 
raigbt be juggled to chest him out of nearly all the 
profits." 

** ^w pnbHc is satis6cd to get a reasonable rctuia 
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for the moiw; it iiiTeita — and we slwmys { 
that," replied Foadick grandly. 

Narcisse looked at him with startled even 
•harp turn of the road had brought her to the 
a yawning abyss. It suddenly dawned on 
whole system of " finance." In one swift 
thousand disconnected facts merged into a com 
pulsive whole. So, this was where these cnoni 
tunes came from ! The big fellows inveigled t 
into enterprises by promises of eqtial shares ; I 
juggled accounts, stole most of the profits, kf 
the losses on the investors. And she iiad adi 
daring of these great financiers! Why, who 
be daring, with no conscience, no honor, and it : 
to gamble with other people's money, without 
penny of his own! And she had admired the 
osity, their philanthropy, when it was simply 
leM wastefulness of the thief, after one rich 
before another! She saw them, all over tl 
gathering in the mites of toiling millions 
funds, and stealing all but enough to enoou 
poor fools to continue sending in their mitcH ! 
it all in Jusiuh's face now, in tlic fnccit of 
clients; and slie wondered how she could havi 
blind as not to see it before. That hungry l<> 
times frankly there, again disguised by a sli 
layer of piety, again by whiskers or fnt, bii 
there. Face after face of her scores of aciin 
among the powerful in 6nance rose liesidc Jdsii 
she shrank and paled. Under tiie slather of 
bilitj, what gross appetites, what repulsive 
But for the absence of the brutal bruising?< 
rnncc and drink, these facts would seem cxhi 
rogues* gmllcry. 
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Jniah had no great opinion of the brains of hU 
fcDow mm. Women he regarded ai mentally defi- 
noit — were they not incapable of comprehending busi- 
ncM? So, while he aaw that Narciase was not accepting 
hif atatement as the honorable, though practical, truth 
he bdiered it to be, he was not disturbed. " I see you 
don't quite follow me," he said with kindly condescen- 
tion. ** Business is very complex. My point is, how- 
erer, that our accounts are for our own guidance, and 
not for our rivals to get hold of and use in exciting a 
lot of silly, ignorant people." 

Alois Siersdorf now entered and was efTiuively wd- 
ciHned. " What's the matter? " he exclaimed. " Have 
I made a mess of some sort? " 

** Not at alt, my Iwy," said Fosdick, clapping him 
00 the back. " Our rivals have f^ot up an investigating 
rammit tee— have set on some of our policy holders to 
pretend to be dissatisticd with our management. I 
thought until yesterday that the committee was simply 
t haphazard affair, got together by some blackmailing 
lawyer. Then I learned that it was a really serious at- 
tempt of a rival of mine to take the company away 
from me. They're smelling round for things to 
' rxpose ' — the old trick. They think this is a rare 
good time to play it because the damn-fool public has 
I been liquored up with all sorts of brandy by reformers 
ud anarchiits and socialists, trying to set it on to tear 
down the social structure. No man's reputation is 
■ofe. You know how it is in big affairs. It takes a 
broad-gage man to understand them. A little fellow 
thinks he sees thief and robber and swindler written 
. nerywhere, if he gets a peep at the inside. I don't 
know what we're coming to, with the masses being edu- 
cated jtut enough to imagine they know, and to try to 
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take Um nuuiiLgetnent of affurs out of the hands of tbc 
ralMtantial men." 

With lip curliDg Narcisse looked at her brother, 
expecting to see in his face some sign of appreciation 
of the disgusting comedy of Fosdick's cant; but be 
seemed to be taking Josiah and his oration quite seri- 
ously ; to her amaiemeot he said, '* I often think of that, 
Mr. Fosdick. We must have a stronger goTemment, 
and abolish uniTersal suffrage. This thing of ignorant 
men, with no respect for the class with brains and 
property, having an equal voice with us has got to stop 
or well have niin.^ 

A self -confessed thief trying to justify himself by 
slandering those he had robbed, and angry with than 
because they were not grateful to him for not having 
taken all their property — and her brother applauding ! 

** You're right," said Fosdick, clapping him on the 
knee. " Fve been trying to explain to your sister — 
though I'm afraid I don't make myself clear. The 
ladica— even the smartest of them — are not very at- 
tentive when we men talk of the business side of things. 
However, I suggested to her that you recall thme speci- 
fications you gave my enemies " 

" Is it possible ! " exclaimed Siersdorf , shocked. 
" Yes — yes — I see — I understand. But I can straight- 
en it all out. I was rather vague with Delmar. Ill 
send for him and tell him I was calculating on very dif- 
ferent kinds of buildings for him — something much 
cheaper ** 

•* Precisely ! " cried Josiah. ** Your brother's got 
a quick mind, Miss Siersdorf." 

Narcisse turned away. Her brother bad not even 
waited for Fosdick to unfold his miserable chicane; his 
wn brain had instantly worked out the same idea ; and, 
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inrtmd of in shame aiippresBing it, he had uttered it as 
if it were honoiii and lionorablcl 

" There's anoDwr matter," continued Fowlick. He 
no longer felt that he must advanee cautiously. Soinfr- 
timek, piTMins not familiar with liirf{e afTairs. not ae- 
mstomed to dealing under the mnilition.-i that compel 
h'beral interpretation of the moral code, had been known 
to balk, unlena approached gradunllj, unless led by 
gmlle stages above narrow idraa of the just and llw 
ri^bt. Bat dearly, tbe Siendoif b. Bring in the atao** 
pbne of hi^ ftuaoe, did not need to be aeeGmatad. 
' It maj be tlua committee can get permission from the 
State Goremment to pry into our afTairs. I don't 
think it can ; indeed, I almost know it can't ; we've got 
the Government friendly to us and not at all sym- 
pathetic with these plausible blackmailers and disguised 
anarchists. Still, it's always well to provide for any 
eontingency. If you should get a tip that you were 
likely to be wanted as witnesses you could arrange for 
a few weeks abroad, and not leave anything — any books 
or papers— for these scoundrels to nose into, couldn't 
you?" 

** Certainly,** assented Siersdorf , with great alac- 
rity. **Yon may be sure they'll get nothing out 
of «.*• 

** Tltett, that** settled,** said Fosdick. ** And now, 
let's have hmch, and forget business. I want to hear 
nore about thoae plans for Amy's house down in Jersey. 
She has told me a good deal, but not all." 

** We can't atop to lunch," interposed Narcisse, 
with a meaning look at her brother. " We must go 
back to the office at once." And when she saw that 
Foadick waa getting ready for a handshake, she moved 
toward the door, keeping out of his range vitbottt 
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pointedly showing what she was about. In the itreet 
with her brother iihe walked silently, moodily beside 
him, selecting the softest words that would honestly ex- 
prcu the thoughts she felt she must not conceal from 

** A great man, Fosdicli," said Alois. ** One of the 
biggest men in the country — a splendid character, 
•trong, able and honorable." 

"Why do you say that just at this time?** asked 
his sister. 

Alois reddened a little, avoided meeting her glance. 

** To convince yourself? ** she went on. " To make 
us seem less — less dinhonest and cowardly?" 

He flashed at her ; his anger was suspiciously ready. 
•* I felt you were taking that view of it ! " he cried. 
•* Vou are utterly unpractical. You want to run the 
world by copybook morality.** 

** Because I haven't thrown ' Thou shalt not steal * 
OTerboard? Because I am ashamed, Alois, that we are 
helping this man Fosdick to cover his cowardly thief 
tracks?** 

" You don't understand. Cissy," he remonstrated, 
posing energetically as the superior male forbearing 
with the inferior female. "You oughtn't to judge 
what you haven't the knowledge to judge correctly." 

" He is a thief," retorted she bluntly. ** And we 
arc making ourselves his accomplices." 

Alois's smile was uncomfortable. With the man- 
ner of a man near the limit of patience with folty, be 
explained. " What you are giving those lurid names to 
is nothing but the ordinary routine of busineas, 
throughout the world. Do you suppose the man of 
great financial intellect would do the work he doea for 
flmatl wages? Do you imagine the little people be 
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workl for and hu to work through, the bene6ci&ries of 
all tboae gwnt enterpriao, would give him his just doe 
voltmtarO; ? He's a nuui of affairs, and he works prac- 
tiealljr* dttls with human nature on human prmeiploa 
— ^jnst as do all the great meo of action.** 

Nardsse stopped short, gased at him in amaiement. 
* Alois! " she exclaimed. 

He disregarded her rdnike, her reminder of the time 
when be bad thought and talked verj differently. 
" Suppoee,** he persisted, ** these great fortunes didn't 
edst ; suppose Fosdick were ass enou^ to take a salary 
and divide up the profits; suppose all these people of 
wealth we work for were to be honest according to your 
definition of the word — what then? Why, millions of 
proplc would get ten or twelve dollars a year, or some- 
thing like that, more than they now have, and therc'd 
be no great fortunes to encourage art, to employ people 
like us, to endow colleges and make the higher and more 
beautiful side of life." 

** That's too shallow to answer," said Narcisse 
rteraly. " You know better, Alois. You know it's 
from the poor that intellect and art and all that's gen- 
uine and great and progressive come — never from the 
rich, from wealth. But even if it were not so, bow can 
jKNi defend uiything that means a sacrifice of charac- 
ter? " She stopped in the street and looked at him. 
** Alois, what has changed you? " 

" Come," he urged rather shamefacedly. " People 
are watching us." 

They went on in silence, separated at the offices with 
s few constrained words. They did not meet again 
until the neit momini; — when he sought her. He 
looked much as usual — fresh, handsome, supple in body 
sad mind. Her eyes were red round the edges of tba 
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lidi uid her usiullj healthy ilun had the paleness that 
comes from a sleepless night. " Well," he said, with 
bis sweet, conciliatory smile — he had a perfect disposi- 
tion, while hers was often " diBiciilt," ** Do jou still 
think I'm wrong — and desperately wicked? " 

" I haven't changed my mind," she answered, avoid- 
ing his gaze. 

He frowned; his face showed the obstinacy that 
passes current for will in a world of vacillators. 

" You've always left business to me," he went on. 
" Just continue to leave it. Rest assured I'll do noth- 
ing to injure my honor in the opinion of any ratiooal, 
practical person— or the honor of the firm." 

She was not deceived by the note of conciliation in 
his voice ; she knew be had his mind fixed. She was at 
her desk, stiffly erect, gazing straight ahead. Her ex- 
pression brought out all the character in her features, 
brought out that beauty of feminine strength which 
the best of the Greeks have succeeded in giving their 
sculptured heroines. Without warning she flung her- 
self forward, hid her face and burst into tears. ** Oh, 
I kale myself!" she cried. " I'm nothing but a wom- 
an, after all — miserable, contemptible, weak creatures 
that we are ! " 

He settled himself on the arm of her chair and drew 
her into his arm. " You're a finer person in every way 
than I am," he said ; ** a better brain and a better char- 
acter. But, Cissy dear, don't judge in matters that 
aren't within your scope." 

** Do as you please,** she replied brokenly. ** I'm a 
woman — and whcre's the woman that wouldn't sacrifice 
anything and cvcrythin(( for love? " 

She had, indeed, spent a night of horror. She felt 
that what he bad done was frightful disbooor- 
M 




pruof tlwt lie was losing his moral sense and. what 
M«nied to her wursct UTUiiiing n pander to the class for 
which they did most of the work they especially prided 
thcinselvM upon. She felt tliat. for hifl nuke do Icm 
than for her own. she ought to join the issue squnrdjr 
Nnd forre hint to choose the right road, or hcmelf go 
on in it alone. But she knew that he would let her go. 
And sb« had only him. She loved him ; iihe would not 
break with tilm ; nhe could not. 

" You know nothing about those buildings, any- 
how," be continued. "Just forget the whole business. 
rn tjike care of it. Isn't that fair? " 

** Anything I Anything ! " she sobbed. " Only, let 
there be peace and Iotc between us." 
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Shown irilo the big workroom of Nevada apart- 
ment with its light softened and diffused by skillfully 
adjusted curtains and screens, Narcisse devoted the few 
minutes before Neva came to that thorough inspection 
which an intelligent workman always gives the habitat 
of a fellow worker. 

** What a sensitive creature she is ! ** was the remi- 
niscent conclusion of the builder after the first glance 
round. A less keen obser\*er might have detected a 
nature as delicately balanced as an as[>on loaf in the 
subtle appreciation of harmony and contrast* of light 
and shade. And there were none of the showy, shallow 
tricks of the poseur ; for, the room was plain, as a seri- 
ous worker always insists on having his surroundings. 
It appeared in the hanging of the few pictures, in the 
colors of the few rugs and draperies, of walls, ceiling, 
furniture, in the absence of anything that was not 
pleasing; the things that are not in a room speak as 
eloquently of its tenant as do the things that are 
there. 

** Not a scrap of her own work,** thought Narcisse, 
with a smile for the shyness that omission hinted. 

^* Pardon my keeping you waiting,*' apologised 
Nera, entering in her long, brown blouse with stains of 
paint. ^ I was at work when you were announced*** 
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" And 70a had to hustle ererythmg out of light, w» 
Vd have do diance to Me.** 

Nen nodded ■miling aiaent ** Bat Pm better thui 
I ufcd to be. Really, I am. My point of vieir u 
hanging — rapidly — to rapidly that I wake up each 
noming a different perton from the one who went to 
bed the night before.** 

Nardwe vas thinlung that the Neva before her waa 
aa unlike tite Nera of their school days aa a spring land- 
scape is unlike the same stretch in tfie bleak monotoiMi 
of winter. " Getting more confidence in yourself? ** 
suggested she aloud. "Or are you beginninfi; to see 
that the world is an old fraud whose judgments aren't 
important enough to make anyone nervous? " 

" Both," replied Neva. " But I can't honestly 
claim to be self-made-over. Boris teaches mc a great 
deal beside painting." 

Narcisse changed expression. As they talked on 
and on — of their work, of the West, of the college and 
their friendship there, Neva felt that Narcisse hiid some 
undercurrent of thought which she was striving with, 
whether to suppress or express, she could not teD. 
The conversation drifted back to New York, to Boris. 
There was something of warning in Narcisse's face, and 
something of another emotion less clearly defined as she 
said with a brave effort at the rigidly judicial, " Boris 
is a great man ; but firht of all u man. You know what 
that means when a miui is dealing with a woman." 

Neva's Hp curled slightly. " Tliat side of human 
nature doem't interest nie." 

Narcisse, watching her closely, could not but be 

convinced that the indifference in her tone was not simu- 

tatcd. ** Not yet," she thought. Then, aloud, " That 

mfe doem't often interest a woman until she finds she 
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must choose between becoming interested in it and U 
ing the man altogether.'* 

Neva looked at her with a strange, startled expres- 
sion, as if she were absorbing a new and vital truth, 
self-evident, astonishing. 

^ Boris has lived a long time,'* continued Narcisse. 
^ And women have conquered him so often that they've 
taught him how to conquer them.'' 

^ I don't know much about him, beyond the paint- 
ing," said Neva. ^ And I don't care to know." 

The silence that fell was constrained. It was with 
tone and look of shyness more like Neva than like her- 
self that Narcisse presently went on, ^ I owe a great 
deal to Boris. He made me what I am. • • • He 
broke my heart." 

Neva gave her a glance of wonder and fear — ^won- 
der that she should be confiding such a secret, fear lest 
the confidence would be repented. Narcisse's expres- 
sion, pensive but by no means tragic, not even roelao- 
choly, reassured her. *^You know," she proceeded, 
^ no one ever does anything real until his or her heart 
has been broken." 

Neva, startled, listened with curious, breathless in- 
tentness. 

^ We learn only by experience. And the great les- 
son comes only from the great experience." 

'^Yes," said Neva softly. She nodded absently. 
^ Yes," she repeated. 

^ When one's heart is broken • • • then, one dis- 
covers one's real self — the part that can be relied on 
through everything and anything." 

Neva, with studied carelessness, opened a drawer in 
the stand beside her and began to examine the tips of a 
handful of brushes. Her face was thus no kmgcr 
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pletdf at ^ nn^ of • {NMnbk HMTcluiig ^anoa f roMt 
kr friend. 

"Sbaw me aiiTone who haa done anTthmg vortt 
^Om," eantmned Narebae* ** and FU ihow 70a a maa 
or a wonaa wliaae heart haa bam broken — and nwdad 
— nade strong. ... It uD*t abraTi lore that doea tha 
breaking. la fact, it's tima^jr something dse — espa- 
ciallj with men. Li my ease it haj^ened to be kna.** 

Nera'a flagers had ceased to plaj with tha bmshaa. 
Her hands rested upon tha edge of the dnwer lij^d^a 
yet thar ex p r es sh m waa sorodtow twaa. Hereyeawara 
gaaipg iato — Nardue woadered what Tisim waa 
hypootizing them. 

** It was ten years ago — when I was studying in 
Paris. I can see how he might not be attractive to 
■oiae women, but he was to me.** Narcisse laughed 
■lightly. ** I don't know what might have happened, if 
be hadn't been drawn away by a little Roumanian sing- 
er, like an orchid waving in a perfumed breeze. All 
Paris was quite mad about her, and Boris got her. She 
thought she got him; but he survived, while she — 
What she made her way back to Paris, she found it 
perfectly calm." 

" And you still care for himP " said Neva gently. 

Narcisse laughed healthily. " I mended my heart, 
accepted my lesson. . . . Isn't it queer, how dif- 
ferently one looks at a person one has cared for, after . 
one is cured? ** 

** 1 don't know," s«d Neva, in a slow, constrained 
way. " Fve never had the experience." 

After a silence Narcisse went on, " Pve no objeetim 
to your repeating to him what I've said. It was a mero 
rcminiscaice, not at all a confession." 

Neva shook her head. " That would bring op • 
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subject a woman should avoid with men. If it is nercr 
opened, it remains closed ; if it's ever opened, it can't \t 
shut again." 

Narcisse was struck by the penetration of this, and 
proceeded to reexamine Neva more thoroughly. Noth- 
ing is more neglected than the revision from time to 
time of our opinions of those about us. Though char- 
acter is as mobile as every other quantity in this 
whirling kaleidoscope of a universe, we make up our 
minds about our acquaintances and friends once for all, 
and refuse to change unless forced by some cataclysm. 
As their talk unfolded the Neva beneath the surface, it 
soon appeared to Narcisse that either she or Neva had 
become radically diiTerent since their intimacy of twelve 
years before. ^ Probably both of us," she decided. 
** I've learned to read character better, and she has more 
character to read. I remember, I used to think she 
was one of those who would develop late — even for a 



woman." 



u 



It was stupid of me," she said to Neva, ** but I've 
been assuming you are just as you were. Now it dawns 
on me that you are as new to me as if you were an entire 
stranger. You are different — outside and inside." 

** Inside, I've certainly changed," admitted Neva. 
** Don't you think we're, all of us, like the animals that 
shed their skins? We live in a mental skin, and it 
seems to be ours for good and all; but all the time a 
new skin is forming underneath; and tlion, some fine 
day, the old skin slips away, and wt**re quite new from 
top to tip — apparently." 

Narcisse's expression was encouraging. 

** ITiat happened to me," continued Neva. ** But I 
didn't realize it — not completely — until the divorce was 
over and I was settled here, in this huge wilderness 
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where the people csn't find each other or eren see each 
olher, for the crowd. It was the first time in my life. I 
caild look about me with the certaintj I wasn't being 
watched* peeped at, pressed in on all sides by curious 
eyes — hostile eyes, for all curious eyes are hostile. 
But you were bom and brought up in a small town. 
Yot know.** 

** Yes,^ said Narcisse. ^ Everybody lives a public 
fife in a fittk town." 

^ Here I could, so to speak, stand in the sun naked 
and let its light beat on my body, without fear of 
peepers and pryers.** She drew a long breath and 
stretched out her arms in a gesture of enormous relief. 
** I dare to be myself. Free ! All my life I*d been shut 
in« waiting and hoping some one would come and lead 
me out where there was warmth and affect ion. Wasn't 
that vanity ! Now, I'm seeking what I want — the only 
way to get it." 

Narcisse's face took on an expression of cynicism, 
melancholy rather than bitter. ** Don't seek among 
vour fellow beings. They're always off the right tem- 
perature — they either burn you or freeze you." 

** Oh, but I'm not trying to get warmth, but to give 
it," replied Neva. " I'm not merchandising. I'm in a 
buisiness where the losses are the profits, the givings the 



99 

gams. 

** The only businesses that really pay," said Nar- 
ci»9e. ** The returns from the others arc like the magi- 
cian's money that seemed to be gold but was only with- 
ered mulberry leaves. Won't you let nie see some of 
vour work — anything? " 

Neva drew aside a curtain, wlioc1e<l out an easel, on 
it her unfinished portrait of Rapliael. At first glance 
with most people the first glance is the final 
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Terdict — there seemed only an elusive resemblance t> 
Raphael. It was one of those portraits that arc forti- 
with condemned as ^^ poor likenesses.'' But Narcisie, 
perhaps partly because she was sympathetically inter- 
ested in Neva's work and knew that Neva must put in- 
telligence into whatever she did, soon penetrated to the 
deeper purpose. The human face is both a medium ind 
a mask ; it both reveals and covers the personality be- 
hind. It is more the mask and less the medium i^hcn 
the personality is consciously facing the world. A por- 
trait that is a good likeness is, thus, often a meaningless 
or misleading picture of the personality, because it pre- 
sents that personality when carefully posed for con- 
scious inspection. On the other hand, a portrait that 
is hardly recognizable by those who know best, and 
least, the person it purports to portray, may be in fact 
a true, a profound, a perfect likeness — a faithful re- 
production of the face as a medium, with the mask dis- 
carded. The problem the painter attempts, the prob- 
lem genius occasionally solves but mere talent rarely, 
and then imperfectly, is to combine the medium and the 
mask — to paint the mask so transparently that the me- 
dium, the real face, shows through; yet not so trans- 
parently that eyes which demand a *^ speaking like- 
ness " are disappointed. 

Ne%*a, taught by Raphael to face and wrestle with 
that problem, was in this secret unfinished portrait 
striving for his ** living likeness" only. She had learned 
that painting the ^ speaking likeness " is an unimpor- 
tant matter to the artist as artist — however important 
it may be to him as seeker of profitable orders or of 
fame's brassy acclaim so vulgar yet so sweet. She was 
not seeking fame, she was not dependent upon commis- 
•ioiis ; she was free to grapple Um ultimate mystery of 
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art. And this attempt to fix lUphnrl, thr Ix-autiful- 
ugly, loftj-low, finc-coarge, kind-cruel personality that 
walked the earth behind tliat gorgpous-grotcsquc ei- 
temA] of hix. was her first essay. 

" All things to all nien— and all wc.mwi, like the 
Kctiius tliftt he is," said Narciase, half to herself. Then 
to Neva, " What docs A* think of it? " 

" He hasn't seen it. ... I doubt if I'll ever show 
it to him — or to anybody, when it's finished." 

" It doe» threaten to Iw on intrusion on his right of 
privaey," said Narcissc. " No, he's not attracting you 
in the Joost AS 41 niniii" 

Neva looked aniuaed. " Why did you say that P ** 

" Because the picture is bo— «o impersonal." She 
laughed. " How angry it would make him." 

When Narcisse, after a long, intimacy- reu ew in g, 
or, rather* intimacy-beginning, stop, rose to go, she 
said, " I'm going to bring my friend. Amy Fosdick, 
here some time soon. She has asked me and Vve prom- 
ised ber. She is very eager to meet you." 

Instantly Neva made the first vivid show of her old- 
tiroe shy constraint. " I've a rule against meeting 
people,** stammered she. ** I don't wish to seem ungra- 
cious, but " 

"Ohl" said Narcisse, embarrassed. "Very welL** 

An awkward silence; Narcisse moved toward the 
door. " I fear Fve offended you," Neva said wistfuDy. 

" Not at all," replied Narcisse, and she bonettly 
tried to be cordial in accepting deniaL " You've the 
right to do as you please, surely."* 

** In theory, yes," said Neva, with a faint melan- 
choly smile. " But only in theory." 

Now unconsciously and now consciously we are con- 
stantly testing those about us, especially our friends, to 
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learn how far wc can go in imposing our ever aggressi^-e 
wills upon them ; and the stronger our own personalities 
the more irritating it is to find ourselves flung back 
from an unyielding surface where we had expected to 
advance easily. In spite of her sense of justice, Nar- 
cisse was irritated against Neva for refusing. But she 
also realized she must get over this irritation, must 
accept and profit by this timely hint that Neva's will 
must be respected. Most friendship is mere selfbhness 
in masquerade — is mere seeking of advantage through 
the supposedly blindly altruistic affections of friends. 
Narcisse, having capacity for real friendship, was eager 
for a real friend. She saw that Neva was worth the 
winning. And now that Alois was breaking away — 
Stretching out her hands appealingly, she said, ^ Please, 
dear, don't draw away from me.'* 

Neva understood, responded. Now that Narcisse 
was not by clouded face and averted eye demanding ex- 
planation as a right, she felt free to give it. ^ There's 
a reason, Narcisse," said she, ^^ a good reason why I 
shan't let Miss Fosdick come here and gratify her 
curiosity." 

" Reason or no reason," exclaimed Narcisse, ** for- 
get my — my impertinence. . . . I — I want — I need 
your friendship." 

** Not more than I need vours," said Neva. ** Not 
so much. Vou have your brother, while I have no one." 

•* My brother ! " Tears glistened in Narcisse*s 
eyes. ** Yes — until he becomes some other woman's 
lover." She embraced Neva, and departed hastily, 
ashamed of her unwonted show of emotion, but not 
p^ting it. 
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WHm Waller, the small, dark, discreet factotum to 
Foadick, came to Armitrong's office to aik him to go to 
Mr. Fosdick "as soon as you conveniently can," Ann- 
strong knew something unusual was astir. 

Fosdick rarely interfered in the insurance depart- 
ment of theO. A. D. Like all his fellow financiers bear- 
ing the courtesy title of " captains of industry," he ad- 
dressed himself entirely to so manipulating the sums 
gathered in by his subordinates that he could retain as 
much of them and their usufruct as his prudence, com- 
promising with his greediness, permitted. In the in- 
!>urance department he as a rule merely noted totals — 
results. If be had suggestion or criticism to make, he 
wcot to Armstrong. That fitted tn with the fiction that 
be was no more in the 0. A. D. than an influential direc- 
tor, that the Atlantic and Southwestern Trunk Line 
was his chief occupation. 

Armstrong descended to the third floor — occupied 
by the A. S. W. T. L. which was euppoHod to have no 
connection with the purely philanthropic O. A. I)., 
" sustainer of old age and defender of the widow and 
the orphan." lie went directly through the suite of 
offices there to Fosdick's own Ai?n. Fosdick had four 
rooms. The outermost was for the reception of all 
visitor* and the final disposition of such of them as the 
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underlings there could attend to. Next came the office 
of the mysteriouB, gravely tmiling Waller, with hi> 
large white teeth and pretty mustache and the folding 
picture frame containing photographs of wife and son 
and two daughters on his desk before him — what an air 
of the home hovering over and sanctifying the office dif- 
fused from that little panorama! Kfany callers sup- 
posed that Waller's office was Fosdick's, that Fosdlck 
almost never came down there, that Waller was for all 
practical purposes Fosdick. The third room was for 
those who, having convinced the outer understrappers 
that they ought to be admitted as far as Waller, sue- 
cceded in convincing Waller that they must be person- 
ally inspected and heard by the great man himself. In 
this third room, there was no article of furniture but a 
carpet. Waller would usher his visitor in and leave 
him standing — standing, unless be chose to sit upon the 
floor; for there was no chair to sit upon, no desk or 
projection from the wall to lean against. Soon Fosdick 
would abruptly and hurriedly enter — the man of preu- 
ing affairs, pausing on his way from one supremely 
important matter to another. Fosdick calculated that 
this seatlcM private reception room saved him as much 
time as the two outer visitor-sifters together; for not 
a few of the men who had real business to bring before 
him were garrulous ; and to be received standing, to be 
talked with standing, was a most effective encourage- 
ment to pointcdncss and brevity. 

The fourth and innermost room was Fosdick's real 
office — luxurious, magnificmt even; the rugs and the 
desk and chairs liud cost tlic policy holders of the 
O. A. D. nearly a htmdrcd thousand dollars; the pic- 
ture*, the marble butt of Fosdick himitclf, the statu- 
mrj, the bookcases and other funushing* had cost 
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tbt ilMiJiililiiii of tlw A. B. W. T. L. abwrt m mndi 
mm. 

Awrt fc a y fenad Foadiek taftbg wiQi Ibnii, Jot 
Morriit lAn wm one of hii anaor p erww u J oomud, and 
was pad fai part bj a flxed aimnal ntabtar f ram tha 
A. S. W. T. L^ In pftrt from tha daatie and gcnerondy 
largo hgal fond of the O. A. D. As Annatrong «»• 
tmd, Foafiek aaid: "Wdl, Joe, tlwt*a aH Yoa 



-FerfoeU7,**MidUorria. And lie bowed diataally 
to Anartnogi bomd o b aeq ni o ml y to hi* employer and 
dqwrtcd. 

** What*! the matter between you and Joe Morria? " 
asked Foadiek, whose quick eyes had noted the not at 
all obrious constraint. 

** We know each other only sli|;ht1yt" replied Arm- 
strong. Then be added, ** Mrs. Morris is a cousin of 
my former wife." 

** Oh — beg pardon for intruding," said Fos- 
dick carelessly. ** Sit down, Horace," and he leaned 
back in his chair and gaeed refiectively out into 
vacancy. 

Armstrong seated himself and waited with the im- 
perturbable, noncommittal expression which had be- 
come habitual with him ever since his discovery that he 
was Fosdiek's prisoner, celled, sentenced, waiting to be 
ted to the block at Fosdick's good pleasure. 

At last Fosdick broke the silence. " You were 
right about that conunittec." 

Apporently this did not interest Armstrong. 

" "niat was a shrewd suspicion of yours," Fosdick 
went on. ** And I ought to have heeded it. How did 
yoa happen to bit on it P " 

{ ihmggcd his shoulders. 
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** Just a guess, eh P I thought maybe ;ou knewwho 
vaa back of these fellows." 

"Who is back of them P" ai«kcd Armstrong — a mere 
colorless, uninterested inquiry. 

" Our friends of the Universal Life," replied Fos- 
dick, assuming that Armstrong's question was an ad- 
mission that he did not know. " They've plotted with 
some of the old Galloway crowd in our directory to 
throw me out and get control." Fosdirk marched 
round and round the room, puffing furiously at his 
cigar. " They think they've bought the governor 
■way from me," he prciiently resumed. "They think 
— and he thinks — he'll order the attorney-general to 
entertain the complaints of that damned committee." 
Here Fosdick paused and laughed — a harsh noise, a 
gleaming of discolored, jagged teeth through heavy 
fringe of mustache. " I've sent Morris up to Albany 
to see him. When he finds out I've got a certain can- 
celed check with his name on the back of it, I guess — I 
rather guess — he'll get down on that big belly of his 
and come crawling back to me. I've sent Morris up 
there to show him the knout." 

"Isn't that rather — raw?" said Armstrong, still 
stolid. 

" Of course it's raw. But that's the way to deal 
with fellows like him- -with most fellows, nowadays." 
And Fosdick resumed his march. Armstrong sat — 
stolid, waiting, matching the fingers of his big, ruddy 
hands. 

"Well, what do you think?" demanded his roas- 
ter, pausing, a note of irritated command in his 
voice. 

Armstrong nhnigged his shoulders. A disinter- 
ested observer might have begun to nupect that be was 
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ImSag YtmiUk on; bat Fotdiekt btnt npon ths game^ 
had BO mdi awpieiim. 

" I mnt jour oprnkn. ^wt't why I sat for jotif* 
he cried aapatioitly. 

** TooVe got Tonr mmd made op,** Mtid Annetroag. 
** I*Te BoUuiig to •aj" 

** Don*! yon think mj more eettlee it? " 

** No doubt, the goremorni eqndeh the invcetiga" 
tkn.** 

" CgrttMf he wiUI And that Bwau the end of 
those fdknr** attaqit to make trodbk for ua ttiroa|^ 
oar own pofiey boldera." 

" Why? " Bud Armstrong. 

"Don't you think bo?" Fosdick dropped into hie 
chair. " Fm not quite Batisfled," he said. " Give roe 
your Yiews." 

** This committee has made a lot of public charges 
against the management of the O. A. D. It may be 
that vhsi you try to smother the investigation, the de- 
mand win simply break out worse than ever.** 

"Pooh!" scoffed Fosdick. "That isn't worth 
talking about. I was thinking only of what other 
mores that gang could make. The public amounts to 
nothing. The rank and file of our policy holders is 
content. What have these fellowa charged? Why, that 
we've spent all kinds of money in all kinds of ways to 
build up the company. Now, what docs the average in- 
vestor say — not in public but to himself — when the 
management of his company is attacked along that 
Une? Why, he says to himself, ' Better let well enough 
alone. Maybe those fellows don't give me all my share; 
but they do give me a good return for my money, as 
mnch as most shardiolders in roost companies get.* 
Not my dear Horace, even a rotten management needn't 
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be afraid of iU public so long as it gives the returns its 
public expects. Trouble conies only when the public 
gets lea than it expected.** 

Armstrong did not withhold from this shrewd- 
ness the tribute of an admiring look. ** Still,** he 
persisted, *^ the public seems bent on an investiga- 
tion.*' 

** Mere clamor, and no backing from the press ex- 
cept those newspapers that it ain't worth while to stop 
with a chunk of advertising. All the reputable press is 
with us, is denouncing those blackmailers for throwing 
mud at men of spotless reputation.** Fosdick swelled 
his chest. ** The press, the public, know um^ believe in 
UM. Our directory reads like a roll call of the best citi- 
xens in the land. And the poor results from that last 
big tear-up are still fresh In everybody*s mind. Nobody 
wants another.** 

A pause, then Armstrong: ^ Still, it might be bet- 
ter to have an investigation.** 

"^ What ! ** exclaimed Fosdick. 

^ You say we've nothing to conceaL Why not 
show the public so? ** 

**Of course we havcn*t got anything to conceal,** 
cried Fosdick defiantly. ** At least, / haven*t.*» 

** Why not have an investigation, then? ** 

That reiterated word *^ investigation ** acted cm the 
old financier like the touch of a red-hot iron. ^ Be- 
cause I don*t want it ! ** he shouted. ^ Damn it* man, 
ain*t I above suspicion? Haven't I spent my life in 
serving the public ? Shall I degrade myself by notictiig 
these lying, slandering scoundrek? Shall I let *cni 
open up my private business to the mob that woold 
misunderstand? Shall I let them roll wu in the guMar? 
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**Tbmf you are aguut « policy of aggnnioD? 
Yoa intend amply to ut back and content yonnctf vith 
ignoring ftttacks." 

Foidick nibrided, teowling. 

** Suppose you allowed an ioTertigation " 

** I don't want to bear that word again 1 " Hid Fot- 
diek between bis teeth. 

Armstrong slowly roee. " Any fortber business? " 
he asked curtly. 

" Sit down, Horace. Don*t get toudiy. Damn it, 
I want your advice." 

** I haTMi't any to offer." 

" What'd you do if you were In my place ? ** 

Thii was aa weak as it sounded. In human societies 
concentrations of power are always accidental, in the 
sense that they do not result from deliberation; thus, 
the men who happen to be in a position to seize and 
wield the power arc often ill-equipped to use it intelli- 
gently. Foidick had but one of the two qualities neces- 
sary to greatness — ^he could attack. But he could not 
defend. So long as his career was dependent for suc- 
cess upon aggression, he went steadily ahead. It is not 
so difficult as some would have us'belicve to seize the be- 
longings of people who do hot know their own rights 
and possessions, and live in the habitual careless, un- 
thinking human fashion. But now that his accumula- 
tions were for the first time attracting the attention of 
robbers as rich and as unscrupulous as himself, he was 
in a parlous state. And, without admitting it to hint- 
self, he was prey to uneasiness verging on terror. Our 
modem great thieves are true to the characteristics of 
the thief class — they have courage only when all the 
odds arc in their favor; let them but doubt their abso- 
lute security, and they lose their insolent courage and 
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fall to quaking and to seeing Yisions of poverty and 
prison. 

** What would you do? " Fosdick repeated. 

" What do your lawyers say? '* 

Fosdick sneered. *^ What do they always say? 
They echo mr, I have to tcU them what to do — and, 
by God, I often liavc to show 'em how to do it." The 
fact was that Fosdick, like almost all the admired ^ cap- 
tains of industry,^* was a mere helplr.^<i appetite with 
only the courage of an insane and wholly unscrupulous 
hunger; but for the lawyers, he would not have been 
able to gratify it. In modem industrialism the lawyer 
is the honeybird that leads the strong but stupid bear 
to the forest hive — and the honeybird gets as a reward 
only what the bear permits. ** Give me your best judg- 
ment, Horace,'* pursued Fosdick. 

^ In your place, I'd fight," said Armstrong. 

•*How?" 

^ I'd order the governor to appoint an investigating 
committee, made up of reliable men. I'd appoint one 
of my lawyers as attorney to it — some chap who wasn't 
supposed to be my lawyer. I'd let it investigate me, 
make it give me a reasanably, plausibly clean bill of 
health. Then, I'd set it on the other fellows, have it 
tear 'em to pieces, make 'em too busy with home re- 
pairs to have time to stick their noses over my back 
fence." 

Fosdick listened, appreciated, and hated Armstrong 
for having thought of that which was so obvious once it 
was stated and yet had never occurred to him. 

** Of course," said Armstrong carelessly, ** there are 
risks in that course. But I don't believe you can stop 
an investigation altogether. It's choice among evils." 

"^ Well, we'U see," said Fosdick. "" There's no oc* 
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cmsi<m for hurry. This tituation isn't as bad as you 
seem to think.^ 

It had ahrays been part of his basic policy to mini* 
mixe the value of his lieutenants — it kept them modest; 
it moderated their demands for bigger pay and larger 
participation in profits ; it enabled him to feel that he 
was ** the whole show ^ and to preen himself upon his 
liberality in giving so much to men actually worth so 
little. He was finding it difficult to apply this policy 
to Armstrong. For, the Westerner was of the sort of 
man who not only makes it a point to be more necessary 
to those he deals with than they are to him, but also 
makes it a point to force them to sec and to admit it. 
Armstrong's quiet insistence upon his own value only 
roused Fosdick to greater efForts to convince him, and 
himself, that Armstrong was a mere cog in the machine. 
He sent him away with a touch of superciliousness. 
But — no sooner was he alone than he rang up Morris. 

** Come over at once,** he ordered. ** I've changed 
my mind. I've got another message for you to take up 
there with you." 

It would have exasperated him to see Armstrong as 
he returned to his own offices. The Westerner had lost 
all in a moment that air of stolidity under which he had 
been for several months masking his anxiety. He 
moved along whistling softly ; he joked with the elevator 
boy ; he shut himself in his private office, lit a cigar and 
lay back in his chair and stared at the ceiling, his ex- 
pression that of a man whose thougl^ts are delightful 
company. 
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Now that Fosdick saw how he could clear himelf, 
and more, of those he had been Tariously describing as 
prjers, peepers, ingrates, traitors and blackmailers, he 
was chagrined that he had been so near to panic. He 
couldnH understand it, so he assured himself ; with noth- 
ing to conceal, with hands absolutely clean, with not an 
act on the record that was not legitimate, such as the 
most respectable men in the most respectable circles not 
only approved but did — with these the conditions, how 
had he been so upset? 

** I suppose,^ he reflected, ^ as a man gets older, he 
becomes foolishly sensitive about his reputation. Then, 
too, the world is eager to twist evil into everything — 
and I have so many in my own class who are jealous of 
me, of my standing." 

The silliest thing he had done, he decided, was that 
talk with the Siersdorfs. Why, if they were at all 
evil-minded, they might suspect he was using those 
construction accounts for swindling purposes, instead 
of making a perfectly legitimate convenience of them 
to adjust the bookkeeping to the impossible require- 
ments of law and public opinion. ** It's an outrage,** 
he thought, ** that we can't have the laws fixed so it 
would be possible to carry on business without having 
to do things liable to misconstruction, if made gcncr- 
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mOj FdiBB. IM w m^t. ^ it fa, look at «1» 
•■Indus iriw hten taken odnntage of the Inn m 
afaoolnt^ bd to Wtc tlia l^iaktnn nwfa." Tw, it 
wu a blimdcr to talte tlte £tiendorf ■ into bk eooft- 
doice— tiioa^ tho joong man did dMnr that In bad 
braoH cnoM ^ to nndmtand tbc dementi of btrga af- 
f am. Stilif bi mi^t mbm tnoM maka uapTopn ttt 

FoadiefcdMsidad tbat tbanaftar tba vooebm Aoold 
pan tiiroo^ SiawdorTB bandi, thDold bava Bkra- 
dorTi O. E. "Tbatt if any qoMtion arisMi it will 
be to lui mtcTCtt to treat eonfldaitial matten eooA- 
dcntially. Or, if he should turn ftgainst me, he'd be 
Dnable to throw mud without miring himself." 

And now Fosdick saw why he had instantly jumped 
for the Sieridorf s. They alone were not personaUy in- 
volved in any of the ** private business " of the O. A. D. 
AD the directors, all the officials, all the important 
agents, were involved, and therefore would not dare 
tarn traitor if tbey should be vile enough to contem- 
plate it. Bat the Siersdorfs were independent, yet 
periloasly in possession of the means to make trouble. 

" I must fix them," sud Fosdick. " I must cUneh 
them." 

tlias it came about that within a week Alois was 
helping the directors of the O. A. D. to keep their ac- 
count* "adjusted" — was signing vouchers for many 
times tbe amounts that were being actually expoided 
upon tbe building. He hesitated before writing tbe 
firm name upon the first of these documents. On tbe 
face of it, tbe act did look — peculiar. True, it was a 
•imp)e matter of bookkeeping; still, he'd rather not be 
involved. TTiere seemed no way out of it, however. 
To rcfasa was to insult Fosdick — and that wben Fos- 
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dick was showing his confidence in and affection for him. 
Also, it meant putting in jeopardy three big orders in 
hand — the two office buildings and Overlook. 

** It*d break Narcisse's heart to have to give up 
doing Overlook/* he said to himself. Yes, he would 
sign the vouchers; now that he felt he was acting, at 
least in large part, for his dear sistcr^s sake, he had no 
qualms. Having passed the line, he looked back with 
amusement. He debating as a moral question a matter 
of business routine! A matter approved bj such a 
character, such a figure as Josiah Fosdick ! 

Some of these ** technically inaccurate *' vouchers 
were before him when Narcisse happened into his ofllce. 
Though there was ** nothing wrong with them — noth- 
ing whatever,'' and though she would not have known it 
if there had been, he instinctively slipped the blotting 
pad over them. 

"What are you hiding there? *• she teased inno- 
cently. "A love letter .5» *♦ 

He frowned. ** You've got that on the brain,** he 
retorted, with a constrained smile. " What do jou 
want — now.^ ** 

** Amy's here. Have you time to go over the 
plans ? " 

** Yes — right away,** said he, with quick complete 
change of manner. 

She winced. So sensitive had she become on the 
subject of her brother and her friend that she was hurt 
by the most casual suggestion from either of interest 
in the other. Regarding her brother as irresistible^ 
she assumed that, should he ask Amy, he would be 
snapped in, like fly by frog. ** Yet,** said she to her- 
•df» ** they're utterly unsuited. He'd realize it as soon 
as he was married to her. Why can't a man ever ace 
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throng a woman ontO he'i had an affair with har and 
gotten orer her? " 

** Shall we look at the plan* here or in jour roomP ** 
heaiked. 

** m Mnd her here. ... It won't be necemary for 
me to oome, wiU it? ** 

**No. WeHl hanUj get round to jour part to- 
day*** laid Alois. And Amj went in alone, and ipent 
the entire aftemotn with Alois. And most attntetvnt 
he made himtclf to Amj. In his profession* he had 
man J dements of strength ; he hated shams, had a nat- 
ural sense of the beautiful, unspoiled by the conven- 
tionalities that reduce most architects to slavish copy- 
ists. He did not think things fine simply because they 
were old ; neither did be think them ugly or stale for 
tliat reason. He knew how to judge on merit alone; 
■nd he had educated Amy Fosdick to the point where 
hhe at least appreciated his views and ideas. When a 
man gets a woman trained to that point, he thinks her 
a marvel of independent intellect, with germs of genius 
— if she is at all attractive to him physically. He 
forgot that, until Amy had " taken up " the Sicrs- 
(lorfs, she had been as enthusiastic about the barren 
and conventional Whitbridge as she now was about 
them. Appreciation is one of the most deceptive 
qualities in the worid, where it is genuine. Through 
it we are all constantly disguising from ourselves and 
from others our own mental poverty. 

Usually appreciation is little more than a liking for 
the person whose ideas we think we understand and 
share. In Amy's case, there w»s a good deal of real 
understanding. She liud much natural good taste, 
•-nough to leam to share in the amusement of \arcisse 
und Alois at the silly imitations of old-world palaces 
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her acquaintances were hastening to house themselves 
in — palaces built for a forever departed era of the 
human race, for a past people of a past and gone social 
order; she also saw, when Alois pointed it out to her, 
the silliness of the mania for antiques which in our day 
is doing so much to suffocate originality and even good 
taste. She learned to loathe the musty, fusty rags and 
worm-eaten woods the crafty European dealers manu- 
facture, ** plant," and work oflT on those Americans who 
are bent upon the same snobbishness in art education 
that they are determined to have in the other forms of 
education. Kncouraged by Narcisse and Alois, she 
came boldly out against that which she had long in 
secret doubted and disliked. She was more than willing 
that they should build her a house suitable as a habita- 
tion for a human being in the twentieth century — a 
house that was ventilated and convenient and scien- 
tific. And she was giving Alois a free hand in planning 
surroundings of spontaneous !;eauty rather than of the 
kind that pleased the narrower and more precise fancy 
of a narrower age, to which the idea of freedom of any 
sort was unknown. 

^Gracious! It*s after half past four!** she ex- 
claimed, as if she had just become conscious of the fact« 
when in truth slie had been impatiently watching the 
clock by way of a mirror for nearly an hour. 

^ So it is ! ** said Alois, immensely flattered by her 
unconsciousness of time. 

** I want to take these plans with me — to show them 
to some one." 

Alois felt that the ^ some one " was a man, and a 
Tery particular friend— else, she would have spoken the 
name. ** Very well," he said, faintly sullen. 

*^ DonH be disturbed," was her absent reply. "" FU 
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take good care of them.*' She amr ihx change in hhn; 
hot, not tUnkuig of him ai a ntut but •• an inteDigenee 
oolj, «he did not gnup the caoee. "Thank jon eo 
modi,** ibe went on, " for being m patient with me. 
How ipkndid it must be to have ahrays with one a mind 
like ymn — or NaTcine*B. Well, until to-morrow, or 
next day.** And, looking ai charming mm only a pretty 
woman with a fortune can look to a man who waab 
both her and her fortunei ■!» left him desolate. 

The ** ione one ** wa> indeed a man. But he — ^Arm- 
strong — did not arrive until half an hour after the My 
pointed time. She came into the •mall salon into whidi 
he had been shown, her fifloves, hat and wraps on and 
llie big roll of plans under her arm ; and no one would 
have sug|>ectod that she h»d been waiting for him since 
ten minutes before five and had spent most of the time 
in primping. " I'm all blown to pieces," she apolo* 
gized, aa she entered. ** Have I kept you waiting? I 
really couldn't help it." 

" I just got here," said Armstrong. " I, too, was 
Intc — business, as always." Which was true enough; 
but the whole truth would have been that he forgot the 
appointment until its very hour. " I'll not keep you 
long," he continued. " I've got to dress for an early 
dinner." 

She was BO disappointed that she did not dare speak, 
lest she should show her ill humor — and she knew Arm- 
strong detested a bad disposition in a woman. She 
rang for tea; when the servants liad brought it and 
were gone, she began fussinj; with her coat. He, pre- 
occupied, did not see her Itinted signals until she said, 
•* Please, do help nic." 

As he drew off the cont there floated to him a de- 
lightful perfume, a mingling of feminine and flowen, 
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of freshness and delicacy, a stimulating suggestion of 
the sensuous refinements which a woman with taste and 
the means can employ as powerful allies in her siege of 
man. She looked up at him — her eyes were, save her 
teeth, her best feature. She just brushed his arm in 
one of those seemingly unconscioux, afTcctionatc- 
fricndly gestures which are intended to be encouraging 
without being " unwomanly." " How is my friend to- 
day?" she inquired. 

"So-so," replied he. taking her advances at their 
fiice value. 

" You never come here unless I send for you, and 
you always have some excuse for going soon." 

He smiled good-natured raillery. *' How sure of 
yourself you feel ! " 

'* Why do you say that ? " 

** Your remark. You are always making that kind 
of remarks. They're never made except by women who 
feel sure," 

"But I don't," protested she. "On the contrary, 
I'm very humble — where you're concerned." She gave 
him a long look. " And you know that's true." 

He laughed at her with his eyes. " No. I shan't 
do it. You'll have only your trouble for your pains." 

She colored. " What do you mean? " 

" That I won't propose to you. You've been try- 
ing to inveigle me into it for nearly a year now. But 
you'll have to do without my scalp." 

The big Westerner's jesting manner carried his re- 
mark, despite its almost insolent franknes.^. Beside*, 
what with Amy's content with herself and partiality for 
him, it would have been difficult for him to offend ber. 
Never before had she been able to lure him so near to 
the one subject she wished to discuss witb him. " What 
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caneai," cried sbct all ■milei. " You fancy I've been 
flirting with yon. I might have known ! Men always 
misundentand a woman't friendihip. I tuppote jon 
imagine Vm in lore with jou.** 

" Not in the least. No more than I with you." 

She looked crettfallen at thit. Whether a woman 
has much or little to ^tc a man, whether she wanta hit 
loTC or not, ahe always wishes to feel that it is there 
waiting for her. ** Why do you imagine I wish you to 
ask me to marry you? " she asked, swiftly reeovering 
and not beliering him. 

He did not answer that. Instead he sud: "You 
came very near to getting your way about a year ago. 
I had idwut made up my mind to marry you." 

" To marry roe," she echoed ironically. 

"To marry you," he repeated in his attractive, 
downright fashion. 

" Well — why didn't you? " 

" I decided I didn't need you," said ho, most mat- 
ter-of-fact. " I saw I'd be repeating the blunder I made 
when I married before. When I got out of college, I 
was so discouraged by the prospect, I felt so weak with- 
out money or influence, that I let myself drift into a 
f^cat folly — for it ia a folly to iniaginc that money or 
influence are of any value in making a career. They're 
the results of a career, not its cause. Once more, when 
I faced the big battle here in Nev York, I was fooled 
for a while in spite of myself by the same old delusion. 
I saw that the successful men all liad great wealth, and 
1 made the same old shallow mistukc of supposing their 
wealth gave them their success. But I got back to the 
sensible point of view very quickly." 

" And so^I-^«scaped." 

** Escaped is the word for it." 
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" You are flstterin({ — to-day." 

** That sarcasm because I did not bo much as speak 
of your channs, I suppose ? " 

" You might have said I was persoDally a little of a 
tonptation." 

"Why go into that?" rejoined he, with an intona- 
tioa that gave her a chance to be flattered, if she chose. 
** Of course, if I had decided I needed you in my career, 
I'd have flung myself over ears into love. As it was, 
don't you think my keeping away from you compli- 
meotary?" 

This was the nearest he had ever come to an admis- 
sion that she was attractive to him; she straightway 
exaggerated it into a declaration of love. Very few 
women make or c\'en understand a man's clear distinc- 
tion between physical attraction and love; Amy thought 
them one and the same. 

" You are bo hard ! " said she. " I wonder at myself 
for liking you." As she spoke, she rapidly thought it 
out with the aid of her vanity ; men and women, in their 
relations with each other, always end by taking counsel 
of vanity. He wanted her; he had taken this subtle 
means to get within her dcfcnBcs and, without running 
the risk of a refusal, find out whether he could get her, 
whether a woman of her wealth and position would con- 
descend to him. It was with her sweetest, cmndidcst 
smile that she went on, " Now it is all settled. Vou 
don't want to marry me; you aren't in love with me. I 
need not be afraid of any designs, mercenary or other- 
wise. At last, we can l>e real friends." 

He reflected, then said with a judicial, impersonal 
air, " No matter how well a man plays the game of man 
and man, he usually plays the game of man and woman 
bwlly. Why? Because he thinks the conditions are 
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diffemL He u deccind by wonun's air of guileleM- 
ncM into una g ining Iw hu Uk game all his own waj." 

**Wluit has that got to do with wl^t I said to 
joQ? " ukcd she, her color a confessioo that the qnca- 
tioD was minecessary. 

He again laughed at her with hii eyes. ** Why did 
jou think it had? " 

She pouted. "You are in a horrible mood t»- 
day." 

He rose. ** Thanlw for the hiot** 

She b^an to unroll the plans. 

** Now, th€Te*$ the man for you," sud he, with a 
gesture toward her bundle of blue prints. 

"Who?" 

" Siersdorf." 

" If I had to choose, I'd prefer — even you.'* 

" Siersdorf is adaptable and appreciative. He's 
good to look at, has a good all-round mind, is extraordi- 
nary in his specialty. You couldn't do better." 

" I don't want him," she cried impatiently. " I 
prefer to suit myself in marrying." She stood before 
him, her hands behind her, the pretty face tilted dar- 
ingly upward. " Are you trying to make me dislike 
you .' " 

He looked down at her ; there was not a hint jn his 
expression that her dare was a temptation. " I must 
lie going," said he. 

Tears gathered in her eyes, made them brilliant, 
took away much of their natural hardness. ** Won't 
you be friends ? " she appealed. 

He continued to look straight into her eyes until 

her expression told him she knew he was not dsceired 

by her nuuieuverings and strategies. Then he said, 

" No," with terse directness of manner as well as of 
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speech. " No, because ;ou do not want friends. You 
want victims." 

Id sudden anger she flung off her mask. ** I am a 
good hater," she warned. " You don't want roe to turn 
•gainst you, do you? " 

His face became sad and somewhat bitter. There 
had been a time when such a menace from a source to 
near Iiis career would have alarmed him, would have set 
him to debating conciliation. But his self -confidence 
had developed beyond that stage, had reached the point 
where a man feels that, if any force from without can 
injure him, the sooner he finds it out, the more quickly 
he will be able to make a career founded upon the onl}^ 
unshakable ground, his own single strength. 

" I've taken a great di-«l off you," she went on in a 
menacing tone, a tone intended to remind him that he 
was an employee. "You ought to be more careful. 
I'm not all sweetness. I can be hard and unforgiving 
when I cease to like." 

He laughed unpleasantly as vanity thus easily 
divested itself of its mask of love. " And to cross you 
is all that's necessary to rouse your diMike." 

** That's all," said she. And now she looked like 
her father in his rare exhibitions of his true self. She 
had never deceived Armstrong altogctlier. But he was 
too masculine not to have lingering* of the universal 
male delusion that feminine always and necessarily 
means at least something of sweetness anil tendemesH. 

" Sliall we be friends? " she demanded sharply, im- 
periounly. At bottom, she could not believe anyoiit- 
would stand against the power that gave her a scep- 
ter — the power of wealth. "Friends, or — not?" 

** As you please," replied he, bowing coldly. And 
lie went, his last look iJtogetlter calm, not without a 
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ting* of contempt. He realized that he had eome there 
to put an end to his flirtation with her, to assert hia own 
independence, to free himself from the entanglenMnt 
which his temporary weakness of the first days in orer- 
whelming New York had led him into. The swimmer, 
used only to pond or narrow river, is unnerved for » 
moDioit when he finds himself in the sea ; but if he knows 
his art, he is soon reassured, because be discovers that 
no more skin is needed for sea than for pond, only a 
little more self-confidence. 

He was not clear of the house when she was aaying 
to herself, ** Hugo is right about him. Father nmat 
take him in hand. He shall be taught his place." 
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Abmbteong felt that he had regained hiB lib- 
.rty. 

The priacipal feature of every adequate defense ta 
TigoroUB attack; and, so long as Amy was pretending 
to be and was thinking herself hiii friend, was in fact as 
much his friend as it was possible for one to be who had 
been bred to self-worsliip, Armstrong could take only 
lame, passive measures against Fosdick. But now — In 
the oncoming struggle in which he would get no quar- 
ter, he need give none. Several times, as he was dress- 
ing for dinner, a cynical smile played over his features. 
What a queer game life was! In other circumstances. 
that might easily have come about, he and Amy would 
have plunged into a romantic love afTair; they would 
have been standing by each other against all the world, 
the stronger in their love and devotion for the opposi- 
tiiHi. A few words, and olT flies her mask of sweetness. 
BO deceptive that it almost deceived herself, and away 
go«B her pretense of friendship; the friends become 
enemies, liking becomes hate. No real change in cither 
of them ; each just as likable as before ; yet, what a dif- 
fercncel It amused him. It saddened him. ** Prob- 
ably at this very moment she's edging her father on ta 
destroy me," he thought. But that disturbed him not 
at alL Be bad no fear of enemies ; be knew that the; 
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fling UkoucIks aguut the gste* m vun, onleM Uwre 
ftre truton witlun. 

This break with Amy *•■ moet opportune. He 

was dining at the TraJTordi that erening; he could tdl 

Trafford he would accept without anj reserratioiu the 

loDg^tandiBg invitation to enter the Atwatcr-Trafford 

\ plot to Mm the O. A. D. 

Trafford wai one of the rising itars m finance^ He 
oripnated in a village in Bouthem New Jereey where he 
was first a school teacher, then a lawyer. He spent 
raaaj jcars in studying the problem of success— me- 
cess, of course, meaning the getting of a vast fortune. 
He discovered that there were two ways to enormous 
wealth — by seizing an accumulation amassed by some 
one else; by devising a trap that would deceive or com- 
pel a multitude of people to cootribute each his mite of 
a few dimes or dollars. The first way was the quicker, 
of course ; but Trafford saw that the number of multi- 
millionaires incapable of defending at least the bulk of 
their wealth was extremely limited, and that, of themt 
few indeed kept their wealth together so that one swoop 
could scoop it all. His nnnd turned to the other way. 
After carefully examining the various forms of trap, 
he was delighted to discover that the one that was easiest 
to use was also the best. Insurance 1 To get several 
hundred thousand people to make you absolute trustee 
of their savings, asking no real accounting ; and all you 
had to do was to keep a certain part of the money safely 
invested so that, when anybody died, you could pay his 
heirs about what he had pnid you, with simple interest, 
or less, added. TralFord studied the life insurance 
tables, and he was amazed that nubocly had ever taken 
the trouble to expose the business. He stood astounded 
before the revelation that the companies must be eam- 
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ing, on ** riska " alone, from ten to thirty per cent, 
this in addition to what clever fellows on the inside must 
be doing in the way of speculation ; that policy holders 
got back in so-called dividends less than five, uiually 
ku than four, often less than three per cent! 

TrafFord's fingers twitched. Rich? Why, he would 
be worth millions ! 

He niade choice among the different kinds of insur- 
ance. The object was to get a company that would 
draw in the greatest number uf " l>eneficiaries " and 
would have to pay tlic smallest proportion of "bene- 
fits." The greatest nuiulicr were obviously the very 
poor; and, by happy coincidence, the very poor could 
also be exploited more easily and more thoroughly and 
with less outcry than any other class. So, Trafford 
made burial insurance his " graft." He would play 
upon the horror the poor have of Potter's Field. 

He began in a small way in Trenton: he presently 
had several thousand policy holders, each paying ten 
cents a week to his agent-collectors. As soon as a pol- 
icy of this kind has run for several months, it is to the 
advantage of both agent and company for it to lapse. 
Thus, Trafford's policies, obscurely worded, unintelli- 
gible to any but a lawyer, read that the weekly pay- 
ments must be made at the office of the company ; that 
an omission promptly to pay a single month's dues made 
the policy lapse; that a lapsed policy had no surrender 
value. He was too greedy at first, and Trenton was 
too small a place. When it became ** too hot to hold 
him," he went to New York — New York with its vaat, 
ignorant, careless tenement population, with its cor- 
rupt government, with its superb opportunities for 
floating and expanding a respectable grafting scheine. 

If he had stajred in Trenton* he would prfrftably 
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have gone to the penitentiary. But in New York fie 
became erer richer, erer more respectable ; he attracted 
about him a group of eminently respectable tustainers 
of church and society, always eager to get their noses 
into a large, new trough of swilL The Home and 
Hearth Mutual Defense Company soon dwelt in a 
palace, buflt at a cost of many ndllions, every penny 
of it picked from the pockets of ragged trousers 
and skirts; Trafford himself dwelt in another and 
cren more costly palace farther uptown, built with 
the same kind of money. He was a vestryman in 
the fashionable Church of the Holy Family, a sub- 
scriber to all the fashionable charities, an author- 
ity on the fashionable theories as to the tenement 
house question and other sociological problems re- 
lating to the slums. And he thought as well of 
himself as did his neighbors. Was it his business if the 
company^s coUectors forgot to be accommodating and 
to relieve the poor of the necessity of making their pay- 
ments at the offices? Was it hii business if policies 
lapsed by the thousands, by the tens of thousands, 
through the carelessness or ignorance of the policy 
holders? Look at the hundreds of thousands whose 
funeral expenses were provided by the Home and 
Hearth! Look at the charities he subscril>ed to; listen 
to the speeches in behalf of charity and philanthropy 
lie made! Did he not give the policy holders all that 
was legally theirs? — at least, all that was rightfully 
theirs under the accepted business code; certainly, more 
than the law would have allowed them, if laws could be 
made so that the good could carry on " practical " 
business and yet the wicked not get undue license. 
Trafford had never been a moral theorist. He had ac- 
cepted the code knoi^-n as legal morals — ^ the world's 
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working compromise with utopianism,** he sonorously 
called it. As he expanded financially^ he expanded 
morally ; by the time he became a high financier, he was 
ready for the broader code known as financial morals — 
wherein allowances are made for all those moral diffi- 
culties which the legal code, being of necessity of wider 
application, cannot take into account. 

A fine man was TraflTord, with a face that the 
women and the clergy called ** sweet " and ** spiritual,** 
with a full gray beard, young eyes, bright blue and 
smiling, iron-gray hair that waved a little, and the dress 
of the substantial citizen. 

His home life was beautiful. 

He had made his first and false start with a school 
teacher — she had had the first grade in the school where 
he taught the sixth grade. She was of about hb own 
age, and indolent, and had never heard that a married 
woman ought to keep herself up to the mark ; she was, 
therefore, old at thirty-two, and he still a mere boy in 
looks and in feeling. She said rather severe things 
when he so narrowly escaped disgrace during his ap- 
prenticeship at Trenton; they quarreled, they sepa- 
rated. 

In the boarding house where he first stopped in 
New York there was a serious, shrewd, pretty girl, the 
daughter af the landlady and the niece of one of the 
high dignitaries of the church. TralTord induced his 
wife to divorce him — before she discovered how swiftiv 
and luxuriantly he was putting forth l>ough and leaf in 
congenial New York. He married the niece of the 
church dignitary in the parlor of the boarding house ; 
a •* most elegant function ** it was pronounced by the 
boarders^ — and, as they read all the ** fashionable intel- 
ligence ** and claimed kinship with various fashionable 
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people, they ought to have known. The wedding was 
like the bright dawn of a bright day — a tomewhat 
cool, even frosty day, but brilliant. Neither TraiFord 
nor the second Mrs. Trafford had much aiPection in 
them* Who knows, perhaps the marriage was the 
nwre cloudless for that. Instead of exploiting each 
other, as loring couples too often do, they exploited 
their feDow beings, he downtown, she up. As he grew, 
she grew. As he became rich, she became fashionable ; 
ten years after that wedding, hardy indeed would haT« 
hsen the person who would have dared remind her that 
she had once lived in a boarding house. 

Conventionally, it is man's chief business to get 
richy woman's chief business to keep young looking; 
the Traffords were nothing if not conventional. Mrs. 
TraiFord appreciated that she lived in a land where 
beauty in a woman counts more than seventy-five points 
in the hundred, that she lived in a city where it counts 
at least ninety points in the hundred. She had no use 
for her charms beyond mere show — show, the sole pur- 
pose of all she did and thought and was. She took 
herself in hand, after the true New York fashion, at 
Time's first sign of malice. She had herself cared for 
from top to toe, and that intelligently — no credulous 
prey to fake beautifiers was Lily Trafford. When 
Trafford was fifty-two, though he did not look so much 
hy half a dozen years, his wife was thirty-eight, and 
looked less than thirty. 

Nor had she neglected her other duties as woman 
and wife. Her husband was rich ; she had learned how 
to spend money. The theory among those who have 
no money ** to speak of," and never had, is that every- 
one is bom with the knowledge how to spend money. 
In fact| there are thousands who know how to maka 
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money where there arc ten who know how to spend it 
The whole mercantile class fattens on the ignorance 
of this neglected science — fattens by selling at hign 
prices to those who do not know what they want jr 
how much they should pay. Mrs. TrafTord knew ex- 
actly what she wanted — she wanted to be fashionable. 
She had fashion as an instinct, as a passion. She 
wanted the " latest thing " in mental and material fur- 
nishings. She cared nothing for knowledge; she was 
determined to have culture, because culture was fash- 
ionable. She had no ideas of her own, and wanted 
none ; she followed the accepted standards. It was the 
fashion to go to church; she went to church. It was 
the fashion to be a little skeptical ; she was cautiously 
skeptical. It was the fashion to live in a palace; in 
a palace she lived. She went to the fashionable dress- 
makers and art stores and book stores. She filled her 
house with things recommended by the fashionable 
architects. She had the plainest personal tastes in 
food, but she ate three fashionable meals a day; and, 
though she loved coffee with cream, took it with hot 
milk in the mornings and black after lunch and dinner, 
because cream was unfashionable. Yes, Mrs. Trafford 
knew how to spend money. The science of spending 
money is getting what you want at as low a price as 
anybody can get it. Mrs. Trafford got exactly what 
she wanted, and got it with no more waste than is in- 
evitable in spending large sums with people who lie 
awake of nights plotting to get more than they are 
entitled to. 

As Armstrong looked round the salon into which 
he was shown, it seemed to him he had never seen any- 
thing so magnificent or so stiff. Trafford was housed 
czAcUj like a king — and, like a king, he had the air 
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of bemg a temporary tenant of the magnificence about 
oinu It was the typical great house — a crude, barbaric 
ftructure, an exhibition of wealth with no individuality, 
no originality, ludicrous to the natural eye, yet mdan- 
dioly ; for, from every exhibit of how little wealth buys 
there protrudes the suggestion of how much it has de- 
prived how many. In such displays the absence of 
price marks is a doubtful concession to canons of taste 
which in no wise apply ; the price mark would at once 
answer the only question that forms in the mind as the 
^snce roams. The Traffords, however, were as con- 
tent as royalty in their uncomfortable and unsightly 
surroundings; they had attained the upper class 
heaven. 

'* So glad you could come," said Mrs. TraiFord 
graciously to Armstrong. Her toilet was the extreme 
of the fashion, and without a glimmer of individual 
taste. '* This is my small daughter." And she smiled 
up at the thin, pretty young woman beside her in 
diaphanous white over palest yellow. *^ We are to be 
six this evening," she went on. *^ And Boris is coming 
— ^you know Boris Raphael? " 

•* Never heard of him," said Armstrong. 

Miss Trafford smiled broadly. Mrs. TrafTord was 
pained, and showed it — not at her daughter's smile, for 
it she did not see, but at Armstrong's ignorance of so 
important a fact in the current fashionable fund of 
information. Ignorance of literature, science, art, 
politics, of everything of importance in the great 
world, would not have disturbed Mrs. Trafford; but 
ignorance of any of the trivialities it was fashionable 
to know — what vulgarity, what humiliation ! ** He 
is the painter of portraits," she explained. " Every- 
one has him. He gets really fabulous prices." 
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^An American?'' inquired Armstrong. 

** I believe he was bom here. But, of course, he 
has spent his life abroad. We are so commercial. Nc 
artist could develop here." 

^ Is there any place on earth where they don't tab 
all thej can get? " asked Armstrong. ** Does Raphael 
refuse * fabulous prices ' ? " 

Miss Trafford laughed. Mrs. Trafford looted 
pained again. ** Oh — but the spirit is different o%er 
there," she replied vaguely. 

** Where the men won't marry unless the girl 
brings a dowry?" 

^ The customs are different from ours," said Mrs. 
Trafford, patiently and pleasantly. ^^ Raphael has 
done me a great honor. He has asked to paint me." 

^ Naturally, he^s on the lookout for all the jobs 
he can get," said Armstrong, his mind really on his 
impending treaty with her husband — arranging the 
articles, what he would give, what demand in exchange. 
The instant the words were out he realized their in- 
excusable rudeness. He reddened and looked awk- 
wardly big and pitcously apologetic. 

Trafford, who had been stroking the huge deer- 
hound on the tiger skin before the fire« now burst in. 
"WTiat's that about Raphael? Did my wife tell you 
she has at last persuaded him to paint her picture? " 

A miserable silence. Miss Trafford had to turn 
away to restrain her laughter. Mrs. Trafford became 
white, then scarlet, then white again. 

" The airs he's putting on ! " continued Trafford, 
unconscious. "Why, they tell me his father was a 
banana peddler and " 

"Mr. Raphael," announced the butler, holding 
aside one of the ten-thousand-dollar portieres. 
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** Oh— Rapliael ! ^ exclaimed Trafford, with enthu- 
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So gkd you could come,^ said Mrs. TraiFordt 
gradous and sweet. 

^ Hiss CarliDy^ annoanced the butler. 

Armstrcmg, studying Raphael's face^ which in- 
stantly attracted hin^ wheeled toward the door at the 
sound of this name as if he had been shot at from 
that direction. He might not have been noted» had 
he not straightway got a far greater shock. In aban- 
don of sheer amasement he stared at the figure in the 
doorway — ^Neva, completely transformed in the two 
years since he saw her. The revolution in her whole 
mode of life and thought had produced results as 
striking inwardly as outwardly. 

In America, transformations usually cause, at 
most, only momentary surprise; for almost everyone 
above the grade of dny laborer, and not a few there, 
changes his environment completely* not once but 
several times in the lifetime, readjusting himself to 
his better or worse circumstances. After an interval 
one sees the man or the woman he has known as poor 
and obscure; success has come in that interval, and 
with it all the external and internal results of suc- 
cess. Or, failure has come, and with it that general 
sloughing away and decay which is the inevitable con- 
sequence of profound discouragement; the American, 
most adaptable of human beings, accepts defeat as 
facilely as victory. 

In Neva's case, however, the phenomenon was 
somewhat different. It is not often that circum- 
stance drags an obstinately retiring person into ac- 
tivity, breaks the shell and compels that which was 
hidden to become open, to develop, to dominate. The 
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transformation of Neva scenicd somewhat as if a 
▼iolet had become a tall-stemmed rose; it was, in fact, 
no miracle of transubstantiation, but one of those 
perfectly natural marvels, like the metamorphosis of 
grub into butterfly. Armstrong had seen the chrysa- 
lis, all unsuspicious of its true nature; now, with no 
knowledge of the stages between, he was seeing the 
ethereal beauty the chrysalis had so securely concealed. 
It must be said, however, that Boris, though he had 
seen the day-to-day change, the gradual unfolding of 
wing and color and grace, was almost as startled as 
the big, matter-of-fact Westerner. In the evolution 
of every living thing, there comes a definite moment 
when the old vanishes and the new bursts forth in full 
splendor — when bud ceases to be bud and is in a twin- 
kling leaf or bloom, when awkward boy or girl is all 
at once graceful youth, full panoplied. Neva, know- 
ing she was to see Armstrong that night, had put 
forth the last crucial effort, had for the first time 
spread wide to the light her new plumage of body 
and soul. And there stood in the doorway of Traf- 
ford's salon the woman grown, radiant in that lu- 
minous envelope which crowns certain kinds of beauty 
with the supreme charm of mystery. 

She paused an instant before Armstrong's stare, 
which was disconcerting the whole company. In spite 
of her forewarned self-control, her eyes sparkled 
and her cheeks flushed; that stare of his was the 
triumph of which she had dreamed. She came on to 
her hostess and extended her hand. Mrs. TraiPord, 
who prided herself on being the ** complete hostess,** 
equal to any emergency, for once almost lost her head ; 
something in Armstrong's face, in his eyes, raised in 
ber the dread of a sccnet and she showed it. But Neva 
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nttored her— Ncra, tranquil and graceful, a ^ study 
in kngtiu^ to delight the least observant eye now, 
her faintly shimmering evening dress of piJe gray 
leaving bare her beautifid arms and shoulders and 
neck, and giving full opportunity to the poise of her 
smaD head with its bright brown crown of thick, vital 
hair; and her eyes, gleaming from the long, narrow 
fids, seemed at once to offer and refuse the 
such words as youth and passion conjure. 

^I don't wonder you can't keep from staring,' 
said Miss Trafford in an undertone to Armstrong, with 
intent to recall him to himself. 

With that, he did contrive to get himself together ; 
Mrs. Trafford introduced him to Neva, not without a 
nervous flutter in her voice. Neva put her hand out 
to him. "How d'ye do, Horace?" she said, with a 
faint smile, neither friendly nor cold. 

Armstrong took her hand without being able to 
speak. Mrs. Trafford was about to say, " You have 
met before," when it occurred to her that this might 
precipitate the scene. Dinner was announced; she 
paired her guests — Lona with Armstrong, Neva with 
Trafford, she herself taking Boris. 

** Did you see him stare at her? " she asked, on 
the way to the dining room. 

Boris laughed unpleasantly. " And so should I, 
in the circumstance," replied he. 

** What circumstance? " 

" Seeing such a beautiful woman so suddenly," he 
said, after just an instant's hesitation. 

Mrs. Trafford looked shrewdly at him. " Is it a 
scandal? " she asked, at the same time sending a beam- 
ing glance at Armstrong who was entering the door at 
the other end of the room with her daughter on his arm. 
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•* Not at all," replied Boris. 

The dinner went placidly enough. Raphael had 
been almost as startled as Armstrong when Neva ap- 
peared in the door of the salon, though he did not 
show it. Expert in women's ways, he knew it was for 
some specific reason that she had thus taken unprece- 
dented pains with her toilet. Why had she striven 
to outshine herself? Obviously because she wished to 
punish the man who had so stupidly failed to appre- 
ciate her. A perfectly natural desire, a perfectly 
natural seizing of a not to be neglected opportunity 
for revenge. Still — Boris could not but wish she 
had shown some such desire to dazzle him; he would 
have preferred that she had been absolutely indifferent 
to the man of whom he often thought with twinges 
of rakish jealousy. He affected high spirits, was 
never more brilliant, and helped Neva to shine by giv- 
ing her every encouragement and chance to talk and 
talk well. 

In contrast to them, Armstrong was morosely 
silent; occasionally he ventured a glance across the 
table at Neva, and each time into his face came the 
expression that suggested he was suspecting his eyes 
or his mind of playing him a wildly fantastic trick. 
So ^ar as he could judge, Neva was not at all dis- 
tuH)ed by his presence. Raphael went upstairs soon 
after the women; he refused to be bored with the 
business conversation into which Trafford had drawn 
Armstr'mg. 

" V cU,** said Trafford, the moment Boris was out 
of the way, "what have you decided to do?** 

** 1 11 go in with you,*' said Armstrong. 

Tr ifford rubbed his hands and his eyos sparkled — 
like a hungry circuit rider at sight of the heapiiig 
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phtUr of fried ebieken. "Good! Splendid!" be ex- 
ckimed. He ^anced at butler and waitera buaj 
ckuing tbe ndeboaid; but tbey took no binti that 
would dday tbeir freedom, and Trafford did not dare 
give an order tiiat woaM pat them out of humor and 
the donieatie macbiner; out of gear. " No matter," 
■aid be ** Urn ian*t the time to talk buaineu. We'll 
arrange tbe detaila to-morroir. Or, shall we adjourn 
to my atody?** 

** I'll come to you In a few days wbeo I bare my 
plans formed," sud Armstrong. " Wait till you bear 
from me." He tossed his cigar into a plate. **Ijet*t 
go upstairs. I must leave soon." 

Meanwhile, Raphael, in the salon, had bent over 
Neva and had said in nn undertone, " You would like 
to leave? You can have my cab — it's waiting. I'll 
take yours when it comes." 

** Thanks, no," answered Neva. " I'm not the least 
in a hurry." 

Her tone ruffled him. His ears had been sentinels 
and his eyes scouts from the instant he knew who Arm- 
litrong was and with one expert glance took his meas- 
ure mentaQy and physically. He appreciated that the 
female method in judging men is not at nil like the 
ntale method, is wholly beyond the comprehension of 
a man; still, he could not believe thnt any man of the 
material, commercial type would attract a sincerely ar- 
tistic, delicate, spiritual woman like Neva Curtin. He 
could not, as an expert in mankind, deny to Armstrong 
A certain charm of tite force tliitt in rr]>ose is like the 
nwuntain and in action is like the river. ** But," 
reasoned he, " she knows him through and through, 
knows him as he is. For her, he's a commonplace tale 
that IB told." 
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Ab Armstrong entered, his glance darted for Neva. 
It had first to meet Raphael smiling f riendlily and sug- 
gesting anything but the man on guard, every nenre 
alerL Armstrong frowned frank dislike. He felt at 
a disadvantage before this superelegantly dressed and 
delicately perfumed personage. While he was not 
without experience with women, he had known only 
those who had sought him; his expertness was, thus, 
wholly in receiving advances and turning them to such 
advantage as suited his fancy, not at all in making 
overtures or laying siege. He saw at once that Boris 
was a master at the entire game of man and woman; 
he recalled Neva's passion for things artistic, her rev- 
erence for those great in artistic achievement; despite 
his prejudice against Boris, he measured him as a man 
of distinction and force. It seemed to him that this 
handsome master-painter, so masculine in feature and 
figure, so effeminately dandified in dress and manner, 
this fascinating specimen of the artistic sex that is 
the quintessence of both sexes, must have hypnotized 
his wife. Yes, his wife! For, now that Neva's re- 
vealed personality inspired in him wonder, awe, desire, 
he began to think of her as his property. He had 
quit title under a misapprehension; he had been 
cheated, none the less because the cheater happened to 
be himself. 

Boris, ignoring his unfriendliness, advanced, en- 
gaged him, drew in Lona Trafford. Before he could 
contrive a move toward Neva, Boris had him securely 
trapped in a far comer of the salon with Lona as 
his watchful keeper, and was himself retreated in 
triumph to sit beside Neva. So thoroughly had Boris 
executed the maneuver, Armstrong was seated at such 
an angle that he could not even see Neva witlioat 
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rudely twitting away from Mim Trafford. He did not 
appreciate that he was the Yictim of a deliberate 
strategy. Bat Miss TraiFord did ; and when she found 
herself unable to fix his attention, she took a venge- 
fid pleasure in keeping him trapped, enjoying his 
futile struggles, his ill-concealed wrath, his uncon- 
cealed jealousy. 

That was a nuserable half hour he passed; Lona 
talked of the painter and Neva — ^^his latest fiame — 
yoo know, he's very inconstant — ^has the most dreadful 
reputation. Ifamma wouldn't let him speak half a 
dozen words to me, unless she was there. They do 
say that Miss Carlin is making a saint of him — though, 
no doubt it's a disguise that'll be thrown off as soon 
as — I don't admire that sort of man, do you, Mr. 
Armstrong? I like a simple, honest man — ^" This 
with a look that said she regarded Armstrong as 
such — '* a man that doesn't understand feminine tricks 
and the ways to circumvent women." There her cjmi- 
cal eyes smiled amusement at Armstrong's ruddy, lip- 
biting jealousy. 

•* It's rather cold, so far from the fire," said Arm- 
strong, rising. 

Lona rose also; she saw that Neva was about to 
go. ^ Just a minute," said she. '* Miss Carlin is 
leaving. You can take the sofa as soon as she's out 
of the way." 

Armstrong wheeled, left Miss Trafford precipi- 
tately. He was barely in time to intercept Neva, on 
her way to the door with Trafford. "Good night, 
Horace," she said. He could only stand and stare. 
For the first time she looked directly at him, her eyes 
full upon his. He remembered that in the old days, 
when their eyes occasionally met thus, hers had made 
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him vaguely uncomfortable; he understood why, now. 
What was the meaning of this look she was giving 
him — this look from long, narrow lids, this look that 
searched him out, thrilled him with longing and with 
fear? He could not fathom it; he only knew that 
never before in his entire singly intent, ambitious life 
had the thought occurred to him that there might be 
some other worth while game than the big green tables 
of finance, some other use for human beings than as 
pawns in that game. She drew her hand away from 
his confused, detaining grasp, and was gone, leaving 
him an embarrassed, depressed, ludicrous figure, to be 
later the jeer of his own sense of humor. 

Before Trafford had time to return from escort- 
ing her to her cab, Armstrong took leave. A brief 
silence in the salon; then Mrs. TraflTord said to 
Raphael, ** There is some mystery here, which I feel 
cfHnpelled to ask you to explain. You introduced 
Miss Carlin to me." She noted her daughter listening 
eagerly. ** Lona, you would better go. Good night, 
my child.'* 

Boris looked the amusement this affectation 
roused in him. ** Don't send her away, Mrs. Trafford. 
The mystery is quite respectable. Miss Carlin used 
to be Mrs. Annstrong. As there were no children, 
she took her own name, when it became once more 
the only name she was entitled to." 

"He divorcixl her!" exclaimed Mrs. Trafford, 
rearing. '* And you brought her to my house ! " She 
held it axiomatic tliat no woman would divorce a well- 
appearing breadwinner of the highest efficiency. 

** Sk€ divorced Aiiw," corrected Raphael. 

" I can't believe it," replied Mrs. Trafford. " If 
•he did, he let her» to avoid scandal." 
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^ Not at ally** protested Boris. ^ Tbej come from 
a state which hss queer, sentimental cfivoroe laws, 
made for honest people instead of for hypocrites. 
Thej didn't get on wdl; so, the law let them go thor 
separate wajs-— since God had obriously not joined 
them." 

^I most look into it," said Mrs. Trafford, with 
a frown at Raphael and a significant side glance 
toward Lona. ^People in our position can't aiPord 

^ I have the honor to wish you good erening," said 
Boris with a formal bow. And before she could re- 
cover herself, he was gone. 

^ You hace made a mess, mamma ! " exclaimed 
Lona. 

Mrs. Trafford seemed on the verge of hysterics. 
•* Was there ever a more unfortunate evening ! " she 
cried. Then : " But he*d not have been so touchy, if 
there wasn't something wrong." 

Trafford came sauntering in and she explained the 
situation to him. He flamed in alarm and anger, im* 
patiently cut off her explanations with, ** You've got 
to straighten this, Lily. If Armstrong should hear 
of it, and be offended, it'd cost me — I can't tell you 
how much ! *' 

Mrs. Trafford looked as miserable as she felt. 
*^ I'll send off a note apologizing to Raphael this very 
night," she said. *^ And in the morning I'll ask her 
to the opera. Why didn't you warn me?" 

" Warn ! " exclaimed Trafford, bustling up and 
down, and plucking at his neat little beard. ** How 
was I to know? But I supposed youM understand that 
we never have anybody — any man — here unless he's of 

use. It's all very well to be strict, Lily; but ^" 
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"* Let's not talk about it,** wailed his wife. "^ I'll 
do my best to straighten it* I shan't sleep a wink 
to-ni^t." 

Lona — ^ the child ** — slipped away, a smile on her 
lips — a cynical smile which testified that the lesson in 
life as it is lived in the full stench of '* respectability/' 
had not failed to impress her. 
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Fom the ftnt time in Aimstrong'i career, it was 
imperative that he concentrate his whole mind; and, 
for the first time, he could not. In the midst of con* 
ferences with Trafford, with Atwater even, his atten- 
tion would wander; forgetful of his surroundings, he 
would stare dazedly at a slim, yet not thin, figure, 
framed in the heavy purple and gold curtains of a 
doorway — the figure of his former wife, of the re- 
created Neva, on the threshold of Mrs. TraiFord*s 
salon. He had the habit of judging himself impar- 
tially, and this newly developed weakness of character, 
as strange in its way as the metamorphosis of Neva, 
roused angry self-contempt; but the apparition per- 
sisted, and also his inability to keep his thoughts off it. 

Passion he understood, but not its compulsion, still 
loss its tyranny. Love — except love of mother and 
child — he regarded as a myth that foozled only the 
foolish. He had sometimes thought he would like a 
home, a family; but a glance at the surface of the 
lives of his associates was enough to put such senti- 
ini'ii tali ties out of his head. He saw the imbecilities 
of extravagance and pretense into which the wife and 
daughters plunged as soon as the wealth of the head 
of the family permitted, the follies into which they 
dragged the ^ old man ** — ^how, in his own home, just 
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as downtown, he was not a man but a purse* NO) 
Armstrong had no disposition to become the drudge 
and dupe of a fashionable family. So, in his life he 
had put woman in what he regarded as her proper 
place of merest incident. He spent a great deal of 
time with women — that is, a great deal for so busy 
a man. He liked women better than he liked men be- 
cause with them he was able to relax and lower his 
guard, where with men he always had the sense of 
the game. For intelligence in women he cared not at 
all. Beauty and a good disposition — those were the 
requirements. It was not as at a woman that he looked 
at this imbanishable figure — not with the longing, 
thought he, or even the admiration of the masculine 
for the feminine — simply with wonder, a stupid ttarey 
an endless repetition of the query. Who is it? 

His vanity of self -poise was even more hard pressed 
to explain why he always saw, in sinister background 
to the apparition of Nera, the handsome, dandified 
face of Boris, strong, sensual, triumphant. He re- 
called what Lona TraflTord had said of the painter. 
Yes, that explained it. Neva, guileless, inexperienced 
in the ways of the world, was being ensnared, all un- 
suspicious, by this rake. And, even though she might, 
probably would, have the virtuous fiber to stand out 
against him, still she would lose her reputation. Al- 
ready people must be talking about her; so far as 
he could learn, no woman could associate with Raphael 
without it being assumed that she was not wasting 
his time. **The scented scoundrel!** muttered Arm- 
strong. ^ Such men should be shot like mad dogs.** 
This with perfect sincerity ; with not a mocking sug- 
gestion that he himself had been as active in the same 
way as his time and inclinatioii had permitted. 
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Really, somebody ought to warn her,** was nat- 
urally the next step. ^ What the devil do her people 
mean by letting her come here alone? ^ Yes, some- 
body ought to warn her. Of course, he coukln*t un- 
dertake the office; his motive might be misunderstood. 
Still, it ou|^t to be done. But— "^ Maybe, he's 
really in lore with her — ^wants to marry her.** This 
reflection so enraged him that he was in grave danger 
of discovering to himself the truth about his own state 
of mind. ^ Why not ? ** he hastily retorted upon him- 
self. ^What do I care? I must be crazy, to spend 
any time at all in thinking about matters that are 
nothing to me.** 

And he ordered the subject out of his mind. He 
was not surprised to discover that it had not obeyed 
him. Now, hatred of Boris became a sort of obses- 
sion with him. He found in, or imagined into, his 
memory picture of the painter's face, many repellant 
evidences of bad character. Whenever he heard Ra- 
phaePs name, or saw it in a newspaper, he paused 
irritably upon it; he was soon in the habit of think- 
ing of him as ** that damned hound.'* Nor did this 
development unsettle his confidence in his freedom 
f n^m heart interest in Neva ; he was sure his antipathy 
towr.rd the painter was the natural feeling of the 
Tiornml man toward the abnormal. "Where's the man 
tliat wouldn't despise a creature who decks himself 
(flit with jewelry and wears rolling collars because he 
uant.H to show oiF his throat, and scents himself like 
a iiinn-chasing woman?*' 

Hie longer he revolved it, the more clearly he 
.saw the necessity that she be warned — and the cer- 
tainty that his warning would l>e misunderstood. " I 
couldn't speak of him without showing my feelings, 
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and women always misinterpret that sort of thing.'* 
He looked up her address; and, as he was walking 
to his hotel from the office in the late afternoon, or 
was strolling about after dinner, developing his vast 
and complex scheme to pile high the ruins of his 
enemies that he might rise the higher upon them, he 
would find himself almost or quite at the entrance 
to the apartment house where she lived. ^*' I think 
I must be going crazy/' he said to himself one night, 
when he had twice within two hours drawn himself 
from before her door. Then a brilliant idea came 
to him : ^^ IMl go to see her, and end this. To put a 
woman out of mind, all that's necessary is to give 
her a thorough, impartial look-over. Also, in ten 
minutes' talk with her I can judge whether it would 
be worth while to warn her against that damned 
hound." 

And at five the very next day he sent up his card. 
** She'll send down word she isn't at home," he de- 
cided. 

He was astonished when the boy asked him into 
the elevator; he was confused when he faced at her 
door old Molly who Iiad lived with them out in Battle 
Field. ** Step in, sir," she said stiffly, as if he were 
a stranger, and an unwelcome one. He entered with 
his head lowered and a pink spot on either cheek. 
"What the devil am I doing here?" he muttered. 
** Yes, I'm losing my mind." 

He heard indistinctly a man's voice in the nxmi 
shut off by the curtains at the far end of the hall — 
evidently she had a caller. He went in tliat direciioa. 
" Is this the right way? " he called, hesitating at the 
curtain. 

^Yet, here/' came in Nera's voice. Had he not 
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been expecting it, he would hardi j hapre recognized ity 
•o vibrant now with life. 

He entered — ^f ound her and Boris. ^ I might have 
known he'd be here," he said to himself. ^ No doubt 
he's always here.** 

He ignored Boris; Boris stared coMlj at him. 
^ You two have met before? '' said Neva, with a glance 
from one to the other, her eyes like those of a nymph 
smiling from the dark, dense foliage round a forest 
pooL ^ Yes, I remember. Let me give you some tea, 
Horace.** 

As she spoke that name, Boris set down his cup 
abruptly. He debated whether he should defy polite- 
ness and outsit the Westerner. He decided that to 
do so would be doubly unwise — would rouse resentment 
in Neva, who had had the chance to ask him to spare 
her being left alone with her former husband and had 
not; would give him an appearance of regarding the 
Westerner as an important, a dangerous person. 
With a look in his eyes that belied the smile on his 
lips, he shook hands with her. ^^ Until Thursday,'' he 
said. " Don't forget you're to come half an hour ear- 
lier." And Armstrong was alone with her, was entirely 
free to give her the " thorough, impartial lookover." 

He saw his imagination had not tricked him at 
Trafford's — his imagination and her dress. The 
change in her was real, was radical, miraculous, in- 
credible. It was, he realized, in part, in large part, 
a matter of dress, of tasteful details of toilet — ^hair 
and hands and skin not merely clean and neat but thor- 
oughly cared for. This change, however, was evi- 
clrntly permanent, was outward sign of a new order 
of thought and action, and not the accident of one 
evening's effort as he had been telling himself. !I1ieir 
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eyes met and his glance hastily departed upon a slow 
tour of the room; in what contrast was it to his own 
apartment, which cost so much and sheltered him so 
cheerlessly. " You are very comfortable here,'* said 
he. ** That, and a great deal more/' 

"The Siersdorfs built this house,** replied she. 
** They have ideas — especially Narcisse.** He thought 
her wonderfully, exasperatingly self-possessed; his 
own blood was throbbing fiercely ard her physical 
charms gave him the delicious, terrifying tremors of 
a boy on the brink of his first love leap. 

** What is it that women ** — he went on, surprised 
by the steadiness of his voice, ** iome women — do to 
four walls, a floor, and ceiling, and a few pieces of 
furniture to get a result like this? It isn't a question 
of money. The more one spends in trying to get it, 
the worse off he is.** 

" It seems to me," said she, " that, in arranging a 
place to live, the one thing to consider is that it's not 
for show or for company, but to live in — day and 
night, in all kinds of weather, and in all kinds of 
moods. Make it to suit yourself, and then it'll fit you 
and be like you — and those who care for you can*t 
but l>e pleased with it." 

** It does resemble you — here,** said he. " And it 
doesn't suggest a palace or an antique store or a model 
room in a furniture display, or an auction room. . . • 
You work hard?" 

His glance had come back to her, to linger on the 
graceful lines of her throat and slim, pallid neck, re- 
vealed by the rounding out of her tea-gown. Never 
before had he been drawn to note the details of a 
woman's costume. He would not have believed gar- 
ments could be surcharged with all that is magnetic 
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in feminine to masculine as was this dress of cream 
white edged with narrow bands of sabk. 

^ It would be impossible not to work, with Raphael 
to spur one on,** was her reply. Her accent in pro- 
nouncing that name gave him the desire to grind some- 
thing to powder between his strong, white teeth. 
''The better I know him, the more wonderful he 
seems," continued she, a gleam in her eyes that would 
have made a Raphael suspect she was not unaware of 
the emotion Armstrong was trying to conceaL ^I 
used to think his work was great; but now it seems a 
feeble expression of him — of ideas he, nor no man, 
could ever materialize for a coarse sense like sif^t*** 

'^ You don't like his work, then ? *' said Armstrong, 
pleased. 

Neva looked indignant. ** He's the best we have — 
one of the best that ever lived/' exclaimed she. ** I 
<lidnH mean his work by itself wasn't great, but that 
it seemed inadequate, compared with the man. When 
one meets most so-called great men — your great men 
downtown for example — one realizes that they owe al- 
most everything to their slyness, that they steal the 
labor of the hands and brains of others who are su- 
perior to them in every way but craft and unscrupu- 
lousness. A truly great man, a man like Boris 
Rapliael, dwarfs his reputation." 

Armstrong suspected a personal thrust, a contrast 
between him and Boris, and was accordingly uncom- 
fortable. ** Fd like to see some of your work,** said 
he, to shift the subject. 

** Not to-day. I don't feel in the mood." 

^* You mean, you think I wouldn't care about it-* 
that I never was interested in that sort of thing." 

^ Perhaps," she admitted. 
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He Uughed. ''There's truth in that." He was 
about to saj, ^ I'm still just as much of a Philistine 
as I used to be '^ ; but he refrained — something in her 
atmosphere forbade reminiscence or hint of any con- 
nection whatever between their present and their past. 

*• You're like Boris in one respect," she went on. 
*^ Nothing interests you but what is immediately useful 
to you." 

** He's over head in love with you — isn't he? •• Arm- 
strong blurted. 

Her face did not change by so much as a shade. 
She gave not an outward hint that she knew he had 
rudely flung himself against the barrier between them, 
to enter her inmost life on his own ruthless terms of 
masculine intolerance of feminine equality of right. 
She continued to look tranquilly at him, and, as if she 
had not heard his question, said, '* You don't go out 
home often ? " 

The rebuke — the severest, the completest, a woman 
can g^ve a man — flooded his face with scarlet to the 
line of his hair. " Not — not often," he stammered, 
" That is, not at all." 

** Father and I visit with each other every fen 
weeks," she continued. " And I take the home paper." 
She nodded toward a copy of the Battle Field Banner, 
conspicuous on the table beside him. ^ Even the ad- 
vertisements interest me — * The first strawberries non 
on sale at Blodgett's ' — you remember Blodgett, witli 
his pale red hair and pale red eyes and pale red skin, 
and always in his shirt sleeves, with a tooth4irush 
bristle-end up, in his vest pocket? And I read that 
Sam Warfield and his sister Mattie * Sundayed ' a! 
Rabbit's Run, as if I knew and loved the Warfields.'' 

This connecting of her present sdf with her past 
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had the effect of restoring him somewhat. It estab- 
lished the bond of fellow-townsmen between them* ^ I 
too take the Banner/* said he* ^ It's like a visit at 
home. I walk the streets and shake hands with the peo- 
ple. Fm glad I come from there — but I'm glad I came." 

But he could not get his ease. It seemed incredible, 
not, as he would have expected, that thej were such 
utter strangers, but that thej had ever been even 
acquaintances. Not the present, but the past, seemed 
a trick of the imagination upon his sober senses. His 
feeling toward her reminded him of how he used to 
regard her when he, delivering parcels from his 
father's little store, came upon her, so viridly repre- 
senting to him her father's power and position in 
the community that he could not see her as a person. 
While she continued to talk, pleasantly, courteously, 
as to an acquaintance from the same town, he tried 
to brace himself by recalling in intimate detail all they 
had been to each other; but by no stretch of fancy 
could he convince himself of the truth. No, it was 
not this woman who had been his wife, who had dressed 
and undressed before him in the intimacy of old-fash- 
ioned married life, who had accepted his embraces, who 
luid borne him a child. 

When he rose to go, it was with obvious conscious- 
ness of his hands and feet ; and he more than suspected 
lier of deliberately preventing him from recovering 
himself. *^ She's determined I shan't fail to learn my 
lesson," he thought, as he stood in the outer hall, 
waiting for the elevator, and recovering from his 
awkward exit. 

A week, almost to the minute, and he came 
again. She received him exactly as before— like an 
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old acquaintance. She had to do the talking ; he could 
only look and listen and marvel. ^^ I certainly wasn't 
•o stupid,'' he said to himself, " that I wouldn't have 
noticed her if she had had eyes like these, or such teeth, 
or that form, or that beautiful hair." He would have 
suspected that she had been at work with the beauty 
specialists who, he had heard, were doing a smashing 
business among the women, had he not seen that her 
manners, her speech, the use of her voice, everything 
about her was in keeping with her new physical appear- 
ance; she had expanded as symmetrically as a well- 
placed sapling. The change had clearly conie from 
within. There was a new tenant who had made over 
the whole house, within and without. 

What seemed to him miracle was, like all the 
miracles, mysterious only because the long chain of 
causes and effects between beginning and end was not 
visible. There probably never lived a human being to 
whom fate permitted a full development of all his pos- 
sibilities — there never was a perfect season from seed- 
time to harvest. The world is one vast exhibit of im- 
perfect developments, physical, mental, moral; and to 
get the standard, the perfection that might be, we have 
to take from a thousand specimens their best qualities 
and put them together into an impossible ideal — impos- 
sible as yet. For one fairly well-rounded human being, 
satisfying to eye and mind and heart, we find ten 
thousand stunted, blighted, blasted. F^ch of us knows 
that, in other, in more favorable, in less unfavorable 
circumstances, he would have been far more than he 
is or ever can be. But for Boris, Neva might have 
gone through life, not indeed as stunted a development 
as she had been under the blight of her unfortunate 
marriage, but far from the rounded personality, pre- 
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■■■Kwg all qdes to tlie inftiMnoef that make for grawth 
and laponAig to them eagerly. Heart, aad hit 
Tooogv brotiier, Hindi an two neircomert in a vat- 
TCTK of force. TbKf fare better than fonnerlj; Hmy 
win far* better hereafter; but they are itOl I&e in- 
fanta e q ioaed in the wildenicea. Some fine nnttuva 
ha;Te enoo^ of Uie toa|^ fiber raceeaafnlly to make 
tim fifllit; oQtera, ibaa^ th^ UA it, peniat and 
prerafl bj chance — for the brute prennre of force ia 
not malign; it eruihei or aparee at hajdiaiard. Agiia, 
there are fine natnrea — who knows? perbapa the flnart 
of aB, the beit minds, the best he&rts — that either can- 
not or win not conform to the ccmditiona. Thej 
wither and die — not of weakness, since in this world 
of the survival of the fittest, the fit are often the weak, 
the unfit the strong. All around us they are withei^ 
ing, dying, like the good seed cast on stony ground — 
the good minds, the good hearts, the men and women 
needing only love and appreciation and encourage- 
ment, to stune forth in mental, moral, and physical 
beauty. Of these had been Neva. 

Boris, with eyes that penetrated all kinds of huuun 
surfaces and revealed to him the realities, had seen at 
first glance what she was, what she could be, what she 
was longing and striving to be against the wellnigh 
hopeless handicaps of shyness and inexperience and 
solitude. For his own syl»rite purposes, material and 
selfish, from mere wanton appetite, he set his noble 
genius to helping her; and the creative gmius finds 
nothing comparable in interest to the development of 
the human plant, to watching it sprout and put forth 
leaves, blossoms, fiowers, perfume, spread into an in- 
dividuality. 

£Tei7 day there was some progress; and now and 
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then, as in all nature, there were days when overnight 
A marvelous beautiful change had occurred. In scores 
on scores of daily conversations, between suggestions 
or instructions as to painting, much of the time con- 
sciously, most eflTectively and most often unconsciously, 
never with patronage or pedantry, he encouraged and 
trained her to learn herself, the world, the inner mean- 
ing of character and action — all that distinguishes fine 
senses from coarse, the living from the numb, all that 
most of us pass by as we pass a bank of wild flowers — 
with no notion of the enchanting history each petal 
spreads for whoever will read. Boris cleared away the 
weeds; he softened the soil; he gave the light and the 
air access. And she grew. 

But Armstrong had no suspicion of this. Indeed, 
if he had been told that Boris Raphael, cynic and 
rake, had been about such an apparently innocent en- 
terprise, he would have refused to believe it; for the 
Raphael temperament, the temperament that is soft 
and savage, sympathetic to the uttermost refinement of 
delicacy and appreciation, and hard and cruel as 
death, was quite beyond his comprehension. Arm- 
strong, looking at Neva, saw only the results, not the 
processes; and he could scarcely s|)oak for marvel, as 
he sat, watching and listening. ** May I come again? ** 
he asked, when he felt he must stay no longer. 

" I'm usually at home after five." 

Her tone was conventional — alarmingly so. With 
a pleading gesture of lioth hands outstretched and a 
youthful flush and frank blue eyes entreating, he burst 
out, ** I liave no friends — only people who want to get 
something out of me — or whom I want to get some- 
thing out of. Can't you and I be friends ? ** 

Sbe turned abruptly away to the window. It was 
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SO long before she Imswered that he nerved himself for 
an oTenrhebning refusal of his complete, even abject 
surrender with its apologj for the past, the stronger 
and sincerer that it was implied and did not dare nar- 
row itself to words. When she answered with a hesi* 
tating, ''We might try,** he felt as happy as if she 
had granted all he was concealing behind that request 
to be tolerated. He continued in the same tone of 
humility, ^ But your life is very different from mine. 
I feared — And you yourself — I can't believe we 
were ever — anything to each other.** 

There was her opportunity ; she did not let it slip* 
She looked straight into his eyes. " We never were,** 
she said, and her eyes piercing him from their long, 
narrow lids and deep shadowing lashes forbade him 
cvvr to forget it again. 

He returned her gaze as if mesmerized. Finally, 
" No, we never were,** he slowly repeated after her. 
And again, " We never were," as if he were learning 
a magic password to treasures beyond those of the 
Fortv Thieves. 

He drew a long breath, bowed with formal con- 
straint, and went; and as he walked homeward he kept 
repeating dazedly, " We never were — never ! " 
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OvEEix>OK Lodge was Amy^s first real success at 
anmsing those interminable hours of hers that were like 
a nursery full of spoiled children on a rainy day. 
Every previous device, however well it had begun, had 
soon been withered and killed by boredom, nemesis of 
idlers. Overlook was a success that grew. It began 
tediously ; to a person unaccustomed to fixing the mind 
for longer than a few minutes, the technical part of 
architecture comes hard. But before many months 
Overlook had crowded out all the routine distractions ; 
instead of its l>eing a mere stop-gap between them, 
they became an irritating interruption to its absorbing 
interest. It even took the sharp edge off her discom- 
fiture with Annstrong; for interest is the mental 
cure-all. She dreaded a return of her former state, 
when an empty hour would make her walk the floor, 
racking her brains for something to do ; she spun this 
occupation out and out. Narcisse Siorsdorf lost all 
patience; the patience of feminine with feminine, or 
of masculine with masculine, is less than infinite. 
** We'll never get anywhere/' she protestwl. ** You 
linger over the smallest details for weeks, and you make 
all sorts of absurd changes tliat you know can't sljuid« 
when vou order them.'* 

Narcissc did not comprehend the situation. Who 
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so much to do that the moaths fairly fladi bj, can 
sympathiie with the {riteoos pli|^t of those who hafe 
nothing to do and all the time in tihe world to do it? 
Alois was not so ttnigmipathetie.* When the Oretlook 
plans were begunt he was away; bat» soon after his 
return, Amy fastened upon him, and presently he had 
abandoned all other business of tihe ftrm to Us mUstf 
that he mi|^t devote himself to making this work 
" really great*** 

^ Concentration's the tiung,** said he to Narcisse* 
in czeusing himself to her — and to hunself. ^Ifiss 
Fosdick has the true artistic spirit. She is willing to 
let me g^ve full play to my imagination, and she inter* 
feres only to help and to stimulate. I feel I can afford 
to devote an unusual amount of time and thought. 
When the work is done, it'll be a monument to us.*' 

Narcisse gave him a queer glance, and her laugh 
was as queer as her eyes. He colored and frowned — 
and continued to dawdle with Amy over the plans. 
It was not his fault, nor hers, that the actual work 
finally did begin ; it was the teasing of her father and 
Hugo about these endless elaborations of preparation. 
** When Overlook is begun *' became the family syno- 
nym for never. She and Alois suddenly started the 
work, and pushed it furiously. 

The site selected had nothing to recommend it but 
a view that was far and away the most extensive and 
varied in that beautiful part of New Jersey — moun- 
tains, hills, plains, rivers, lakes, wildernesses, villages, 
farms, two cities — a vast sweep of country, like a 
miniature summary of the earth's whole surface. But 
Overlook Hill was in itself barren and shapeless. 
Many times, rich men in search of places where they 
coold see and be seen had taken it under considera- 
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tion; but always the natural difficulties and the ex- 
pense had discouraged them. Fosdick had bought the 
site before investigating; he had been about to tell, 
when Amy took Narcisse out there. The builder in- 
stantly saw, and unfolded to Amy, a plan for making 
the hill as wonderful in itself as in its prospect; and 
that original inspiration of hers was the basis of all 
that was done. 

When Amy and Alois did set to work, they at once 
put into motion thousands of arms and wheels. The day 
came when the whole hill swarmed with men and carts, 
with engines and hoisting machines and steam diggers 
and blasting apparatus ; and the quiet valley resounded 
with the uproar of the labor. Amy took rooms at the 
little hotel in the village, had them costlily refurnished, 
moved in with a cook and stafi* of servants ; Alois came 
out every morning, even Sundays. The country people 
watched the performance in stupefaction ; it was their 
first acquaintance with the audacities upon nature 
which modern science has made possible. And pres- 
ently they saw a rugged cliff rise where there had 
been a commonplace steep, saw great terraces, slopes, 
levels, gentle grades, superst'de the northern ascents of 
Overlook. The army of workmen laid hold of that 
huge upheaval of earth and rock and shaped it as if 
it had bei*n a handful of potter's clay. 

Near the base of the cliff ran the river; barges 
laden with stone began to arrive — stone from Vermont 
and from Georgia, from Indiana, from Italy. A funic- 
ular clambered up the surface of the cliff; soon its 
cars were moving all day, bearing the stone to the 
lofty top of the hill; and there appeared the begin- 
nii i of foundations — not of a house alone, but of a 
buildings, widely separated, and of terraces aod 
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lake bottoms and bridges — for a torrent, with several 
short falls and one long leap, was part of the plans. 
At the tame time, other barges, laden with earth and 
with great uprooted living trees, arrived in intermina- 
ble procession, and upon bare heights and slopes now 
began to appear patches of green, clumps of wood. 
And where full-grown transplanted trees were not set 
out, saplings were being planted by the hundreds. As 
the stone walls rose, sod was brought — acres of grass 
of various kinds ; and creepers and all manner of wild 
growing things to produce wilderness effects in those 
parts of the park which were not to be constructed 
with all the refinements of civilization. These marvels 
of nature-manufacture were carried on in privacy; 
for the very first work had been to enclose the hill, 
from cliiF edge round to cliiF edge on the other side, 
with a high stone wall, pierced by only two entrances — 
one, the main entrance with wrought-iron gates from 
France, and a lodge; the other, the farm or service 
entrance, nearer the village and the river. 

Amy and Alois hnd hof^un ns soon as the frost was 
out of the ground. By June they had almost all the 
trees planted. The following spring, and the trans- 
fonnation was complete. Overlook Hill, as it had been 
for ages, was gone: in its place was a graceful height, 
clad in a thousand shades of green and capped by a 
glistening white bastionlike building half hid among 
trees that looked as if they hnd l>een there a century 
at least. Indeed, except the buildings, nothing seemed 
new, everything seemed to belong where it was, to have 
been there always. The sod, the tangle of creepers 
and underbnish on the clifT and in the rarines, the cliff 
and the ravines themselves, all looked like the product 
of nature's slow processes. The masonry, the roads* 
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the drives — signs of age and of long use. One would 
have said that the Fosdicks were building on an old 
place, a house better suited to modem conditions than 
some structure, dating from Revolutionary days at 
least, which must have stood in those venerable sur- 
roundings and had been torn down to make room for 
the new. 

** The buildings are going to look too new,** said 
Alois. And he proceeded to have them more artfully 
weather-stained. 

Narcisse had preached the superiority of small 
houses to Amy until she had convinced her. So, Over- 
look Lodge, while not so small as it looked, was 
still within the sane limits for a private house. And 
the interior arrangements — the distribution of large 
rooms and less, of sunny rooms, of windows, of stair- 
ways, of closets — were most ingenious. No space was 
wasted; no opportunity for good views from the win- 
dows or for agreeable lines, without or within, was neg- 
lected. Through and through it was a house to be 
lived in, a house whose comfort obtruded and whose 
luxury retired. 

In the woodwork, in the finishing of walls and ceil- 
ings, in the furniture, Alois followed out the general 
scheme of the appearance of an old-established resi* 
dence, a family homestead that had sent forth many 
generations. Before a stone had been blasted at Over- 
look, the furniture and the woven stuffs were designed 
and manufacturing. While the outer walls of the 
house were finishing, the rooms were beginning to look 
as if they had been lived in long. There was notlung 
new-looking anywhere except the plumbing; nothing 
old-looking, either. The air was that of things created 
full grown, things which have not had a shinjt awk- 
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ward youth and could not have a muity, ricketji rotten 
old age 

There came a day when the last rubbish was 
dearedy when the last creeper was m leaf, the last 
flower in bloom, when the grass and the trees seemed 
green with their hundredth summer, when the settees 
and chairs and hammocks were on the Terandas and 
porticos as if they had been there for many a year, 
when no odor of fresh paint or Tarnish or look of 
newness could be detected anywhere about the house 
— and the ^work of art** was finished. Alois and 
Amy, in an automobile, went over every part of the 
grounds, examined them from without and from with- 
in; then they made a tour of the house, noting 
everything. Changes, improvements, could be made, 
would be made; but the work as a work was finished. 
They seated themselves on a veranda overlooking the 
valley* and listened to the rush of the torrent, descend- 
ing through the ravines, in banks of moss and wild 
fiowcrs, to spring from the edge of the cliff. Amy 
burst into tears. 

** You*re very tired, aren't you ! ^ said Alois sym- 
pathetically. There were tears in his eyes. 

** No, that isn't it," she answered, her face hidden 
— she knew she didnH look at all well when she was 
crying. 

" I understand,- * said he. " Tliere's something 
tragic about finishing anything. It's like bringing up 
a child, and having it nmrry and go away.'' He 
sighed. " Yes, we're done.*' 

** I feel horribly lonely," she cried. " I've lost my 
occupation. It's the first great real sorrow of my 
life. I itish we hadn't been in such a hurry ! We might 
have made it last a year or two longer.'' 
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"I wUh we had!'* 

** You can't wish it as I do. You will go on and 
build other houses. You have a career. It seems to 
me that Fve come to the very end." 

** You don't realize," he said hesitatingly, ** that 
it was the personal element in this that gave — that 
gives it its whole meaning, to me. I was working with 
you and — for you." 

He glanced at her eagerly, but with a certain tim* 
idity, for some sign that would encourage him. A 
hundred times at least, in those months when he had 
spent the whole of almost every day with her, he had 
been on the point of telling her what was in his heart, 
why he was so tireless and so absorbed in their task. 
But he had never had the courage to begin. By what 
he regarded as a malicious fatality, she had always 
shifted the conversation to something with which sen- 
timent would not have harmonized at all. Apparently 
she was quite unconscious that he was a man ; and how 
she could be, when he was so acutely alive to her as a 
woman, he could not understand. Sometimes he 
thought she was fond of him — ** as fond as a nice girl 
is likely to be, before the man declares himsdf." 
Again, it seemed to him she cared nothing about him 
except as an architect. Her wealth put around her, 
not only physically but also mentally, a halo of su- 
periority. He could not judge her as just a woman. 
He always saw in her the supernal sheen of her fa- 
ther's millions. He knew he had great talent ; he was 
inordinately vain about it in a way — as talented people 
are apt to be, where they stop short of genius, which 
— usually, not always — has a true sense of proportion 
and gets no pleasure from contrasting itself with its 
inferiors. He would have been as swift as the next 
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man to deny, with honest scorn, that he was a wealth 
worshiper; and as he was artist enoagh to worship 
it only wliere it took on graceful forms, he could have 
made out a plausible case for himself. Amy, for ex- 
ample, was not homely or vulgar — or petty. She had 
good ideas and good taste and concealed the ugly part 
of her nature as dexterously as by the arrangement 
of her hair she concealed the fact that it was nmther 
▼ery long nor very thick. Besides, in her intercourse 
with Alois, there was no reason why any but the best 
side of her should ever show. 

Narcisse gave over trying to make him sensible 
where Amy was concemedy as soon as she saw upon 
what he was bent. ^^ He wouldn't think of her seri- 
ously if she weren't rich," she said to herself. " But, 
since he is determined to take her seriously, it's bet- 
ter that he should be able to delude himself into be- 
lieving he loves her. And maybe he does. Isn't love 
always nine tenths delusion of some sort?" So, she 
left him free to go on with Amy, to love her, to win 
her love if he could. But — could he? He feared 
not. That so wonderful a creature, one who might 
marry more millions and blaze, the brightest star in 
the heavens of fashionable New York, should take 
him — it seemed unlikel}*. " She ought to prefer con- 
freiiialit y to wealth," thought he, " but " — with an un- 
conscious inward glance — ^^ it's not in human nature 
to do it." 

As they sat there together in the midst of their 
completed work, he waiting for some hopeful sign, she 
at least did not change the subject. ** Hasn't what 
wc*ve been doing had any — personal interest for 
you ? " he urged. 

She nodckd. ^Yes, I owe my interest in it to 
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you," she conceded. But she went on to discourage 
him with, *^ We have been iuch friends. Usually, a 
young man and a young woman canH be together, as 
have we, without trying to marry each other.*' 

•* That's true," assented he, much dejected. Then, 
desperately, ** That's why I've put off saying what I'm 
going to say until the work should be done." 

•* Oh ! " she exclaimed. ** Don't say it, please — not 



now." 



^ But you must have known," he pleaded. 

** I never thought of it," replied she with an air 
of frankness that convinced him. 

"Well— won't you think of it— now?" 

**Not to-day," was her answer, in the tone a 
woman uses when she is uncertain and wishes to con- 
vince herself that she is certain. She rose and crossed 
to the edge of the veranda. 

In such circumstances, when the woman turns her 
back on the man, it is usually to signify that she has 
a traitor within, willing to yield to a surprise that 
which could not be won by a direct assault; and, had 
Alois's love been founded in passion instead of in in- 
terest, he would not have followed her hesitatingly, 
doing nothing, simply saying stumblingly : " I don't 
wish to annoy you. But let me say one thing — 
Amy — I love you, and to get you means life to me, 
and not to get you means the death of all that is really 
me. I think I could make you happy — you who are 
so interested in what is my life work. It must be our 
life work." 

"I've thought of that," responded she softly. 
But, not to-day — not to-day." A pause during 
uch was hoping, in spite of herself, that he would 
insist When he remamed sQent and respect- 
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f ul, iht went on : ^ Don't yon think we may kt father 
and Hugo come? ^ 

** By all means. Everything is ready.** And they 
went back to talking of the work— of the turpriae 
awaiting Fosdick. 

Foedick had gratified her and delighted himself by 
playing the fondly indulgent father throughout the 
building of Overlook. He had put the widest limits cm 
expense, he had asked no questions; he had let her 
keep him ignorant of all that was being done. It was 
a remarkable and most characteristic display of gen- 
erosity. When a man earns a fortune by his own ef- 
forts, by risking his own property again and again, 
he is rarely ** princely " in his generosity. But with 
the men who grow rich by risking other people's 
money in campaigns against rival captains of finance 
Hnd industry who are also submitting to the fortunes 
of commercial war little or nothing that is rightfully 
theirs, then the princely qualities come out — the gen- 
erosity with which the prince wastes the substance of 
his subjects in luxury, in largesse, and in wars. Fos- 
dick felt most princely in relation to the properties 
l»c controlled. Whatever he did, if it was merely 
rating his breakfast or consulting a physician when 
he was 01, he did it for the benefit of the multitude 
wliose money was invested in his various enterprises. 
Thus, when he took, he could take only his own ; when 
hi.* gave, he was ^ graciously pleased " to give up his 
own. 

This simple, easy, and most natural theory reduced 
all divisions of profits, losses, expenses, to mere mat- 
ters of bookkeeping. If his losses or expenses were 
heavy, the dividends to policy holders and stockholders 
must be small— clearly, he who had done his best and 
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had acted only for the good of others ouprht not to 
cripple or hamper his future unselfish endeavors. If 
the profits were large — why dribble them out to sev- 
eral hundred thousand people who had done nothing to 
make them, who did not deser^'e, did not expect, and 
would not appreciate? No; the extra profits to the 
war-chest — which was naturally and of necessity and 
of right in the secure possession of the commander-in- 
chief. So, Fosdick, after the approved and customary 
manner of the princely industrial successors to the 
princely aristocratic parasites on mankind, was able to 
indulge himself in the luxury of generosity without 
inflicting any hardship upon his conscience or upon his 
purse. 

The distribution of the cost of the new house had 
presented many nice problems in bookkeeping. Some 
of the expense — for raw materials, notably — was 
merged into the construction accounts of the O. A. D. 
and two railway sj'stems; but the largest part was 
covered by the results of two big l>ond deals and a 
stock manipulation. This part appeared on the rec- 
ords as an actual payment by Fo>dick out of his own 
private fortune; but on the other side of the ledger 
stood corresponding profits from the enterprises men- 
tioned, and these profits, on careful analysis, were seen 
to have come from the fact that, when profits were 
to be dititributed, FoMlick the private person was in 
no way distinguisliable from Fosdick the trustee of 
the multitude. 

If the old man liad not hiid confidence in his 
daughter*!! gcMKl sense and good taste and in Siers- 
dorPs ability, he would not have given tliem the ab- 
solutely free hand. It was, therefore, with the live- 
expectations that he took the tram for OverlooL 
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Am he and Hugo descended at the station, they looked 
toward Orerlook Hill, so amazingly transformed. 
*^Well, you've certainly done something \** he ex- 
claimed to Amy, as she came forward to meet him. 
^Why, Fd not have known the place. Splendid! 
Superi) ! ^ And he kissed her and shook hands warmly 
with Alois. 

On the way through the village in the auto, he 
gushed a stream of enthusiasm and comment. ^ That 
cliff, now — what a fine idea! And the cascade — why, 
you've doubled the value of real estate throughout tUs 
region* I must quietly gather in some land round 
here — You are in on that, Siersdorf. The railway 
station must be improved. I'll sec Thome — he's presi- 
dent of the road and a good friend of mine — hcMl put 
up a proper building — ^you must draw the pkns, Siers- 
dorf. This village — it's unsightly. We must either 
wipe it out or make it into a model." 

His enthusiasm continued at the boiling point until 
they ascended the hill and had the first full view of 
the house. Then his face lengthened and he lapsed 
into silence. Hugo was not so considerate. ** Do you 
mean to tell me this is the house? " demanded he of 
Amy. ** Why, it's a cottage. How ridiculous to put 
such a climax to all these preparations!" 

Amy*s eyes flashed and she tossed her head scorn- 
fully. 

Hugo continued to look and l>cgan to laugh. 
*' Ridiculous ! " he repeated. " Don't you think so, 
father?" 

" It is hardly wlwt I expectod," confessed Fosdick. 
" It isn't done vet, is it. Amy? " 

** Yes, it's done," she said angrily. " And it's the 
best thing about the place. I don't want you to say 
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anything more until you've gone over it. The trouble 
with you and Hugo is that your taste has been cor- 
rupted by the vulgarity in New York. You don't 
appreciate the difference between beauty and ostenta- 
tion* Mr. Siersdorf has built a house for a gentleman, 
not for a multimillionaire.^ 

That silenced them; and in silence she led the way 
into and through the house, by a route that would 
present all its charms and comforts in effective suc- 
cession. She made no comments ; she simply regulated 
the speed of the tour, trusting to their eyes to show 
them what she could not believe any eyes could fail 
to see. At the veranda commanding the most magnifi- 
cent of the many views, she brought the tour to an 
end. The luncheon table was there, and she ordered 
the servants to bring lunch. And a dclidous lunch it 
was, ending with wonderful English strawberries, 
crimson, huge, pink-white within and sweet as their own 
fragrance — ** grown on the place," explained Amy, 
^aod this cream is from our own dairy down there.** 

"< I take it all back,** said Fosdick. ''You and 
Siersdorf were right. Eh, Hugo ? ** 

''It's better than I thought,** conceded Hugo. 
"There certainly is a — a tone about the house that 
Fve not often seen on this side of the water.** 

" And there's a comfort you've never seen on the 
other side,** said Am v. "You are satisfied, father?" 

"Satisfied!** excUimed Fosdick. "Fm over- 
whelmed.*' 

And when they had had coffee, which, Hugo said, 
reminded him of the Cafe Anglais at Paris, Siersdorf 
took them for a second tour of the house, pointing out 
the conveniences, the luxuries, the evidences of good 
taste, expanding upon them, ea|ogixing them, feding 
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MM he tAlltctl thnt he had created them. ** A gentlrmui** 
home!" he cried again and again. "It'll be a rebuke 
to nil thc>c vulgarian* who arc trying to nhow bow 
much money they've got. Why, you never tliink, an 
you walk around here, ' How much thia coat,* but only, 
' How bcttutirul il in, and how romfurtablc.' A house 
for a gentleman. A gentleman's Aum^— that's what / 
call it." 

At each burst of cnthiiRiMicm from Iwrr father. Amy 
beamed on AJoia. And Alois was dizzy with happiness 
and hope 
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Hatino got what she wanted of Alois, Amj now 
permitted her better nature to reproach her for bar- 
ing absorbed him so long and so completely. She as- 
sumed Narcisse was blaming, was disliking, her for it ; 
and, indeed, Narcisse had been watching the per- 
formance with some anger and more disgust. Before 
Alois came upon the scene, and while Amy was still 
in the first flush of enthusiasm for her new friend, 
Narcisse had begun to draw back. She saw that Amy, 
like everyone who has always had his own way and so 
has been made capricious, was without capacity for 
real friendship. If she had thought Amy worth while, 
she would have held her — for Narcisse was many- 
sided and could make herself so interesting that few 
indeed would not have seemed tame and dull after her. 
But she decided that Amy was not worth while; and 
to cut short Amy's constant attempts to interfere be- 
tween her and her work, she emphasized her positive, 
even aggressive, individuality, instead of softening it. 
Servants, fortune-hunters, flatterers, the army of par- 
asites that gathers to swoop upon anyone with any- 
thing to give, had made Amy intolerant of the least 
self-assertiveness ; and to be a very porcupine of prickly 
points; Narcisse had only to give way to her natural 
bent for the candid. 
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For example, Narciue had oominon sense — like 
most people of good taste; for, is not sound sense the 
basis of sound taste, indeed the prime factor in all 
sound development of whatever kind? Now, there is 
notliing more inflammatory than steadfast good sense. 
It rebukes and mocks us, making us seem as stupid 
and as foolish as we fear we are. Narcisse would not 
cat things that did not agree with her; it irritated 
self-indulgent Amy against her, when they lunched to- 
gether and she refused to eat as foolishly as did Amy. 
Again, Narcisse would not drive when she could waUif 
because driving was as bad for health and looks as 
walking was good for them. Amy knew that, with her 
tendency to fat, she ought never to drive. But she 
was lazy, doted on the superiority driving seemed to 
give, was nervous about tlie inferiority " the best peo- 
ple ^* attached to a woman^s walking. So she persisted 
in driving, and ruffled at Narcisse for being equally 
persistent in the sensible course. It is the common 
conception of friendship that onc^s friend must do what 
one wishes and is no friend if he does not; Amy felt 
tliat way about it. 

Alois had come back from abroad just in time to 
save the Fosdick architectural trade to the firm. Nar- 
cisse would soon have alienated it — and would have 
been glad to see it go; in fact, since she had reaUzcd 
uliere the Fosdick money came from, she with the 
greatest difficulty restrained herself from bursting 
forth to Alois in ** impractical sentimentalities " which 
she knew would move him only against herself. 

Amy expected Narcisse's enthusiasm toward Over* 
look to be very, very restrained indeed. ** She must 
l>e jealous," thought Amy, *^ because she has had so 
little to do with it, and I so much." But she had 
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to admit that she had misjudged the builder. It is 
not easy satisfactorily to praise to anyone a person 
or a thing he has in his heart ; the most ardent praise 
is likely to seem cold, and any lapse in discrimination 
rouses a suspicion of insincerity. If Narcisse had not 
felt the beauty of what her brother and Amy had done, 
she could not have made Amy's enthusiasm for her 
flame afresh, as it did. Before Narcisse finished. Amy 
thought that she herself had not half appreciated how 
well she and Alois had wrought. ^ But it would nerer 
have been anything like so satisfactory ,'' said she in 
a burst of impidsive generosity, *^if you hadn't 
started it all.** 

^ I wish I could feel that I had some part in it,** 
said Narcisse, ^but I can't, in honesty." 

And she meant it. Those who have fertile, luxu- 
riant minds rarely keep account of the ideas they are 
constantly and prodigally pouring out. Narcisse had 
forgotten — though Amy had not — that it was she who 
was inspired by that site to dream the dream that her 
brother and Amy had realized. It was on the tip of 
Amy's tongue to say this ; but she decided to refrain. 
**I probably exaggerate the influence of what the 
said," she thought. ^ We saw it together and talked it 
over together, and no doubt each of us borrowed from 
the other " — ^let him who dares, criticise this, in a 
world that shines altogether by reflected lights* 

As the two young women talked on, the builder 
gradually returned to her constrained attitude* She 
saw that Amy was taking to herself the whole credit 
for Overlook, was looking on Alois as simply a ttimtt- 
lant to her own great magnetism and artistic Mue, 
was patronizing him as a capable and satiafaetory 
agent for transmitting them into actiom And Ilia 
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made her angryt not with Amy but with Akns. ^ Amy 
inH to blame,'' she Mid to hendf. ''It'i hit fault 
To pleaae her he has been exaggerating her importance 
to hendf , and he has succeeded in convincing her. 
She has ended up just where people always end up, 
when you encourage them to give their Tanity its 
head." She tried to derise some way of helping her 
brother, of reminding Amy that he was entitled to 
credit for some small part of the success; but she could 
think of nothing to say that Amy would not misinter- 
pret into jealousy either for hersdf or for her brother. 
When she got back to the oflkes, she said to him: 

'^ If I were you, Fd not let a certain young woman 
imagine she has all the brains." 

**What do you mean?" said he, clouding at once, 
lie showed annoyance nowadays whenever she men- 
tioned the Fosdicks. 

** She'll soon be thinking you couldn't get along 
without her to give you ideas/' replied Narcisse. 
^* It's bad all round — bad for the woman, bad for the 
man — ^when he gets her too crazy about herself. She's 
likely to overlook his merits entirely in her excitement 
about her own." 

^ You are prejudiced against her, Narcisse," said 
Alois angrily, ^ And it isn't a bit like you to be so." 

Narcisse, not being an angel, flared. ** I'm not 
half as prejudiced against her as you'd be three 
months after you married her," she cried. ** But 
you'll not get her, if you keep on as you're going now. 
Instead of showing her how awed you are by her, you'd 
better be teaching her that she ought to be in awe 
of you, that it's what you give her that makes her 
shine so bright." 

And she fled to her own oiBce, fuming against the 
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folly of men and the silliness of women, and thor- 
oughly miserable over the whole situation ; for, at bot- 
tom she beliercd that such a woman as Amy must haTe 
feminine instinct enough fairly to jump at such a 
man as Alois, if there was a chance to attach him per- 
manently; and, the prospect of Alois marrying a 
woman who could do him no good, who was all take 
and no give, put her into such a frame of mind that 
ahe wished she had the mean streak necessary to in- 
triguing him and her apart. 

It was on one of the bluest of her blue days of 
forebodings about Alois and Amy that Neva came in 
to see her; and a glance at Neva's face was sufflcient 
to convince her that bad news was imminent. ^ What 
is it, Neva?*' she demanded. "I've felt all the morn- 
ing that something rotten was on the way. Now, I 
know it's here. Tell me." 

" Do you recall Mrs. Ranier? She was at my place 
one afternoon " 

•* Perfectly,*' interrupted Narcisse, ** Amy Fos- 
dick's sister." 

" She took a great fancy to yon. And when she 
heard something she thought you ought to know, the 
came to me and asked me to tell you. She said she 
knew vou'd be discreet — that you could be trusted.** 

" i liked her, too,** said Narcisse. " I think she 
can trust me.** 

" It's about — about — those insurance buiUingt,** 
continued Neva, painfully embarrassed. " Fm afraid 
I'm rather incoherent. It's the first time I crer inter- 
fered in anvone else's busineas.** 

" Tell me,'* urged Narcisse. ** I suppose it*» aooie- 
thing painful. But I'm good and tough— apeak 
straight out.** 
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^ Mn. Ranier't husband is in the furniture busi- 
ness, and through that he found out there's a scandal 
coming. She says those people downtown will drag 
you and your brother in, will probably try to hide 
themselTes behind you* She heard last night, and 
came early this morning. * Tell her,' she said, * not to 
let her brother reassure her, but to look into it — dear 
to the bottom.' " 

Nardsse was motionless, her eyes strained, her face 
haggard. 

"^ That's aU," said Neva, rising. <" I shouldn't have 
come, shouldn't have said anything to you, if I had not 
known that Mrs. Ranicr has the best heart in the 
world, and isn't an alarmist." 

Narcissc faced Neva and pressed her hands, with- 
out looking at her. 

^^ If there is anything I can do, you have only to 
ask," said Neva, going. She had too human an in- 
stinct to linger and offer sympathy to pride in its hour 
of abasement. 

" There's one thing you can do," said Narcisse, 
nervous and intensely embarrassed. 

Neva came back. ** Don't hesitate. I meant just 
what I said — ^anything." 

Narcisse blurted it out : ^* Is Horace Armstrong a 
man who can be trusted.^ Is he straight?" Then, as 
Neva did not answer immediately, she hastened on, 
^' Please forget what I asked you. It really doesn't 
matter, and ^" 

Neva interrupted her with a frank, friendly smile, 
*^ Don't be uneasv," she said. ** He and I are excellent 
friends. He calls often. I don't know a thing about 
him in a business way. But — Well, Narcisse, Fm 
sure he'd not do anything small and mean." 
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** That's aU I wished to know/' 

A few minutes after Neva left, Narcisse, white but 
calm, sent for her brother. ^ How deeply have you 
entangled yourself in those fraudulent Touchers? ** she 
asked, when they were shut in together. 

He lifted his head haughtily. ""What do yoo 
mean, Narcisse?" 

*^ As we are equal partners, I have the right to 
know all the affairs of the firm, I want to see the ac- 
counts of those insurance buildings, at once — and to 
know the exact truth about them." 

^* You left that matter entirely to me," replied he, 
sullen but uneasy. ^ I haven't time to-day to go mto 
a mass of details. It'd be useless, anyhow. But — ^I 
do not like that word you used — fraudulent." 

She waved her hand impatiently. ^ It's the word 
the public will use, whatever nice, agreeable expression 
for it you men of affairs may have among yourselves. 
Have you signed vouchers, as you said you were going 
to do?" 

** Certainly. And, I may add, I shall continue to 
sign them." 

** Haven't you heard that that investigation is 
coming? " 

He gave a superior, knowing smfle* ^llioie 
things are always fixed up. There's a public side, but 
it's as unreal as a stage play. Fosdick controls this 
particular show." 

'* So I hear," said she, with bitter irony. ^ And be 
purposes to throw you to the wild beasta— yoo and 



roe." 



Siersdorf laughed indulgently. ^ My dear aiater,** 
he said, *" don't bother your head about if The idea 
seemed absurd to him: Foadick tacriflce hinii when thqr 
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were mich friends I — ^it was an insult to Fosdick to en- 
tertain the suspicion. ** When the proper time comes,'* 
he continued, ^I shall be away on business — and the 
matter will be sidetracked, and nothing more will be 
said about me. Trust me. I know what I am aboat.** 

^ Yes, you will be away,** cried she, suddenly en- 
lightened. ^ And the whole thing will be exposed, and 
they'll have their accounts so cooked that the guilt will 
all be on you. And before you can get back and dear 
yourself, you will be ruined— disgraced— nliihonored.'* 

The situation she thus blackly outlined was within 
the possibilities; her tone of certainty had carrying 
power. A chill went through him. ** Ridiculous ! " he 
protested loudly. 

** You have put your honor in another man's keep- 
ing," she went on. *'And that man is a thief .'^ 

"Narcisse!'' 

** A thief ! " she repeated with emphasis. " They 
don't call each other thieves downtown. They've 
Agreed to call themselves respectabilities and finan- 
ciers and all sorts of high-flown names. But thieves 
they are, because they're loaded down with what don't 
belong to them, money they got away from other peo- 
ple by lying and swindling. Is your honor quite safe 
in the keeping of a thief? " 

^ Narcisse ! " repeated Alois, wincing again at that 
terse, plain word, rough and harsh, an allopathic dose 
of moral medicine, undiluted, uncoated. 

^ I don't think so," she pursued. ** What precau- 
tions do you purpose to take? " 

He looked at her helplessly. ** If I say anything 
to Fosdick," said he, ** he will be justified in getting 
furiously angry. He might think he had the right 
to act as you accuse him of plotting." 
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** But you must do something." 

He shook his head. *^ I have trusted Fosdick," taid 
he. ** X still think it was wise. But, however that may 
be, the wise course now certainly is to continue to 
trust him." 

** Trust him ! " exclaimed Narcisse bitterly. ** I 
might trust a thief who wasnH a hypocrite — he might 
not squeal on a pal to save himself. But not a Fo«- 
dick. A respectable thief has neither the honor of 
honest men nor the honor of thieves." 

•* Prejudice! Always prejudice, Narcisse." 

" You will do nothing? " 

^ Nothing." And he tried to look calm and firm- 
She went into her dressing room with the air of 
one bent on decisive action. He could but wait. When 
she came back she was dressed for the street. 

" Where are you going? " he demanded in alarm. 

**To save myself and — you," she replied with a 
certain sternness. It was unlike her to put herself first 
in speech — she who always considered herself last. 

*^ Narcisse, I forbid you to interfere in this affair. 
I forbid you to go crazily on to compromising us 
both." 

She looked straight into his eyes. ** The time has 
come when I must use my own judgment," said she. 

And, with that, she went; he knew her, knew when 
it was idle to oppose her. Besides — what if she should 
be right? In all their years together, as children, as 
youths, as workers, he had always respected her judg- 
ment, because it had always been based upon a common 
sense clearer than his own, freer from those passions 
which rise from the stronger appetites of men to be- 
fog their reason, to make what they wish to be the 
truth seem actually the truth. 
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"" She's wrong,'' he said to himself. <" But sheHl 
not do anything foolish. She's the kind that can go 
in safety along the wrong road, because they always 
keep a line of retreat open." And that reflection some- 
what reassured him. 

Narcisse went direct to Fosdick at his oflke. As 
there was only one caller ahead of her, she did not 
have long to wait in the anteroom guarded by Waller 
of the stealthy, glistening smile. '^Mr. Fosdick u 
▼ery busy this morning," explained he. It was the re- 
mark he always made to caUers as he passed them 
along ; it helped Fosdick to cut them short. ^ The big 
railway consolidation, you know? " 

No, I don't know," replied Narcisse. 
Oh — ^you artists ! You live quite apart from our 
world of aiTairs. But I supposed news of a thing 
of such tremendous public benefit would have reached 
everybody." 

Narcisse smiled faintly. She could not imagine 
any of these gentlemen, roosted so high and with eyes 
training in every direction in search of prey, occupy- 
ing themselves for one instant with a thing that was 
a public benefit, except in the hope of changing it into 
a ** private snap." 

** It's marvelous," continued Waller, ** how Fosdick 
and these other men of enormous wealth go on working 
for their fellow men when they might be taking their 
ease and amusing themselves." 

** Amusing themselves — how?" asked she. 

"Oh — in a thousand ways." 

** I'm afraid they'd find it hard to pass the time, 
if thoy didn't have their work," said she. ** The world 
Isn't a very amusing place unless one happens to have 
work that interests him." 
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** There's something in that — there's something in 
that," said Waller, in as good an imitation as he could 
give of his master's tone and manner. It had never 
before occurred to him to question the current theory 
that, while poor men toiled for bread and selfishness, 
rich men refrained from boring themselves to death in 
idling about, only because they passionately yearned 
to serve their fellow beings. 

^ Do you still teach a class in Mr. Fosdick's Sun- 
day school?" 

^ Fm assistant superintendent now," replied he. 

*^ That's good," said she, as if she really meant it« 
She was feeling sorry for him. He had worked so long 
and so hard, and had striven so diligently to please 
Fosdick in every way; Fosdick had got from him 
service that money could not have bought. And the 
worst of it was, Fosdick had never tried to find a 
money expression for it that was anything like ade- 
quate, but had ingeniously convinced poor Waller he 
was more than well paid in the honor of serving in 
such an intimate capacity such a great and generous 
man. The mitigating circumstance was that Fos- 
dick firmly believed this himself — but Narcisse that 
day was not in the humor to see the mitigations of 
Fosdick. 

And now Fosdick himself came hurrying in, eyes 
alight, strong face smiling — ^^Miss Siersdorf — this %$ 
a surprise! I don't believe I ever before saw you down- 
town — though, of course, you must have come." He 
looked at her with an admiration that was genuine. 
^ Excuse an old man for saying it, but you are 
to beautifully dressed — as always — and handsome — 
that goes without saying. Come right in. Yoq can 
have all the time you want. I know you — ^know yoa 
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are a busineH woman. Now, that man who was just 
with me — Bishop Bjiowlton — a fine, nobk man, with a 
heart full of h>ye for God and his fellows — bat not 
an idea of the value of a business man's time. Finally 
I had to say to him, ^I'll give you what you ask-— 
and 111 double it if you don't say another word but go 
at once.'** 

They were now in the innermost room, and Fosdick 
had bowed her into a chair and had seated himself. ** I 
came to see you,** said Narcisse, formal to coldness, 
** about the two office buildings — about the accounU 
our firm has been approving." 

** Oh, but you needn't fret about them,'* said Fos- 
dick, in his bluff, hearty, ofThand manner. ^^ Your 
brother is looking after them/' 

"Then they arc all right?*' she said, fixing her 
giizo on him. 

*' Why, certainly, certainly. I have absolute confi- 
dence in your brother. Have you seen Overlook? Yes 
— of course — my daughter told nie. You delighted 
her by what you said. It is beautiful " 

" To keep to the accounts, Mr. Fosdick," Narclsse 
interrupted, " I am not satisfied with our firm's posi- 
tion in the matter." 

** My dear young lady, talk to your brother about 
tluit. I've a thousand and one matters. I really know 
nothing of details, and, as you are perhaps aware, my 
interest in the O. A. D. is largely philanthropic. I can 
gi%e it but little of my time." 

** I've come," said Narcisse, as ho paused for 
breath, ** to get fnnn you a statement relieving us 
from all responsibility as to those accounts, and 
authorizing us to sign them as a mere formality, to 
expedite their progress." 
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Fosdick laughed. ** Fd like to do anything to 
oblige you,'* said he, *^but really, I couldn't do 
that. You must know that I have nothing to do with 
the buildings — with the details of the affairs of the 
O. A. D.'* 

** You gave us the contracts," said Narcisse. 

^ Pardon me, / did not give you the contracts. 
They were not mine to give. What you mean to say 
is that I used for you what influence I have. It was 
out of friendship for you and your brother.** 

There he touched her. ** We had every reason to 
believe that we got the contracts solely because our 
plans were the most satisfactory,*' said she coldly. 
^ If we had suspected that friendship had anything to 
do with it, we should certainly have withdrawn. I as- 
sure you, sir, we feel under no obligation — and my 
present purpose is to prevent you from putting your- 
self under obligation to us." 

*^ I don't quite follow you," said Fosdick, moat con- 
ciliatory. 

** There has been some kind of — * bookkeeping,* 
I believe you call it — in connection with the payments 
for the work on those buildings. If we were to aid 
you in your — * bookkeeping,* you would certainly be 
under heavy obligations to us. We cannot permit 
that.** 

Fosdick laughed with the utmost good nature. ** I 
see you misunderstood some remarks I made to you and 
your brother one day at my house. Howerer, any- 
thing to keep peace among friends. Til do as you 
wish.** 

His manner was so frank and so friendly, and his 
concession so unreserved, that Narcisse was rarprised 
into being ashamed of her suspicions. ^* I believe *Loit 
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is right,^ she said to herself. ** I've been led astray 
by my prejudice." 

Those shrewd old eyes of Fosdick's could not have 
missed an opportunity for advantage so plain as was 
written on her honest face. He hastened to score. 
"^ ni dictaU it to WaUer,'' said he, rising, *" when he 
comes in to round up the day. You'll get it in the 
early morning mafl. Good-by. You don't come to 
see us up at the house nearly often enough — at leastf 
not when Fm there." He had opened the door. 
^Waller, conduct Miss Siersdorf to the devator. 
Good-by, again." 

With nods and smiles he had cleared himself of her, 
easily, without abruptness, rather as if she were hurry- 
ing him than he her. And Waller, quick to take his 
cue, had passed her into the elevator before she was 
quite aware what was happening. Not until she was 
on the ground floor and walking toward the door did 
her mind recover. " What have you got ? '* it said, and 
promptly answered, " Nothing — for, what Is a promise 
from Josiah Fosdick?" That seemed cynical, unjust; 
as Fosdick not only was by reputation a man of his 
word, but also had always kept his word with her. But 
she stopped short and debated; and it was impossible 
for her to shake her conviction that the man meant 
treachery. "He'll sacrifice us," she said to herself, 
** if it*s necessary to save intact the name and fame of 
Josiah Fosdick — or even if he should think it would 
be helpful." What were two insignificant mere ordi- 
nary mortals in comparison with that name and fame, 
that inspiration to honesty and fidelity for the youth 
of the land, that bulwark of respectability and religion 
— for, as all the world knows, the eternal verities are 
kept alive solely by the hypocrites who preach and 
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profess them ; if those ^* shining examples " were ex- 
posed and disgraced, down would crash truth and 
honor. No, Josiah Fosdick was not one to hesitate be- 
fore the danger of such a cataclysm. Further, she felt 
that he had been plotting while he and she were talk- 
ing and had found some way to pinion her and her 
brother during the day he had gained. ** To-morrow 
morning," she decided, ^ I'll not get the paper^ and 
it'll be useless to try to get it. Something mutt be 
done, and at once/' 

She turned back, reentered the elevator. •'To 
Mr. Armstrong," she said. 

Armstrong, whom she knew but slightly, recetved 
her with great courtesy, and an evident interest that 
in turn roused her curiosity. ** It*s as if he knew about 
our affairs," she thought. To him she said, ** I want 
to see you a few minutes alone." 

He took her into his inner room. ^ Welly what 
is it?" he asked, with the sort of abruptness that in- 
vites confidence. 

She had liked what she had seen of him; her good 
impression was now strengthened. She thought there 
was courage and honesty in his face, along with that 
look of experience and capacity which is rarely seen 
in young faces, except in America with its group of 
young men who have already risen to positions of great 
responsibility. There was bigness about himt too— 
bigness of body and of brow and of hands, and the 
eyes that go with large ways of judging and acting 
— eyes at once keen and good-humored. A man ta 
turn a shrewd trick, perhaps; but it would be exceed- 
ingly shrewd, and only against a foe who was using 
the same tactics. Half confidences are worse than 
none, are the undoing weakness of the timid who, 
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though they know they matt play and play desper- 
ately, yet cannot bring themselTes to play in the one 
way that could win. Narcisie flung all her cards upon 
the table. 

^ I've got to trust sonid>ody,^ she said. ^ My best 
judgment is that that somd>ody is you. Here is my 
position.** And she related fully, rapidly, ererything 
except the source of her warning against Fosdick. 
She told all she knew about the unwarranted Touchers 
A. & N. Siersdorf had been approving — ^^at least, I 
think they are unwarranted,** she said. ^We ktum 
nothing about them.** 

^ And why do you come to m^? ** said Armstrong 
when he had the whole affair before him from the first 
interview with Fosdick to and including the last in- 
terview. 

** Because you arc president of the O. A. D.,** she 
replied. ** We have nothing to conceal. You are the 
responsible executive officer. If you do not know 
al>out these things, you ought to be told. And I am 
determined that our firm shall not remain in its present 
false position.** 

Armstrong sat back in his chair, his face heavy 
and expressionless, as if the mind that usually ani- 
mated it had left it a lifeless mask and had withdrawn 
and concentrated upon something within. No one ever 
got an inkling of what Armstrong was turning over 
in his mind until he was ready to expose it in speech. 
When he came back to the surface, he turned his chair 
until he was facing her squarely. His scrutiny seemed 
to satisfy him, for presently he said, ^ I see that you 
trust me," in his friendliest way. 

•*Yes,** she replied. 

^It's a great gift — a great advantage,** he went 
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on, ^ to make up one's mind to trust and then to do 
it without reserve. ... I think you will not falter, no 
matter what happens." 

** No/' she said. 

** Well — you came to just the right person. I 
don't understand it." 

"Woman's instinct, perhaps." 

He shook his head. " I doubt it. That's simply a 
phrase to get round a mystery. No, your judgment 
guided you somehow. Judgment is the only guide." 

Narcisse had been debating ; she could not see how 
it could possibly do any harm to mention Neva. " Be- 
fore I came downtown," said she, *^ it drifted into my 
mind that I might have to come to you. So I asked 
Neva Carlin about you." 

" Oh ! " Armstrong settled back in his chair 
abruptly and masked his face. " And what did she 
•ay?" 

^'That she was sure you wouldn't do anything 
small or mean." 

The big Westerner suddenly beamed upon her. 
** Well, she ought to know," said he with a blush and a 
hearty, boyish laugh. Then earnestly : " I think I can 
do more for you than anyone else in this matter — and 
I will. You must say nothing, and do nothing. Let 
everything go on as if you had no suspicion." 

" But, when Mr. Fosdick does not send me the 
authorization? " 

** Wait a few days ; write, reminding him ; then let 
the matter drop." 

She reflected ; the business seemed finished so far a« 
she could finish it. She rose and put out her hand. 
^ Thank you," she said simply, and again, with a 6ne 
look in her fine eyes, " Thank you." 
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^ You owe me nothing,^ he replied. ^ In the first 
place, Fve done nothing, and I can't promise ab- 
solutely that I can do anything. In the second place, 
you have given me some extremely valuable informa- 
tion. In return I merely engage not to use it to as 
great advantage as I might in some circumstances.** 

In the entrance hall once more, she wondered at 
the complete change in her state of mind. She now 
felt content ; yet she had nothing tangible, apparently 
less than at the end of her interview with Fosdick — 
for he had promised something definite, while Arm- 
strong had merely said, ^FU do my best*** She 
wondered at her content, at her absolute inability to 
have misgiving or doubt. 
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About an hour after Narcisse left Fosdick, he 
sent for Westervelt, the venerable comptroller of the 
O. A. D. But Wcstervelt came before the message 
could possibly have reached him. 

Westervelt's position — chief financial officer of one 
of the greatest fiduciary institutions of a world whose 
fiduciary institutions have become more important than 
its governments — would have made him in any event 
important and conspicuous; but he was a figure in 
finance large out of all proportion to his office. He 
was one of the stock *' shining examples ** of Wall 
Street. If industrv was talked of, what more natural 
than to point to old Westervelt, for fifty years at lus 
desk early and late, without ever taking a vacation? 
If honesty was being discussed, where a better instance 
of it than honest old Bill Westervelt, who had handled 
billions yet was worth only a modest three or four 
millions? If fidelity was the theme, there again was 
old Bill with his long white whiskers, refusing offer 
after offer of high stations because he was loyal to the 
O. A. D. Why, he had even refused the financial place 
in the Cabinet ! If anyone had been unkind enough to 
suggest, in partial mitigation of this almost oppres- 
sive saintliness, that old Bill had no less than ninety-six 
relatives by blood and marriage in good to spkndid 
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berths in the O. A. D. ; that he had put his brolher» 
his two sons and his three sons-in-law in positions 
where they had made fortunes as dealers in securities 
for the O. A. D. and its allied institutions ; that a Cabi- 
net position at eight thousand a 7ear» where such 
duties as were not clerical consisted in obeying the 
** advice ^ of the big financial lords, would have small 
charm for a man so placed that he was a real influence 
in the real financial coundb of the nation — ^if such 
suggestions as these had been made, the person who 
made them would have been denounced as a cynic, gan- 
grened with envy. If anyone had ventured to hint 
that, in view of the truly monstrous increase in the 
expenses of the O. A. D., old Biirs industry seemed to 
be bearing rather strange fruit for so vaunted a tree, 
and that his fidelity ought to have a vacation while 
expert accountants verified it — such insinuations would 
have been repelled as sheer slander, an attempt to un- 
dermine the confidence of mankind in the reality of vir- 
tue. So great was Westervclt^s virtue that he himself 
had come to revere it as profoundly as did the rest of 
the world; it seemed to him that one so wholly right 
could do no wrong; that evil itself, passing through 
the crucible of that white soul of his, emerged as good. 

Fosdick simply glanced at his old friend and as- 
sociate as he entered. ** Hello, Bill," he exclaimed. 
^ I was just going to send for you. I want the Siers- 
dorfs suspended from charge of those new buildings. 
And give the head bookkeeper of the real estate de- 
partment a six months' vacation — say, for a tour of 
the world.'' 

But Westervclt had not heard. He had dropped 
into a chair, and was white as his whiskers, and the 
hand with which he was stroking them was shaking. 
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As he did not reply^ Fosdick looked at him. '^Why, 
Bin, what*8 the matter? '* he cried, friendly alarm in 
voice and face. "Not sick?** 

** Pve been — suspended,^ gasped WestenrdL ** I 
— suspended ! " 

Josiah stared at him. "What are you talking 
about?*' 

Armstrong has just suspended me/' 
Armstrong ! ** cried Fosdick. ** Why, you're 
crazy, man! He's got no more authority over you 
than he has over me.** 

•* He sent for me just now,** said Westervelt, ** and 
when I came in he looked savagely at me and said, 

* Mr. Westervelt, you will take a vacation until fur- 
ther notice. I put it in that way to keep the scandal 
from becoming public You can say you have become 
suddenly iU. You will leave the oiBces at oncet Mid 
not return until I send for you.'" 

Fosdick was listening Uke a man watching the fan- 
tastic procession of a dream which not even the wfld 
imagination of a sleeper could credit. " You're crasy. 
Bill," he repeated. 

" I laughed at him," continued Westervelt. ^ And 
then he said — ^it seems to me I must really be crasy 
— but, no, he said it — ^ We have reason to believe that 
the books are in wild, in criminal disorder,' he said. 

* I have telegraphed for Brownell. He will be here 
in the morning to take charge.' " 

Fosdick bounded to his feet. " Brownell ! Why, 
he's Armstrong's old side-partner in Chicago. Brown- 
ell ! " Fosdick's face grew purple, and he jerked at his 
collar and swung his head and rolled his eyes and 
mouthed as if he were about to have a stroke. Then 
be rushed to his bell and leaned upon the tmitoii* 
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Waller cmme into the room, terror in his face. ^ Arm- 
strong!^ cried FoedicL '^ Bring him here— -in- 
•tantij!'' 

But it was fun ten minutes before Waller oould 
find and bring him. In that time Fosdick's mind as- 
serted itself, beat his passion into its kennel where it 
could be kept barred in or rdeasedf as events might de- 
termine. ** Caution— caution ! ^ he said to WestenrdU 
<* Let M do an the taUdng."* 

Hie young president entered deliberately^ with mi- 
passive countenance. He looked calmly at Westenrdty 
then at Fosdick. 

^I suppose you know what I want to see you 
about, Horace," Fosdick began. " Sit down. There 
seems to be some sort of misunderstanding between you 
and Westcrvclt— ch?" 

Armstrong simply sat, the upper part of his big 
frame resting by the elbows upon the arms of his chair, 
a position which gave him an air of impenetrable 
stolidity and immovable solidity. 

When Fosdick saw that Armstrong was determined 
to hold his guard, he went on, ** It won't do for you 
two to quarrel. At any price we must have peace, 
must face the world, united and loyal. I want to make 
pi^ce between you two. Westervclt has told me his 
side of the story. Now, you tell me yours." 

** 1 suspended him, pending a private investigation 
— that's all," said Armstrong. And his lips closed as 
if that were all he purposed to say. 

Fosdick's eyes gleamed dangerously. " You know, 
you have no authority to suspend the comptroller?" 
he said quietly. 

" That's true." 

** Then he is not suspended." 
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^ Yes, he is," said Armstrong. ** And on mj waj 
down here I looked in at his department and told them 
he was ill and wouldnH be back to-day.** 

Westenrelt started up. "How dare you!** he 
shrilled in the undignified fury of the old. 

^'Bill, Bin!** warned Fosdick. Then to Arm- 
strong, " The way to settle it is for Bill to go home 
for to-day. In the morning, he will return to his work 
as usuaL** 

"Brownell will be here, will be in charge,** said 
Armstrong. " If Westenrelt returns, 1*11 have htm put 
out-** 

"^ Win you permit me to ask the why of all thU? ** 
inquired Fosdick. 

"The man*s been up to some queer business,** 
replied Armstrong. " The books have got to be 
straightened out, and it looks as if he*d have to dis- 
gorge some pretty big sums.** 

Westenrelt groaned and fen heavily back into his 
chair. "That I should live to hear such insults to 
hk!** he cried, and the tears roUed down his cheeks. 
Armstrong simply looked at him. 

"You are mistaken, terribly mistaken, Horace,** 
said Fosdick smoothly. " You have been woef uny mis- 
led.** He did not know what to do. He dared not 
break with Westenrelt, the chief stay of his power over 
the staff of the O. A. D. ; yet neither did he dare, just 
then and over just that matter, break with Arm- 
strong. 

"If Westenrelt is innocent,** replied Armstrong, 
" he ought to be laughing at me-^f or, if he*s innocent, 
I have ruined myself.** 

" I know you have no honor, no pride,** cried Wes- 
tenrelt " But have you no sense of what honor aad 
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pride are? After all my years of lerTicet after baildr 
ing Ui^ my name in this community, to be insulted 
by an adventurer like you! How do I know what yon 
would cook up against me, if you had control of the 
books? Fosdick, we^ have the board together this 
af temocn, and suspend him ! ^ 

Fosdick saw the look in Armstrong's face at this* 
^ No, no^ Bill,^ he said* ^ We must sleep on this. By 
morning a way out will be found*^ 

^ By morning f ^ exclaimed Westenrdt. ** FU not 
see the sun go down with a doud shadowing my repu- 
tation.** 

** Leare mc alone with my old friend for a few min- 
utes, Horace/* said Fosdick. 

Certainly/' agreed Armstrong, rising. 
1*11 come up to sec you presently,*' Fosdick called 
after him, as he was closing the door. The two vet- 
erans were alone. Fosdick said, ** That young man is 
A very ugly customer, Wester^'clt. We must go slowly 
if we are to get rid of him without scandal.** 

" AH we*ve got to do is to throw him out,** replied 
Wester^-elt. ** What reputable man or newspaper 
would listen to him? And if he has hold of the books 
for a few weeks, a few days even, he can twist and 
turn them so that he will at least be stronger than he 
is now. The stupendous impudence of the man ! Why 
did you ever let him get into the company?** 

** Bad judgment,** 8«iid Fosdick gloomily. ** I had 
no idea he was so short-sighted or so swollen with his 
own importance. I saw only his ability. But we*ll 
iHion be rid of him.** 

^* Can it be that he has gotten wind of our plans 
about him?** said Westervelt uneasilv. 

Foadick waved his hand. ** Nobodj knows them 
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but you and I. Impossible. I haven't even let Morris 
into that secret yet. Armstrong's quite sure of his 
ground — and he must be kept sure. When be goes, 
it must be with a brand on him that will make him 
as harmless a creature as there is in the world.'* 

*^ But the books — he must not get hold of the 
books/' persisted Westervelt. 

^ m see to that. Can you suggest any way to 
keep him quiet, except pretending to give him his bead 
at present? '' 

Westervelt reflected. Suddenly he cried out, ** No, 
Josiah; I can't let him — anyone — handle those books. 
They're my reputation." 

^ But you have got them into good shape for the 
legislative investigation, haven't you? " 

"Yes — certainly. But there are the private 
books!" 

•* Um," grunted Fosdick. ** How many of them? •* 

"Three — beside the one I slipped into my pocket 
on my way down here. They're too big to take away." 

"They must be destroyed," said Fosdick. "Go 
now and get them. Have them carried down here at 



once." 



Westervelt hurried away. As he entered his office, 
he was astounded at seeing Armstrong seated at a side 
desk, dictating to a stenographer. At sight of Wes- 
tervelt, Armstrong started up and went to meet him. 
"You ought not to be lingering here, Mr. Wester- 
velt," he said, so that all the clerks could hear. " You 
owe it to yourself to take no such risk." 

"I forgot a little matter," explained Westervelt 
confusedly. And he went uncertainly into his private 
office, had his secretary put the three ledgers and ac- 
count books together and wrap them up. " Now»" said 
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he» '^take the package down to Mr. Fosdick's oflioe. 
rU go with jo}hr 

Am thej emerged into tlie outer room, he glanced 
furtiyelj and neryoualj at Armstrong; Armstrong 
seemed flif ely absorbed in his dictation. Just as the 
two reaped the hall door, Armstrong, without looking 
up, calM, ^ Ohf bj the waj, Mr. Westerrelt — just a 
moment.'^ 

Westervelt jumped. ^ Go on with the books,** said 
he in an undertone to his secretary. ^ Til come di- 
rccUy.** 

Armstrong was looking at the secretary now. 
*^ Just put down the package, please," he said care- 
lessly. ** I wish to speak to the comptroller about it." 

The joung man, all unsuspicious of what was below 
the smooth surface, obediently put down the package. 
Armstrong drew Westen>'elt aside. ** You are taking 
those three books, and the one I see bulging in your 
pocket, down to Mr. Fosdick, aren't you.^" 

" Yes," said Westervelt. 

** Take my advice," said Armstrong. ** Don't." 

** It's merely a little matter I wish to go over with 
him — a few minutes," stammered Westen-'clt. 

" I understand perfectly," said Armstrong. " But 
is it wise for you to put yourself in anybody* $ power? 
Don't hand all your weapons to a man who could use 
them against you — and, as you well know, would do 
it if be felt compelled. I could stop you from making 
off with those books. I'm tempted to do it — curiously 
enough, for your own sake. / don't need them." 

Westervelt was studying Armstrong's frank coun- 
tenance in amazement. ** He expects me," he sug- 
gested uncertainly. 

^ Don't leave the books with him,'* repeated Arm- 
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strong. ^ Don't put yourself in his power.** He 
looked at Westervelt with an expression like that of 
a man measuring a leap before taking it. ^ Take the 
books home,** he went on boldly. ^ Fosdick has becL 
cheating you for years. I will come to see yoa at your 
house to-morrow morning.** And he returned to his 
dictation, leaving the old man hesitating in the door- 
way, thoughtfully fumbling in his long white whiskers 
with slow, stealthy fingers. 

In the corridor, Westervelt said to his secretary, 
^ I think 1*11 work over the matter at home. I*m not 
so sick as they seem to imagine. Jump into a cab 
and drive up to my house, and give the package to 
my wife. Tell her to take care of it.** 

When Fosdick saw him empty-handed, he was in- 
stantly ablaze. " Has that scoundrel ^** 

^ No, no,** explained his old friend, ** I got the 
books, all right.** 

** Where are they?** 

** I sent them uptown — up to my house.** 

** What the hcU did you do that for? ** cried Fos- 
dick. 

^ I thought it best to have them where I could 
personally take care of them,** said Westervelt, his 
heart bounding with delight. For Fosdick*s un- 
guarded tone had set flaming in him that suspicion 
which thoroughly respectable men always have latent 
for each other, in circles where respectability rests en- 
tirely upon deeds that in the less respectable or on 
a less magnificent scale would seem quite the reverse 
of respectable. They know how dear reputation is, 
how great sacrifices of friendship and honor even the 
most honorable and generous men will make to safe- 
guard it 
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WeD, weU," said Fotdick, heaTuig but cnly of rar- 
face, and not daring to ptmae tlie subject lest Wes- 
lenrelt should suspect him. '^ You sent them by safe 
hands?** 

^ By my secretary, and to my wife," said Wester- 
velt 

They kept up a rather strained conversation for 
half an hour, chiefly devoted to abuse of Armstrong — 
Westenrelt's abuse was curiously kcVing in heartiness, 
though Fosdick was too busy with his own thoughts 
to note it. He suddenly interrupted himself to say: 
** Oh, I forgot. Excuse me a moment.** And he went 
into the next room. He was gone three quarters of 
an hour. When he came back, he said, with not very 
convincing carelessness, ''While I was out there talk- 
ing with Waller, it occurred to me that, on the whole, 
the books'd be safer in my vaults. So I took the lib- 
erty of sending him up to get them. Your wife knows 
him.*' 

Westervelt smiled in such a way that his white hair 
and beard and patriarchal features combined in an 
aspect of beautiful benevolence. ** I fear he won't get 
them, Josiah,** said he, chuckling softly. 

Then youM better telephone her," said Fosdick. 
I have, Josiah,'' said his old pal, with a glance 
at the telephone on Fosdick's desk. 

The veterans looked each at the other, Josiah re- 
proachfully. ** Billy, you don't trust even nic," he said 
sadly. 

** I trust no one but the Lord, Josiah," replied 
Westervelt. 
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FosDicK did not go up to parley with the insar- 
gent until after lunch, until he had thought out his 
game* He went prepared for peace, for a truce, or 
for war. ** Horace,** he began, ** there are manj 
phases to an enterprise as vast as this. You can*t 
run it as you would a crossroads grocery. You have 
got to use all sorts of men and measures, to adapt 
yourself to them, to be broad and tolerant — and dipk>- 
matic. Above all, diplomatic.** And he went on for 
some time in this strain of commercial commonplaces, 
feeling his way carefully. ** Now, it may be true — I 
don*t know, but it may be true,** he ended, ^ that Wes- 
tenrelt, in conducting his part of the affairs, has taken 
wider latitude than perhaps might be tolerated in a 
man of less strength and standing. We must consider 
only results. On the other hand, it is just as wdil 
that we should know precisely what his methods hare 
been.** 

At this Armstrong's impassive face showed a 
gleam of interest. ** Tliat*s what / thought,** said he. 

** But it wouldn*t do — it wouldn't do at all, Horace, 
for us to let an outsider like Browncll, at one jump* 
into the secrets of the company. Why, there*s no 
telling what he would do. He might blackmail tts» or 
sell us out to one of our rivals.** 
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^What have you to propose?'' said Armstrong, 
impatient of these puerile preliminaries. Fosdick was 
as clever at trickery as is the clererest; but at its best 
the best trickery is puerile, once the onlooker, or even 
the intended victim, is on the alert. 

^ We must give the accounts a thorough overhaul- 
ing,'' answered Fosdick. ^But it must be done by 
our own people. I propose the ordinary procedure 
for that sort of thing — different men doing different 
parts of it piecemeal, and sending their reports to one 
central man who collates them. In that way, only the 
one man knows what is going on or what is found out." 

" Who's the man ? " asked Armstrong. 

'* It struck me that Hugo, being one of the fourth 
vice-presidents and so in touch with the comptroller's 
department, would most naturally step into Wester- 
velt's place while he was away." 

** Certainly," said Armstrong cordially. ** Hugo's 
the very person." 

Fosdick had not dismissed Westervelt's suggestion 
that Armstrong might be countermining so summarily 
as he had led Westervelt to believe; he did dismiss it 
now, however. ** The young fool," he decided, ** just 
wanted to show his authority." To Armstrong he said, 
*• You and Hugo can work together." 

•* No, leave it to Hugo," said Armstrong. ** I am 
content so long as it is definitely understood that I 
am not responsible. Let the Executive Committee meet 
and put Hugo formally in charge during Westervelt's 
absence." 

Fosdick went up to Westervelt's house to see him 
a few days later; to his surprise the old bulwark of 
I)iiblic and private virtue seemed completely restored. 
And Fosdick, with a blindness which he never could 
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account for, was content with his explanation that he 
had been thinking it over and had reached the con- 
clusion that his interests were perfectly secure, so hmg 
as he had the four books. Without a protest he 
acquiesced in the appointment of Hugo. And so it 
came peacefully about that Hugo, convinced that no 
one had ever undertaken quite so important a task 
as this of his, set himself to Investigating the whole 
financial department of the O. A. D. That is to say, 
he issued the orders suggested by his father, issued 
them to subordinates suggested by his father, and 
brought to his father the reports they made to him. 

On the third or fourth day of Westen-'elt's "ill- 
ness,'' Fosdick caught a cold which laid him up with 
a ferocious attack of the gout. Most of the reports 
which the subordinates brought to Hugo he did not 
understand; but he felt that it was his duty to ex- 
amine them, and spent about three of the four hours 
he gave to business each day in marching his eye sol- 
emnly down the columns of figures and explanations. 
And thuM it came about that he discovered Armstrong's 
** crime *' — twentv-five thousand dollars, which had 
been paid to Horace Armstrong on his own or- 
der and never accounted for; a few months later, 
a second item of the same size and mystery; a 
few months later, a third; a fourth, a fifth, a sixth 
and so on, until in all Armstrong had got from 
the company on his own order no less than three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars for which he never ac- 
counted. "A thief!" exclaimed Hugo. ** I might 
have known! These low-bom fellows of no breeding, 
that rise by impudence and cunning, always steal.** 

Hugo did not go to his father witi- his startling 
discovery of this shameful raid on the lacrcd funds 
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of the widowf and orpbans of the O. A. D. ** Fll not 
worry the governor when he^s flly** he reasoned. *^ Bo- 
aides, he^s far too gentk and easygoing with Arm- 
strong. No, this is a matter for me to attend to, my- 
self. When it's all orer, the govemorll thank me. 
Anyhow, it*s time I showed these people downtown that 
I understand the game and can play it.** And Hugo 
sent for Armstrong. 

Not to come to him at his office; but to call on 
him at his apartment on the way downtown: '^Dear 
Sir — ^Mr. Hugo Fosdick wishes you to call on him 
at the above address at nine to-morrow morning**—- 
this on his private letter paper and signed by his sec- 
retary. 

Hugo had taken an apartment in a fashionable 
bachelor flathouse a few months after he became a 
fourth vice-president. He was not ready to get mar- 
ried. There were only a few women — nine girls and 
two widows — ^in the class he deemed eligible, that is, 
having the looks, the family, and the large fortune, 
all of which would be indispensable to an aspirant for 
his hand. And of these eleven, none Iind as yet shown a 
sufficient degree of appreciation. Four treated him as 
they did the other men in their set — with no distin- 
guishing recognition of his superiority of mind and 
body. Five were more appreciative, but thoy were, 
curiously and unfortunately enough, the least pleas- 
ing in the three vital respects. However, while he must 
put oflT marriage until he should find his affinity, there 
wns no reason why he should continue in the paternal 
lending strings; so, he set up an establishment befitting 
his rank and wealth. He took the large flat with its 
three almost huge general rooms; and, of course he 
furnished it in that comfortless splendor in which live 
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those of the civilized and semicivilized world in whom 
prosperity smothers all originality or desire for orig* 
inality. For Hugo was most careful to do everything 
and anything expected of his ** set '' by the sly middle- 
class purveyors who think out the luxuries and fash- 
ions by which they live off the vanities and convention- 
alities of the rich. 

When Armstrong appeared, Hugo had been shaved 
and bathed and massaged and manicured and perfumed 
and dressed ; he was seated at a little breakfast table 
drawn near the open fire in the dining room, two men 
servants in attendance — a third had ushered Arm- 
strong in. He was arrayed in a gray silk house suit, 
with facings of a deeper gray, over it a long grayish- 
purple silk and eiderdown robe. He was in the act of 
lighting a cigarette at the cut glass and gold lamp 
which his butler was holding respectfully. 

**Ah — Armstrong!" he said, with that high- 
pitched voice and affected accent which maCes the per- 
son who uses it seem to say, ** You will note that I am 
a real aristocrat.'* Then to the butler, **I wish to 
be alone.** 

*^ Yes, sir,** said the butler, with a bow. The other 
servant bowed also, and they left the room. 

^Well, what is it, Fosdick?** said Armstrong, 
seating himself. 

Hugo frowned at that familiarity, aggravated by 
the curt tone. *^ I shall not detain you long enough 
for you to be at the trouble of seating yourself,** said 
he. 

Armstrong reflected on this an instant before be 
grasped what Hugo was driving at. Then he smiled. 
**Go on — what is it?** he said, settling himsdf. 

^ I directed you to come here,** said HugOi ^ be- 
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cause I wished to avoid every possibility of scandal. 
I Assume you understoodf as soon as you got my 
note? "" 

Annstrong looked at him quissically. ^And I 
came,^ said he, ^ because I assumed you had some im- 
portant, very private, message from your father. I 
thought perhaps your father would be here.** 

^My father knows nothing of this,** said Hugo. 
** I thought it more humane to spare him the pain of 
discorering that a servant he regarded as faithful had 
shamefully betrayed him.'' 

^I might have known!" ezdaimed Armstrong 
with good-natured disgust, rising. ^ So you brought 
me here to discuss some trifle about your servants. 
Some day, if I get the leisure, my young friend, I'll 
tell you what I think of you. But not to-day. Good 
morning." 

^^ Stop ! " commanded Hugo. As Annstrong did 
not stop, he said, ** I have discovered your thefts from 
the company." 

Annstrong wheeled, blanched. He looked hard at 
young Fosdick; then he slowly returned to his chair. 
I luiderstand," he said, in a voice most unlike his 
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own. 
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And I sent for you," continued Hugo triumph- 
antly, " to tell you I will permit you quietly to re- 
si^. You will write out your resignation at the desk 
in the next room. I shall present it to the Board, 
and shall see that it is accepted without scandal or 
qiiDition. Of course, so far as you are able, you must 
make good your shortage. But I shall not be hard 
on you. I appreciate that chaps like you are often 
tempted beyond their powers of resistance." 

By this time Armstrong was smiling so broadly 
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that Hugo, absorbed though tie was in his own role of 
the philosophic gentleman, had to sec it. He broke off, 
reddened, rose and drew tiimsclf to his full height — 
and a very elegant figure he was. Armstrong looked 
up at him from his indolent lounge in the big chair. 
** Did you pose tliat before a cheval glass, Hugo? ** 
he said, in a pleasant, contemptuous tone. 

•* You will force me to the alternative,** cried 
Hugo furiously. 

Armstrong got up. ** Go ahead, old man,** he said. 
** Do whatever you please. Better talk to your father 
first, though.** He glanced round. " You*rc very 
gorgeous here — too gorgeous for the hard-working, 
poor people who pay for it. I'll have to interfere.** 
He smiled at Hugo again, but there was an unpleas- 
ant glitter in his eyes. ^* You are suspended from the 
fourth vice-presidency,** he went on tranquilly. ** And 
you will vacate these premises before noon to-day. See 
that you take nothing with you \hi\i belongs to the 
O. A. D. If you do, FU have you in a police court. Be 
out before noon. Brownell will be up at that hour.** 

Hugo stood staring. Tliis effrontery was unbe- 
lievable. Before he could recover himself, Armstrong 
was gone. He sat down and slowly thought It out. 
Yes, it was true, the flat had been taken nominally as 
an uptown branch of the O. A. D. home office; much of 
the furniture had been paid for by the company; sev- 
eral of the servants were on the pay roll as clerks and 
laborers ; yen, he liad even let the (). A. D. pay grocery 
aad wine bills — was he not like his father— did not 
everything he did, everything he ate and drank, coo- 
tribute to the glory and stal>ility of the O. A. D.? He 
was but following the established usage among the 
powers that deigned to guard the financial intcreita 
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of the people. Perhape, he carried the system a li 
further, more frankly further, than some; but logi- 
cally, legitimately. Still, Armstrong was president, 
had nominally the authority to make things unjdeasant 
for him. 

He looked at the dock — it was ten; no time to lose. 
He rushed into his clothes, darted into his waiting 
brougham and drove home. The doctor was with his 
father ; he had to wait, pacing and fuming, until nearly 
deren before he could get admission. The old man, 
lutgg<^ utd miserable, was stretched on a sofa-bed be- 
fore the fire in his sitting room. ^ Well, what do yon 
want?*' he said sharply. 

Hugo did not pause to choose words. ** I found 
in the books," said he, ** where Armstrong had taken 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars from us — 
from the company. I thought I'd not worry you with 
it. So I sent for him to come to my rooms.'' 

** What ! '* yelled Fosdick, getting his breath which 
had gone at the first shock. ** What the damnation ! 
You sprung my trap ! You fool ! *^ 

^ I ordered him to resign," Hugo hastened on. 
^ And he refused, and ordered me to vacate my rooms 
before noon — because the lease stands in the name of 
the company. And he suspended me as vice-president." 

*^ Good, good ! " shouted Fosdick, his thin, wire- 
like hair, his gaunt face, his whole lean body streaming 
fury. **Why has God cursed me with such a son as 
this ! How dare you ! You wretched idiot ! You have 
ruined us all ! " 

Hugo cowered. Making full allowance for his 
father's physical pain and violent temper, there was 
8tiU that in the old man's face which convinced Hugo 
he had made a frightful blunder. ^ I'll vacate," he 
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said, near to whimpering, ^^ I'll do whatever you 
say/' 

^ Give me that telephone ! '' ordered the old man. 

Fosdick got the O. A. D. building and Armstrong's 
office. And soon Armstrong's voice came over the wire. 
**Is that you, Armstrong — Horace — ? Yes, I recog^ 
nize your voice. This is Fosdick. That fool boy of 
mine has just told me what he did.'' 

** Yes," came in Armstrong's noncommittal voice. 

*^ I want to say you did perfectly right in order- 
ing him to vacate." 

•* Thanks." 

^ He'll be out by the time you set. His resignation 
as vice-president is on the way downtown. I'm tend* 
ing him to apologize to you. I want to do every- 
thing, anything to show my deep humiliation, my deep 
regret." 

No answer from the other end of the wire. 

•*Are you there, Horace?" 

•*Yes." 

*^Have I made myself clear? Is there anything 
I can do.^ " 

•* Nothing. Is that all?" 

*^Can you come up here? It's impossible for me 
to leave my bedroom — simply out of the quettioQ*** 

•* I'm too busy this morning." 

"This afternoon?" 

•* Not to-day. Good-by." 

The ring-off sounded mockingly in the old maa^s 
ear. With an oath he caught up the telephone ap* 
paratus and flung it at Hugo's head. "Ass! An!* 
be shouted, shaking his cane at his son, who had barely 
dodged the heavy instrument. " Vacate that apart- 
ment! Take the first steamer for Europe! And doii*t 
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Tuu show up in town again until I give yoa leave. 
HiJc yourself! A»s! A**!" 

Hugo scudded like a swalloir before s tcmpett. 
** Is there aii; depth," he laid when he felt at • saft 
di>tiuic«i "any depth to which father wouldn't dcscntdi 
for the sake of nioney — and drag ua down with him? " 
He admitted that perhaps he had not acted altogether 
discreetly. " I oughtn't to have roused Armstrong's 
envy by letting him see my rooms." Still, that could 
har« been easily repaired. Certainly, it wasn't neces- 
sary to grovel before an employee — " and a daouied 
thief at that." By the time he reached his apartments, 
he was quite restored to fuvur with liimsi-lf. lie hur- 
ried the servants away, telephoned for a Ann of pack- 
era and movers to come at once. As he rang off, • 
call came for him. He recognized the voice of Arm- 
strong's secretary. 

•*Is that Mr. Hugo Fotdick? WeU. Mr. Arm- 
strong asks me to say that it won't be necessary for 
you to give up those offices uptown to-day, that you 
can keep them aa long as you please." 

** Aha ! " thought Hugo, triumphant again. ** He 
has come to his senses. I knew it — I knew he would I " 
To the secretary be simply said, ** Very well," and 
rang up bis fattier. It was nearly half an hour be- 
fore he cotdd get him; the wire was busy. At his first 
word, the old man said, "Ring off there! I don't 
want to bear or see you. You take that steamter to- 
morrow 1 " 

" Armstrong has weakened, father,** cried Hugo. 

" What ! " answered the old man, not less aavKge, 
but instantly eager. 

** He has just telephoned, praetieally apologinng* 
[DM not to duturb myself about the apart- 
til 
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nieni* I knew he'd come down when he thought it 



over.** 



A silence, then his father said in a milder tone: 
"Well — ^you keep away from the oflBce. Don't touch 
business, don't go near it, until I tell you to. And 
don't come near me till I send for you. What else 
did Armstrong say? " 

" Just what I told you — nothing more. But when 
I see him, he'll apologize, no doubt." 

*^ See that you don't see him," snapped the old man. 
^ Keep away from anybody that knows anything of 
business. Keep to that crowd of empty-heads you 
travel with. Do you understand? " 

** Yes, father," said Hugo, in the respectful tone 
he never, in his most supercilious mood, forgot to use 
toward the custodian and arbiter of his prospects. 
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AmiOTmoNO would not have protested Raphaers 
fling at the financial district as ** a walloir of 
<iishonor " ; and Boris's description of him as reeking 

the slime of the wallow was no harsher than what he 
was daily thinking about himself. 

The newspapers were shrieking for a ** real clean- 
ing of the Augean stables of finance ** ; the political 
figureheads of ** the interests " were solemnly and 
sonorously declaiming that there must be no repetition 
of former fiascos and fizzles, when nobody had been 
punished, though everybody had been caught black- 
handed. The prosecuting officers were protesting that 
the plea of the guilty that they were " gentlemen ** and 
" respectable '* would not again avail. So, Wall 
Street's wise knew that the struggle between Fosdick 
and Atwater was near its crisis. Throughout the 
** wallow," banks and trust companies, bond houses and 
bucket shops, all the eminent respectabilities, were 
*• hustling ** to get weathertight. Everyone appre- 
ciated that Fosdick and Atwater, prudent men, patron 
saints of ** stability," would be careful to confine the 
2one of war strictly. But — what would they regard 
OS the prudent and proper limits of this release and 
use of public anger? Neither faction was afraid of 
law, of serious criminal prosecution; however the 
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authorities might be compelled to side, ttiey would not 
yield to popular clamor — beyond making the usoal 
bluiF necessary to fool the public until it forgot. But 
these exposures which had now become a regular part 
of the raids of the great men on each other's pre- 
ser\'es always tended to make the public shy for a while; 
and the royalty, nobility, and gentry of the fashion- 
able hierarchy, had to meet the enormous expenses of 
their families, their establishments, and their retinoct 
of dependents, never less, ever more. They could iD 
afford any cessation or marked slackening of the in* 
flow of wealth from the industrious and confidingt 
or covetous, masses — covetous rather than confidingt 
since the passion of the average man for gambling, for 
getting something for nothing, is an even larger fac- 
tor in the successful swindling operations of enthroocd 
respectability than is his desire for a safe, honest in- 
vestment of his surplus. Finally, the uneasy upper 
classes remembered that usually these exposures re- 
sulted in the sacrifice of some of them; an unlucky 
financier or group of financiers was loaded down with 
the blame for the corruption and, amid the execraUon 
(if the crowd and the noisy denunciation of fellow 
financiers, was sent away into the wilderness, disgraced 
ho far as a man can be disgraced in the eyes of money- 
worshipers when he still has his wealth. Rarely did 
the sacrifice extend further than disgrace; still, thai 
was no light matter, as it meant lessened opportunities 
to share in the looting which was soon resumed with 
increased energy and success. The disgraced financier 
liad to live on wliat he had acquired before his dis- 
grace, instead of keeping that intact, and pitying hb 
expenses, and adding to his fortune, too, out of fresh 
loot. 
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Altogether, it was wise to get good and read^*-* 
to ^ dreM ** the shelves and the back of the shop as 
well as the windows and front cases; to destroy or 
hide suspicious books and memoranda; to shift con* 
fidential clerks; to distribute vacations to Europe 
among employees, open and secret, with dangerous in- 
formation and a tendency toward hysterical and loose 
talking under cross-examination ; to retain all the abfe 
lawyers, and all those related by blood, marriage, or 
business to legislators, prosecuting oflkers, and power* 
ful politicians; to confer discreetly as to the exact 
facts of certain transactions, ^'so that we may not 
make any blunders and apparent contradictions on the 
witness stand." And the lawyers — how busy they 
were! The aristocrats of the legal profession were 
as brisk as are their humbler fellows on the eve of a 
•* tipped-off '* raid on a den of ** swell crooks." In 
fact, the whole business had the air of a very cheap 
and vulgar kind of crookedness; and the doings of 
the great men were strange indeed, in view of their 
pose as leaders by virtue of superiority in honest skilL 
An impartial observer might have been led to wonder 
whether honest men had not been driven from leader- 
ship because they would not stoop to the vilenesses 
by which " success " was gained, and not because they 
were less in brain. As for such conduct in men lauded 
as ** bold," " brave," " courageous beyond the power 
to quail " — it was simply inexplicable. The ** dare- 
devil leaders " were acting like a pack of shifty 
cowards engaged in robbing a safe and just hearing 
the heavy, regular tread of a police patrol under the 
windows. 

Armstrong was too absorbed in the game for much 
analysis or theorizing ; still, his lip did curl at the spee- 
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tacle — and in part his sneer was self-contempt* ^ It's 
disgusting," said he to himself, *^ that to keep aKve 
among these scoundrels and guard the interests one is 
intrusted with, one must do or tolerate so many des- 
picable things.'' As tliat view of the matter was the 
one which every man in the district was taking, each 
to excuse himself to himself, there was not an uncom- 
fortable conscience or a shame-rcddcned cheek or a 
slinking eye. Once a man becomes convinced that his 
highest duty is not to himself, but to his fellow man, 
the rest is easy ; the greater his ** self-sacrifice " of 
honesty, decency, and self-respect for the sake of the 
public good — for country or religion or ** stability •* 
or ^ to keep the workingman's family from starring ** 
— the more sympathetic and enthusiastic is hit con- 
science. 

When the financial district was at the height of 
its activity in getting wcathertight for the approach- 
ing investigation, Fosdick shook off his savage enemy, 
the gout, and got downtown again. He went cUrect 
from his carriage to Armstrong's offices. He greeted 
his ^ man " as cordially as if he had not just been 
completing the arrangements by which he expected 
to make Armstrong himself the first conspicuous vic- 
tim of the investigation. And Armstrong receiv e d 
and returned the greeting with no change in his 
usual phlegmatic manner to hint his feelings or his 
plans. 

•* About Hugo—" began Josiah. 

Armstrong made a gesture of dismissal. ** Thai's 
a closed incident. Any news of the committee?** 

Josiuh accepted the finality of Armstrong's maa- 
ner. *^ You show yourself a man in ignoring the flap- 
pings and squawkings of that young cockatoo*** said 
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he cheerfully. **A» for the committee — What do 
yoa think of Morris for counsel? ^ 

^You've decided on him?^ said Armstrong. EBa 
eyes wandered. 

But Fosdick was not subtle, and thought noth- 
ing of that slight but, in one so dose, most significant 
sign of a concealing mind. ^ It's setthd,** replied he. 
^ Joe's an honorable man. Also, he's tied fast to us, 
and at the same time the public can't charge that hsfa 
one of our lawyers. I know, you and he— ^ There 
Fosdick stopped. He prided himself on a most gen- 
tlemanly delicacy in family matters. 

^^ He'll take orders? " said Armstrong, with no sug- 
gestion that he either saw cause for ^delicacy" or 
appreciated it. 

^* I suppose he would, if it were necessary. But, 
thank God, Horace, it isn't. As I told him at my 
house last night, after the governor and I had decided 
on liim — I said to him : * Joe, go ahead and make a 
reputation for yourself. We fear nothing — we've got 
nothing to hide that the public has a right to know. 
Tear the mask off those damned scoundrels who are 
trying to seize the O. A. D. and change it from a great 
bulwark of public safety into a feeder for their reck- 
less gambling.' " 

"And what did he say?" inquired Armstrong — a 
simple inquiry, with no hint of the cynical amusement 
it veiled. 

" He was moved to tears, almost," replied Fosdick, 
damp of eye himself at the recollection. ** And be 
said : * Thank you, Mr. Fosdick, and you. Governor 
Hart well. I'll regard this commission as a sacred 
trui^t. ril be careful not to give encouragement to 
calunmy or to make the public uneasy and suspicious 
15 817 
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where there is no just reason for uneasiness and ma- 
picion ; and at the same time I'll expose these men who 
have been prostituting the name of financier.* Yoa 
really ought to have heard him/' 

An inarticulate sound came from behind the West- 
erner's armor of stolid apathy. 

** Horace, he's a noble fellow," continued Fotdick* 
masuming that his ** man " was sympathetic. ^ And be 
knows the law from cover to cover. He has drawn 
some of our best statutes, and whenever I've got into 
a place where it looked as if the howling of the mob 
was going to stop business, I've always called on him 
to get up a statute that would make the mob happy 
and not interfere with us, and he has never failed me. 
By the time he's fifty, he'll be one of the strongest men 
in the country — the kind of man the business inter* 
ests 'd like to see in the White House. If it weren't 
for that fool wife of his! Do you know her?** 

•* No," replied Armstrong. 

Fosdick decided that *^ delicacy " was unneeettarjt 
as Armstrong was out of the Carlin family. ^ It*a all 
very well," said he, ** for a young fellow to go crasy 
about a girl when he's courting. But to keep on being 
crazy about her after they've got used to each other 
and settled down — it's past me. It defeats the whole 
object of marriage, which is to steady a man, to take 
woman off his mind, and give him peace for his work. 
In my opinion, there's too much talk about love now* 
adays. It ain't decent — it ain't decent ! And il*s set- 
ting the women crazy, with so much idle time on their 
hands. Morris is stark mad al>out tliat wife of his, 
and all he gets out of it is what a man usually gets 
when he makes a fool of himself for a woman. She 
thinks of nothing but spending money, and she keeps 
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him poor. The faster he eams^ the wilder she spendr^ 
I suppose he thinks she cares for him — when workiitg 
him is simply a husiness with her." 

If Fosdick had known what Mrs. Morris was about 
at that very hour, there would hare been even more 
energy in his denunciation of her. As soon as her bus* 
band had got home the previous night, he had confided 
to her the whole of his new and daxding opportunity 
— not only all that his secret employer expected him 
to make of it but all that he purposed to make of it. 
She was not a discreet woman; so, it was fortunate 
for him that her listening when he talked ** shop,** as 
she called his career, was a pretense. She gathered 
only wliat was important to her — tliat he felt sure of 
making a great deal out of the new venture. 

He meant reputation; she assumed that he meant 
money. She began to spend it the very next day. 
Even as Josiah Fosdick was denouncing her, she was 
in an art store negotiating for a set of medieval tapes- 
tries for her salon. As antiques, the tapestries were 
wonderful — wonderful, like so large a part of the an- 
tiques ttiat multimillionaires have brought over for 
their houses and for the museums — wonderful as speci- 
mens of the ingenuity of European handicraftsmen at 
forgery. As works of art, the tapestries were atro- 
cious; as household articles, they were dangerous-^ 
filthy, dust- and germ-laden rags. But " everybody ** 
was getting antique tapestries ; Mrs. Morris must have 
them. She was an interesting and much-admired rep- 
resentative of the American woman who goes in ieri* 
ously for art. To go in $eriou$ly for art does not 
mean to cultivate one's sense of the beautiful, to learn 
to discriminate with candor among good, not so good, 
net so bad, and bad. It means to keep in touch with 
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the European dealers in things artistic, real and 
puted; to be the first to follow them when, a particu* 
lar fad having been mined to its last dollar, thej aad 
their subsidized critics and connoisseurs come out ex- 
citedly for some new period or style or school, tin. 
Morris was regarded as one of the first authorities in 
fashionable New York on matters of art. Her house 
was enormously admired; she was known to every 
dealer from Moscow to the tip of the Iberian penin- 
sula; and incredible were the masses of trash they had 
worked off upon her and, through her recoauDenda- 
tions, upon her friends. 

Her ^* amazing artistic discernment** — so Sunny- 
wall, the most fashionable of the fashionable architects* 
described it — was the bulwark of her social position. 
Whenever a voice lifted against the idle lives of fash- 
ionable people, how conclusive to reply, ** Look at Mrs. 
Joe Morris — she's typical. She devotes her life to 
art. It's incalculable what she has done toward 
interesting the American people in art." She even 
had fame in a certain limited way. Her name 
was spoken with respect from Maine to California 
in those small but conspicuous circles where pos- 
session of more or less wealth and a great deal of 
empty time has impelled the women to occupy them- 
selves with books, pictures, statuary, furniture they 
think they ought to like. To what fantastic climaxci 
prosperity has brought the old American passion for 
self -development ! The men, to shrewd and shamdcss 
prostitution in the market-places; the women, to the 
stupefying ignorance of the culture that consists in 
the mindleiis repetitions of the slang and cant and non- 
sense of intellectual fakirs. 

Mrs. Slorris told her husband about the new lap- 
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ettries at dinner. That was her regular tune for 
imparting to him anything she knew be would be 
^ tronbkeome ^ about; and it was rapidly mining hie 
digestion. She ehose dinner became the presence of 
the senrants made it impossible for him to borst oot 
until the fact that the thing was done and could not 
be undone had time to batter down his wrath. Usuafly 
she spoke between soup and flsb — she s|ioke thus early 
that she might gain as much time as possible. 80 
often did she have these upsetting coomranications to 
make that he got in the habit of dreading those two 
courses as a transatlantic captain dreads the DeviPa 
Hole ; and on evenings when the flsh had come and gone 
with nothing upsetting from her, he had a sudden, 
often exuberant rush of high spirits. 

** I dropped in at Violcttc's to-day for another 
look at those tapestries," she began. 

At ^ Violette's '' he paused in lifting the spoon to 
his lips ; at " tapestries " he pricked his ears— one of 
the greatest trials of his wife's married life was that 
independent motion of his ears, ^ just like one of the 
lower animals or something in a side show,'* she often 
complained. 

** And I simply couldn't resist,** she ended, look- 
ing like a happy, spoiled child. He dropped the spoon 
with a splash. 

•* Do be careful, Joe,** she remonstrated sweetly. 
" We can't change the dinner - cloth every night, 
and such frequent washing is ruinous. I had them 
sent home, and you'll be entranced when you see 
them.** 

•* Did you give Violette his original price? ** he 
demanded, as his color, having reached an apoplectic 
blue-red, began to pale toward the normal. 
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^ He wouldn't come down a cent. And I 6aa*t 
blame him." 

Morris glowered at the butler and the footman* 
They went about their business as if quite unconscious 
of the work of peace they were doing — and were ex- 
pected by their mistress to do. Mrs. Morris talked on 
and on, pretending to assume that he was as delighted 
with her purchase as was slie. She discoursed of these 
particular tapestries, of tapestries in general, of the 
atmosphere tliey brought into a house — ^^ the sugges- 
tion, the very spirit of the old, beautiful life of the 
upper classes in the Middle Ages.** By the time din- 
ner was over she had talked herself so far away from 
the sordid things of life that the coarsest nature wouU 
have shrunk from intruding them. But on that even- 
ing Morris was angry through and through. When 
they left the dining room, she said, ^* Now, come and 
look at them, dear.'* 

^ No,** he said savagely. He threw open the door 
of his study. ** Come in here. I want to talk to 
you." 

She hesitated. A glance at his fury-blanched face 
convinced her that, if she made it necessary, he would 
seize her and thrust her in. As the door closed on 
them with a bang, the butler said to the footman, 
** Letty's done it once too often." 

The footman tiptoed toward the door. The butkr 
stopped him with, ** You couldn't hear bloody murder 
through that study door, and the keyhole's no good.** 

"Why didn't he take her to her boudoir?" gnun* 
bled the footman. 

She had indeed " done it once too often.** Aft ftoon 
as Morris had the door locked he blaced down at lier 
— she fresh and innocent, with her fluffy golden hair 
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and tweet blue eyes and dimples on either side of her 
pretty mouth. ^Damn you!** he exclaimed through 
his set teeth* ^ You want to ruin me, body and soul 
— ^you Yampirel** 

Two big slow tears drenched her eyes. ^Ohf 
Joe! ** she implored. ^ What have I done! Don't be 
angry with me. It kills me!** And she caught her 
breath like a child trying bravely not to cry and 
put out her rosy arms toward him, her round, rosy 
shoulders and bosom rising and falling in a rhythmic 
swell. 

'' Don't touch me ! " he all but shouted. "* That's 
part of your infernal game. Oh, you think I'm a 
fool — and so I am — so I am! But not the kind you 
imagine. It hasn't been your cleverness that has made 
nie play the idiot, but my own weakness." He caught 
her by the shoulders. "What is it?" he cried furi- 
ously, shaking her. ** What's the infernal spell I get 
under whenever you touch me.^ " 

" You love me," she pleaded, " as I love you." 

" Love! " he jeered. " Well, call it that— no mat- 
ter. Tho8e tapestries have got to go back — do you 
hear?" 

'* Yes — ^you needn't shout, dear. Certrlnly they'll 
fro Ijack." 

** You say * certainly,' but you've ' lO intention of 
sending them back. You think thisT blow over, that 
voifll wheedle nie round as vou have \ hundred times. 
But I tell you, this time, what I say ^^^s!" 

" What's the trouble, Joe? You were never like 
tliis before." 

He was gnawing at his thin gray mustache and 
was breathing heavily. " When I married you I was 
a decent sort of fellow. I had a sense of honor and 
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a disposition to be honest. You — ^you've made me into 
a bawd. I tell you, not the lowest creature thai 
parades the streets of the slums is viler than I. That's 
what you and love — love! — have done for me. My 
wife and love! God, woman, what you have made me 
do to get money for those greedy hands of yourt! 
Now, listen to me. You evidently didn't listen hul 
night when I told you my plans. No matter. Here's 
the point. I'm going to sell out once more — going to 
play the traitor for as big stakes as ever tempted a 
u,^i\. Then, ril make the career I once dreamed of 
making, and you will be second to no woman in the 
land. But, no more extravagance." 

*^ I always knew you'd be rich and famous," she 
cried, dajtping her hands and looking the radiant 
child. 

** Famous, but not rich. I'm not playing for 
money this time. And we're not going to hare much 
money hereafter. I've thought it all out. We're go- 
ing to move into a smaller house; all your junk is 
to be sold, and wliat little money it'll bring we'll put 
by." 

She seemed to be freezing. TliC baby look died out 

of her face. Iler eves became hard, her mouth crud. 

« 

** I don't understand," she said. 

" Yes, you do, niadnm," he retorted. " You need 
not waste time in scheming or in working yoar 
schemes. I've thought it all out. You were driving 
me straight to ruin: and, wh(^ you got me lhere« 
if I hadn^t convenicntlv died or l>lown mv brains out* 
you'd have divorced me and fnstoni^il on some one else. 
I think that, like me, you used to Im? decent. YouNe 
been 1«1 on and on until yotrvc come pretty near to 
losing all human feeling. Well, it's to be a riglil 
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about, this instant. Pm going back — and joaVe got 
to go back with me.'' 

There was a note in his Toicet an expression in his 
eyes that disquieted her; but she had ruled him so 
long, had softened him from the appearance of 
strength into plastic weakness so often, that she saw 
before her simplj a harder task than nsoal, perhaps 
the hardest task she had jet had. 

** I'D be Terj busy the next few months," he went 
on. **You must go away — ^to your mother— or 
abroad — anywhere, so that I shan't be tempted.** 

^* I don't want to leave youl" she cried. ^I want 
to stay and help you." 

His smile was sardonic. ^ No ! You shall go. Ftc 
an offer for this house, as it stands. In fact, Vrt sold 
it.*' 

She stared wildly. ^ Joe! " she screamed. 

" I've sold it," he repeated. 

"To whom?" 

His eyes shifted, and he flushed. ** To Trafford," 
he replied, with a sullcnness, a shamefaccdness that 
would not have escaped her had she not been inter- 
nally in such a conunotion that nothing from the out- 
side could impress her. 

" But you couldn't get a tenth what the things 
are worth, selling that way." 

** I got a good price," said he, hb eyes averted. 
** Never mind what it was." 

" Whv, the Traffords would have no use for this 
house. They've got a palace." 

" He bought it," said Morris doggedly. 

•* I don't believe it." 

^ He bought it; and I want you to tell everybody 
we sold at a loss — a big loss. You can say we're 
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thinking of living in the country. Not a word to any- 
one that'd indicate there's any mystery about the 
•ale.'' This without looking up. 

She studied his face — the careworn but still hand- 
some features, the bad lines about the eyes and mouth, 
the splendid intellectuality of the brow, a confused but 
on the whole disagreeable report upon the life and 
character within. ^^ I think I do understand,** she said 
slowly. Then, like a vicious jab, ^ At least, as much 
as I want to understand.** 

She strolled toward the door, sliding one soft* 
jeweled hand reflectively over her bare shoulders. She 
paused before a statuette and inspected it carefully, 
her hands behind her back, her fingers slowly locking 
and unlocking. Presently she gave a queer little laugh 
and said, ** It wasn't the house, it was you Trafford 
boughl.** 

A pause, then he: ^* He thinkt so.** 

Again a pause, she smiling softly up at the statu* 
ette. Without facing him she said, ** I must have my 
share, Joe.** 

He did not answer. 

She waited a few minutes, repeated, ** 1 must have 
my share.** 

** Yes,** he replied. 

A pause ; then, ^ Are you coming up to bed? ** 

" I shall sleep here.** 

She had passively despised him, whenever she had 
thought about him at all in those years of hU sub- 
servience to her. For the first time she was looking 
at him with a feeling akin to respect. 

Good night,** she murmured sweetly. 
Good night,** curtly from him. 

The watching servants were astonished at lier ci- 
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prosfiion of bitovant good humor, were aetounded when 
nlic s»i(l with carclenfl chccrfuluess to the butler i 
"Thomas, telephone VioMte the first thing in the 
morning to come for those lape«tr!eH he brought to- 
4aky. Tell him Fll call and explain." 
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AiMrrmoNO lingered in the entrance to the apart- 
ment house where Neva lived, dejection and irritatkm 
plain upon his features. At no time since he met her 
at TrafFord*s had he so longed to see her; and the 
elevator boy had just told him she was out. The boj*s 
manner was convincing, but Armstrong was supersen- 
sitive about Neva. 

She had received him often, and was ahrmys 
friendly ; but always with a reserve, the more disquiet- 
ing for its elusiveness. And whenever he tried to tee 
her and failed, he suspected her of being unwilling to 
admit him. Sometimes the suspicion took the form 
of a belief it was a tcte-h-tcte with the painter which 
she would not let him interrupt. Again, he feared she 
had decided not to admit him any more. It would 
be difficult to say which made him the gloomier — the 
feeling that he was, at best, a distant second, or the 
feeling that he was not placed at all. Never before 
in his relation with any human being, man or woman, 
had he been so exasperatingly at a disadvantage as 
with her. The fact that they had been married, which 
apparently ought to have made it impossible for her 
to maintain any barrier of reserve against him^ once 
she had accepted him as a friend, was somdiow just 
the circumstance that prevented him from OMkiiig 9mg 
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progress whatever with her. And this was hig^y cs- 
asperating to a man of his instinct and passion and 
ability for conquest and dominion orer all about hinif 
men as well as women. 

^*rm making a fool of myself. Fm letting her 
make a fool of me,** he thought angrilyt as ha stood 
in the entrance. ** 1*11 not come again.^ But he had 
made this same decbion each time ha was met with 
*^ Not at home," and had nerertheless reappeared at 
her door after a few weeks of self-dcniaL SOf he 
mocked himself even as he was bravely resolving. Ha 
gazed up and down the street. His face brightened. 
Far down the long block, toward Fifth Avenue, he saw 
a slim, singularly narrow figure, thin yet nowhere an- 
gular; beautiful shoulders and bust, narrow hips; a 
fascinating simple dress of brown, a sable stole and 
niufT, a graceful brown hat with three plumes. ** Dis- 
tinguished " was the word that seemed to him to de- 
scribe what he could see, thus far. As she drew near, 
he noted how her clear skin, her eyes, her hair all had 
the sheen that proclaims health and vivid life. ** But 
she would never have looked like this, or have been 
what she is, if she had not got rid of me,'' he said 
to himself by way of consolation. 

"Won't you take a walk?" he asked, when they 
met half wav between the two avenues. The fricndll- 
ness of her greeting dispelled his ill humor; somctiuu*- 
that same mere friendliness was the cause of a sting- 
ing irritation. 

" Come back with me," she replied. ** I*m always 
in at this time. Besides, to-day I have an engagement 
— no, not just yet — not until Boris comes. Then, he 
and I are going out." 

" Oh— Raphael ! Always RsphaeL" 
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Almost always/* said she. " Almost every day — 
often twice a day, sometimes three times a day.^ 

His dealings with women had been in disregard and 
disdain of their ^^ feminine " mctliods ; but he did know 
the men who use that same indirection to which women 
are compelled because nature and the human societies 
modeled upon its savage laws decree that woman shall 
deal with men in the main through their passions. He. 
therefore, suspected that Neva's frank declaration was 
not without intent to incite. But, to suspect woman's 
motive rarely helps man ; in his relations with her he 
is dominated by a force more powerful than remaoa, 
a force which compels him to acts of which his reasoa« 
though conscious and watchful, is a helpless spectator. 
Armstrong's feeling that Neva was not unwilling to 
give herself the pleasure of seeing him jealous of Ra- 
phael did not help him toward the self-control neces- 
sary to disappoint her. Silent before his rising storm* 
he accompanied her to the studio. Alone with her 
there, he said abruptly: 

^ Do you think any human being could fall in lore 
with me?" 

She examined him as if impartially balanciAg 
merits and demerits. '* Why not?" she finally said. 

** Pve sometimes thought there was a hardness in 
me that repels." 

"Perhaps you're right," she admitted. "YouH 
probably never know until you yourself fall in love." 

"What is your objection to me?" 

•* Mine? " She seemed to reflect before antwcr- 
ing. " The principal one, I think, is your lyraimy. 
You cnish out every individuality in your neighbor- 
hood. You seem to want a monopoly of the bglit 
and air." 
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** Was that what uied to makt jou to silnt and 
shut up in yourself? ^ 

She nodded. ^I timplj couldn't begin to grair. 
You wouldn't have it." 

''But now?" he laid. 

She fmiled absently. ''It often amuses me to see 
how it irritates you that you can't— crowd me. Yoa 
do so firmly believe that a woman has no right to in- 
dividuality." 

He was not really listening. He was absorbed in 
watching her slowly take off her long gloves; as her 
white forearms, her small wrists, her hands, emerged 
little by little, his blood burned with an exhilaration 
like the sting of a sharp wind upon a healthy 
skin 

" Neva, win you marry me? " 

So far as he could see, she had not heard. She 
kept on at the gloves until they were off, were lying 
in her lap. She began to remove her hat pins; her 
arms, bare to the elbows, were at their best in that 
position. 

" A year ago, two years ago," he went on, " I 
thought we had never been married. I know now that 
we have never been unmarried." 

" And when did you make that interesting discov- 
ery ? " inquired she, still apparently giving her hat her 
attention. 

'^ When I saw how I felt toward Raphael. You 
think I am jealous of him. But it is not jealousy. I 
know you couldn't fall in love with a fellow that rigs 
himself out like a peacock." 

The delicate line of Neva's evebrows lifted. " Boris 
dresses to suit himself," said she. " I never think of 
it — nor, I fancy, does he." 
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^ Besides/' continued Armstrong, *^ you could no 
more fall in love with him than you could at any other 
place step over the line between a nice woman and the 
other kind." 

"ReaUy!" 

•*Yes — really!** he retorted, showing as much an- 
ger as he dared. ** My feeling about Raphael is that 
he has no right to hang about another man's wife as 
he does. And you feel the same way." 

With graceful, sure fingers she was arranging her 
hair where it had been pressed down by her hat. 
^ That is amusing," she said tranquilly. ** You must 
either change your idea of what ^ nice woman ' means 
or change your idea of me. I haven't the slightest 
sense of having been married to you." 

^ Impossible ! " he maintained. 

•* I know why you say that — why men think that. 
But I assure you, my friend, I have no more the fed- 
ing that I am married than that I am still sick be- 
cause I had a severe illness once." 

His mind had been much occupied by memories of 
their married days; their dead child so long, so com- 
pletely forgotten by him and never thought of as 
a tie between him and his wife, had suddenly 
become a thing of vividness, the solemn and eternal 
sealing of its mother to him. Her calm repudiation of 
him and his rights now seemed to him as unwomanly 
as would have seemed any attempt on her part to claim 
him, had he not begun to care for her. 

" Don't say those things," he protested angrily. 
*• You don't mean them, and they sound horrible.** 

She looked at him satirically. "^ You men!** she 
mocked. **You men, with your coarse, narrow ideaa 
of us women that encourage all that b least telf- 
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specting in ub ! I do not attmch the lame importance 
to the physical side of myielf that you do. I try 
to flatter myself there is more to me than merdy my 
sex. I admits nature intended only thaL But we are 
trying to improve on nature.^ 

^ I suppose you think you have made me ashamed 
because I am still in a state of naturct^ he rejoined. 
*' But you haven't. No matter what any man may pre- 
tend, he wiU care for you in the natural way as long 
as you look as you do.^ And his glance swqpt her in 
bold admiration. ^As I said a while ago, Fm not 
jealous of RaphaeL Fm jealous of all men. Some* 
times I get to thinking about you — that you are some- 
where — with some man, several men — their heads full 
of the ideas that steam in my head whenever I look at 
vou — and I walk the floor and grind my teeth in 
fury/' 

The color was in her cheeks, though her eyes were 
mocking. " Go on,** she saicl. " This is interesting.** 

^ Yes — it must be interesting, and amusing, in view 
of the way I used to act. But that was your fault. 
You hid yourself from me then. You cheated me. 
You let me make a fool of myself, and throw away the 
best there was in my life.** 

" You forget your career,** said she. ** You aren't 
a human being. You are a career.*' 

*' I suppose you — a woman — would prefer an ob- 
.scurity, a nobody, provided he were a sentimental, 
I larry-hug-the-hearth.** 

*^ I think so,** she said. ^ A nobody with a heart 
rather than the greatest somebody on earth without 
one. Heart is so much the most important thing in 
the world. You*ll And that out some day, when you're 
not so strong and self-reliant and successfuL** 
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" I have found it out," replied he. " And that it 
why I ask you to marry me." 

" Ask me to become an incident in your career.** 

" No. To become joint, equal partner in our ca- 
reer." 

She shook her head. ** You couldn't, wouldn't hare 
a partner, male or female — not yet. Besides it would 
be impossible for me to interest myself in getting rich 
or taking care of riches or distributing them among 
a crowd of sycophants." 

** Fm not getting rich," replied he. " Pm making 
a good salary, and spending it almost all. But Fm 
not making much, outside." 

" I had heard otherwise. They tell me your lort 
of business is about the best ' graft ' — isn't that tlic 
word.^ — downtown, and that you are where you can get 
as much as you care to carry away." 

" Yes. I coi/W." 

" But you don't ? I knew it ! " 

Her belief in his honesty made him uncomfortable. 
** I didn't say I was different from the others — really 
different," he said hesitjitingly. That very morning 
he had been forced to listen to a long series of reports 
on complaints of O. A. D. policy holders — ^how some 
Iiad been swindled by false promises of agents whom be 
must shield: how others had Ix^en cheated on lapeed 
or surrendered policies; how, in a score of sly ways, 
the ^' gang " in control were stealing from their wards, 
their trusting and helpless victims. ^* I can% and 
don't purpose to, deny," he went on to her, ** that Vm 
part of the system of inducing some other fellov to 
sow, and then reaping his harvest, or most of it. I 
don't put it in my own barn, but I do help at the 
reaping. Oh, everything's perfectly proper and ft* 
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specUble — at least, on the lurf ace. But — well, tome- 
times I get desperately sick of it alL Just now, Fm 
in that mood; it brought me here to-day. There's a 
row on down there, and it's plot and counterplot, moTe 
and check, all very exciting, but I — hate it! Nobody's 
to blame. It's simply a system that's grown up. And 
if one plays the game, why, he's got to conform to 
the rules." 

^ If one plays the game." 

^ What's a man to do? Go back to the farm and 
become a slave to a railroad company or a mortgage? 
We can't all be painters." 

She glanced at him quickly with a sudden narrow- 
ing^ of the eyelids that seemed to concentrate her gaze 
like A burning glass. ** I hadnH thought of that/* said 
she. 

** If you had to be either a sheep or a shearer, 
which would you choose?". 

"Is tliat how it is?" 

** Pretty nearly," was his gloomy reply. 

A long silence, he staring at the floor, she watching 
him. At last she said, " Haven't they — got — some- 
thing on you — something they can use against you?" 

He startled. " Where did you hear that ? What 
did you hear?" he demanded, with an astonished look 
at her. 

" I was lunching to-day with some people who 
know we used to be married, but thev don't know we're 
good friends. They supposed I'd be glad to hear of 
any misfortune to you. And they said a mine was 
going to blow up under you* and that you'd disappear 
and never be heard of again." 

"You can't tell me who told you?" 

" No — unless it's absolutely necessary* It has 
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something to do with an investigating committee. 
You're to be called quite suddenly and something is 
to come out — something you did that will look bad — ^ 
She came to a full stop. 

His face cleared. ** Oh — I know about that. Pre 
arranged for it.'* His mind was free to consider her 
manner. ^ And you assumed I was guilty ? '* 

^ I didn't know,** she replied. ^* I was sure you 
were no worse than the rest of them. If you hadn't 
come to-day, I'd have sent you warning." 

His eyes lighted ; he smiled triumphantly. ^ I toM 
you ! " he cried. " You sec, you still feel that we're 
married, that our interests are the same." 

She colored, but he could not be sure whether her 
irritation was against herself or against him. *^You 
are very confident of yourself — and of me," said she 
ironically, and her eyes were laughing at him. ^ And 
this is the man," she mocked* *^ who less than three brief 
years ago was so eager to be rid of me ! " 

^^Yes," he admitted, with a brave and not unsuc- 
cessful effort at brazening out what could not be denied 
or explained away. ^^ But you were not the same per- 
son then that you are now." 

** And whose fault was that? " retorted she. ** You 
married me when I was a mere child. You could have 
made of me what you pleased. Instead, you ^ 

" I admit it all," he interrupted. " I married you 
— from a base motive, though I can plead that I 
glamoured it over to myself. Still, I owed it to myself 
and to you to have done my level best with and for 
you. And I shirked and skulked." 

She did not show the appreciation of this abject- 
ness which he had, perhaps unconsciouslyt expected. 
Instead, she laughed satirically, but with eotire good 
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humor. ^How ckrer you think youndf, Hmmot^ 
laid the, ^and how ttupid you tlidnk me. That's a 
▼ery old trick, to try to make a crime into a Tirtue 
by confessing it.** 

He hung his head, conyicted. ^ At least,^ he said 
humbly, ^I Iotc you now. If you will give me an- 
other chance ^" 

^ You had as good a chance as a man could ask,** 
she reminded him, without the anger that would hare 
made him feel sure of her. ^How you used to «• 
asperate me! You assumed I had neither intelligence 
nor feeling. You were so selfish, so self -centered. I 
don't see how you can hope to be trusted, eren as a 
friend. You shake me off; you sec me again; find I 
have been somewhat improved by a stay in New York; 
find I am not wholly unattractive to others. Your 
jealousy is roused. No, please don't protest. You 
see, I understand you perfe<;tly." 

*' I deserve it," he said. 

** Do you think a woman would be showing even 
the small good sense you concede women, if she were 
to trust a man whose interest in her was based upon 
jealousy of another man?" 

^ Fm not jealous of that damned, scented for- 
eigner, with his rings and his jeweled canes and his 
hand-kissing. I know it must make your honest Ameri- 
can flesh creep to have him touch his lips to the back 
of vour hand." 

Neva blazed at him. ** How dare you! " she cried, 
rising in her wrath. *^ How dare you stand in my 
hou»e, in my presence, and insult thus the best friend 
I cvf'r had — the only friend!" 

** Friend ! *' sneered Armstrong. ** I know all 
about the sort of friendship that rake is cajMible of." 
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Neva was facing him with a look that blanched 
his face. ** You will withdraw those insults to Boris*** 
she said, in that low, even voice which is wrath's dead- 
liest form of expression, ^^ and you will apologiie to 
me, or you will leave here, never to return.*' 

" I beg your pardon,** he responded instantly. **! 
am ashamed of having said those things. I — I • . . 
It was jealousy. I love you, and I can*t bear to think 
of the possibility of rivalry.** 

'* You are swift with apologies. In the future, 
be less swift with impertinence and insult," she an- 
swered, showing in manner, as well, that she was far 
from mollified. ^^ As between Boris*s friendship and 
professions of love from a man who only a little while 
ago neglected and abandoned and forgot me ^ 
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For God*8 sake, Neva,** he pleaded. " IVe been 
paying for that. And now that you have shown me 
how little hope there is for mc, I shall continue to 
suffer. Be a little merciful!** 

His agitation, where usually there was nbsohite 
self-control, convinced and silenced her. Presently he 
said, " Will vou ho friends again — if 1*11 behaTe my- 
self?** 

She nodded with her humorous smile and flash of 
the eyes. " If you l)ehave yourself/* replied she. 
We were talking of — of Fosdick, was it not?** 

*^ Fosdick ! ** He made a gesture of disgust 
That name! I never hear it or think of it except 
in connection with something repulsive. It's always 
like a whiff from a sewer.** 

** And you were about to marry his daughter!" 
said she, with a glance of raillery. 

He reddened; anything that was past for hin was 
so completely shut out and forgotta thut* mtil At 
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reminded him, the seniimentml episode with Amy was 
as if it had not been. ^ Where did you hear that? ** 
he asked, his guilty eyes lowering; for he felt she 
must have suspected why he had thought of marry- 
ing Amy. 

^ Everybody was talking about it when I came to 
New York." 

He was silent for a moment. ^Well,** he finally 
continued^ ^ she and I are not eren f riends.** Into 
his eyes came the steely, ruthless look. ^Within a 
week I'm going to destroy Josiah Fosdick." TheUf in 
comment on her swiftly changing expression, ^I set 
you don't like that." 

** No," she replied bluntly. 

** Vm going to do a public service," said he, ab- 
solutely unconscious of the real reason why his threat 
so jarred upon her. ^* I ought to have a vote of 
thanks." 

She could not tell him that it was not his con- 
demnation of Josiah but his merciless casting out of 
his friendship with Amy tliat revolted and angered and 
saddened her. If she did tell him, he, so self-absorbed 
and so bent upon his own inflexible purposes that he 
was quite blind to his own brutality, would merely 
think her jealous. Besides, she be^^an to feel that her 
real ground for anger against him ought to be Josiah's 
fate, even if her femininity made the personal reason 
the stronger. She accordingly said, " You just got 
through telling me it was a system, and not any one 
man's fault." 

Armstrong dismissed that with a shrug. ** I'm in 
his way, he's in mine. One or the other has to go 
down. I'm seeing to it that it's not I." Then, an- 
gered by her expression, and by the waa/t of accusing 
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himself in mnkinf^ what sounded like excuse, he criedi 
** Say it ! You despise me ! *' 

** It isn't a judgment/' she answered; *^ it's a fed- 
ing." 

*^ But you don't know wliat the man has done*** 

^One should not ask himself. What has the othtr 
man done? but, What will mv self-respect let ne 
do? " 

He ignored this. *^ Let me tell you," he said, with 
a return of the imperious manner that was second na- 
ture to him nowadays. ^^ This man brought me to New 
York because he found I knew how to manage the 
agents so that they would lure in the most sucken — 
that's the only word for it. When I came, I bcliered 
the O. A. D. was a big philanthropic institution — yet, 
I did, really! Of course I knew men made money out 
of it. I was making money out of it, myself. But I 
thought that, in the main, the object was to give peo- 
ple a chance to provide against old age and death.** 

^ Yes, I remember," she said. ** You used to talk 
about what a grand thing it was." 

He laughed. ** Well, we do give 'em $ome return 
for their money — if they aren't careless and don't give 
us a chance to cheat them out of part or all of it^ 
imder the laws we've l)een fixing up against them. Bat 
we never give anything like what's their due. I found 
I was little more than a puller-in for a dei* of 
spectable thieves — that life insurance is simply 
other of the devices of these oilv rascals here in Nev 
York — like all their big stock companies and bonding 
schemes and the rest of it — a trick to get hold of 
money and use it for their own benefit. Ours b tlw 
vilest trick of all, though — it seems to me. For we 
play on people's heart strings, while the other twindkt 
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appeal chiefly to cupidity.'* He took a magarine from 
the table. ^Look here!** He pointed to an iUm- 
trated advertisement. ^It's the *ad' of one of our 
riTals — same business as ours. See the widow with the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, and the three little 
children clinging to her ; see the heap of furniture on 
the sidewalk — ^that means they've ejected her for not 
paying the rent. And the type says, * This wouldn't 
have happened if the father had been insured in the 
UnirersaL' Clever, isn't it? Well, the men back of 
that company and those back of ours and, worst of all, 
Trafford's infamous gang, all get rich by stealing 
from poor old people, from widows and orphans. 
That is Fosdick's business — robbing dead bodies, pick- 
ing the pockets of calico mourning dresses." 

It gave him relief and a sense of doing penance, 
to utter these truths about himself and his associates 
that had been rankling in hjm. As he believed she knew 
nothing of business and as he thought her sex did not 
reason but only felt, he assumed she would accept his 
own lenient view of his personal part in the infamy, 
of his own deviations from the *^ ideal " standards. 
Her expression disquieted him. ^ The most respect- 
able people in the country are in it, in some branch 
of it/' he hastened to explain, without admitting to 
himself that he was explaining. ** You must read the 
list of our directors.*' 

Her silence alarmed him. He wished he had not 
been so frank. Recalling his words he was appalled by 
their brutality; he could not deny to himself that they 
stated the truth, and he wondered that he had not 
seen that truth in its full repulsiveness until now. 
** Of course, they don't look at it that way," he went 
on. ^ A man can get his conscience to applaud almost 
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ry moment Fosdick is chuckling over the achcnie 
■ks will surely disgr&cc me forever! And you 
g^ag mv to let Iiini diNgracv me. lit that what 
iH friendship? Is that your idea of ' heart ' ? " 
I flushed, but rejoined undAunted, *' You can 
I with your conitrifncc b!1 yoti plrniM-, Hormw-^ 
ke the other men doRntown. But you know t]te 
in the hottnin of your hrnrt, just a* they do. 
' you rise hy the w»y you've planned, you know 
when you've risen, you'll do just as he was 

rhcn," said he, " your test of me is whether TU 
u \»-c off llii-s old lm7.inrd, Foxdirk." 
e made a gesture of denial and appeal. ** On the 
ry, I'd despise a man who did for a woman what 
uldn't do for his own self-respect." She was 
)ut all the will in her character was showing it- 
her face. "What is Fosdick to me? Now that 
told me about him, I Ihink it's frightful to send 
> jail for stealing bread, and leave such a crea- 
t large. But — as to you — " Her bosom was 
and falling swiftly — " as to you, I'm not indif- 
You have stood for strength and courage, for 
-for manliness. I thought you hard and cold 
brave — really brave — too brave to steal, at least 
the helpless, or to assassinate even an assassin. 
I see that you've changed. Your ambition is 
Ing you down, as ambition always does. And 
in ambition ! To be the best, the most suecess- 
rheating the helpless, at robbing the dead!" 
she spoke, his expression of anger faded. When 
ded. with unsteady voice and fluting back the 
he did not attempt to reply. He had made of 
;e an impassive mask. They were still nlent, he 
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standing at the window, she sitting and gazing into 
the fire, when Molly entered to announce Raphael. He 
threw his coat over his arm, took up his hat. She 
searched his face for some indication of his thoughts, 
hut could find none. He simply said, ^' I'll think it 
over.** 
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As Armatron^, at Fondick's house, waj waiting in 
R muill reception room just ofT the front ball, hfl 
heu^l tlie old man on the sLairSt stonning as he de- 
aeeoded. " It'i a conipiracy," he wan jthmiUng. " Yoa 
all wnnt to kill nip. You've Jie/ird the doctor ««y I'll 
die if I don't stop driving, and walk. Yet, there*! that 
damned carriage always at the door. I can't step out 
that it isn't waiting for me, and you know I can't re- 
sist if I see it. It's murder, that's what it is." 

** Shall I send the carri&ge away, sir? " Armstrong 
beard the butler aay. 

"No!" cried Fosdick, rapping the floor with hia 
cane. "No! You know I won't send it away. Ptc 
got to get some air, and it seems to nte I can't 
walk." 

By this time he was at the door of the reception 
room. " Good morning, Armstrong," he said with 
•urly politeness. "I'm sick to^y. I suppose yoa 
heard me talking to this butler here. I tdl you, thi^igi 
to drive in are the ruin of the prosperous dasaes. Sell 
that damn motor of yours. Never take a cab, if yoa 
can help it. They're killing me with that carriage 
of mine. Yes — and there's that infernal cook — ehtf, 
as they call him. He's trying to earn hia salary, and 
he's killing me doing it. I eat the poison stuff — I caa't 
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get anything else. No wonder I have indigestion and 
gout. No wonder my head feels aa if it was on fire 
every morning. And my temper — I used to have a 
good disposition. I'm getting to be a devil. It's a 
conspiracy to murder me.'' There Fosdick noted 
Armstrong's expression. He dropped his private woes 
abruptly and said, with his wonted suavity, ^ But 
what can I do for you to-day?" 

^ I came to ask you to do an act of justice,** re* 
plied the Westerner, looking even huger and nx>re 
powerful than usual, in contrast with the other, whom 
age and self -indulgence were rapidly shriveling. 

Armstrong's calm was aggressive, would better 
have become a dictator than a suitor. It was highly 
offensive to Fosdick, who was rapidly reaching the 
state of mind in which obsequiousness alone is tolermUe 
and manliness seems insolence. But he reined in his 
temper and said, smoothly enough, ^You can always 
count on me to do justice.** 

^ I want you to give me a letter, explaining that 
those three hundred and fifty thousand dollars were 
drawn by me and paid over, at your order." 

Fosdick stared blankly at him. ^ What three him- 
drcd and fifty thousand dollars?** 

Annstrong's big hands clenched into fists and he 
set his teeth together sharply. Each man looked the 
other full in the eyes. Armstrong said, **WiIl joa 
give me the letter? " 

** I don't know what you*re talking about,** replied 
Fosdick steadily. "^ And don't explain. I can*t talk 
business to-day." 

^ I've come to you, Mr. Fosdick,** continued Arm- 
strong, ** not on my own account, but on yoart. I 
ask you to give me the letter, because^ if you do ttol, 
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the consequences will be unfortunate — not for me, but 
for you.** 

^ My dear Annrtrong,'* said Foedick, with wfaeed* 
ling familiatity of elder to younger, ^I donH know 
what you're talking about, and I don't want to know. 
Look at me, and spare me. Come for a drive, m 
set you down anywhere you say. Don't be foolish, 
young man. Don't use language to me that suggests 
threats." 

^ That is your final answer? Is it quite useless to 
discuss the matter with you? ** 

^ Fm too sick to wrangle with business to-day •** 

** Then you refuse to give me the letter? " 

** If my doctor knew I had let anybody mention 
business to me, he'd desert me." 

Without a further word Armstrong turned, left 
the room and the house. Fosdick did not follow imme- 
diately. Instead, he seated himself to puzzle at this 
development. ** Hugo stirred him up about that, and 
he's simply trying to get ready for the committee," 
he decided. ** If he knew, or even suspected, he'd act 
very differently. He's having his heart broken none 
too soon. I've never seen a worse case of swollen head. 
I pushed him up too fast. I'm really to blame; I'm 
always doing hasty, generous things, and getting my- 
self into trouble, and those I meant to help. Poor 
fool! I'm sorry for him. I suppose once I get him 
down in his place, I'll be soft enough to relent and 
give him something. He's got talent. I can use him, 
once I liave him broken to the bit." 

In came Amy, the color high in her cheeks from 
lirr morning walk. She kissed him on both cheeks. 
*' Well, well, what do you want?" said he. 

** How do you know I want anything?" she cried* 
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^ In the first place, because nobody ever comes near 
me except to get something." 

^ Just as you never go near anybody except to 
take something,'* she retorted, with a pull at his mus- 
tache. 

Fosdick was amused. ** In the second place,** he 
went on, ** because you are affectionate — which not 
only means that you want something, but also that the 
something is a thing you feel I won't give. And you're 
no doubt right." 

** What are you in such a good humor about? ** said 
she. ** You were cross as a bear in a swarm of bees, 
at breakfast." 

^ I'm not in a good humor," he protested. ^ rm 
depressed. I'm looking forward to doing a very un- 
pleasant duty to-morrow." 

His daughter laughed at him. ^ You may be try- 
ing to persuade yourself it's unpleasant. But the 
truth is, you're delighted. Papa, I've been thinking 
about the entrance." 

'* Keep on thinking, but don't speak about it,** re- 
torted he, frowning. 

** Really — it's an eyesore — so small, so out of pro- 
portion, so cheap " 

"Cheap!" exclaimed Fosdick. "Why, tbMe 
bronze doors alone coftt seventeen thousand dollars." 

" Is that all ! " scoffed his daughter. ** Traffofd's 
cost forty thousand." 

'' But I'm not a thief like Trafford. And let mt 
tell you, my child, seventeen thousand dollars at foor 
per cent would produce each year a larger sum tliaa 
the income of the average American family.** 

" But Tve often heard you say the common people 
have entirely too much money, more than they know 
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how to spend. Now — aboat the entrance. Alois and 
I "^ 

''When yon marry Fred Roebuck, m let you 
build yourself any kind of town house you like,^ in- 
terrupted her father. 

She perched on the arm of his chair. ^Now, 
really, father, you know you wouldn't let me marry a 
roan it makes me shudder to shake hands with? ^ 

^ Nonsense — a mere notion. You try to feel that 
way because you know you ought to marry him.** 

"Nc^'er — ^never — never \^ cried Amy, kissing hlia 
at each ''never.'' "Besides, he's engaged to Sylria 
Barrow. He got tired of waiting for mc." 

P'osdick pushed away from her. " I'm bitterly dis- 
appointed in you,'* he said, scowling at her. " Fve 
been assuming that you would come to your senses. 
What would become of you, if I had as little regard 
for your wishes as you have for mine? " 

** Fred Roebuck was a nobody," she pleaded. 
" You despised him yourself. Now, papa dear, I'm 
thinking of marrying a somebocly, a man who really 
amounts to something in himself." 

** Who? " demanded Fosdick, bristling for battle. 

** Alois Siersdorf ." 

Fosdick sprang up, caught her roughly by the 
arm. " WTiat! " he shouted. " What! " 

** A man you like and admire," Amy went on, get- 
ting her tears ready. " lie lookt distinguished, and 
lit.' is distinguished, and is certain to be more so. Be- 
sides, what's the use of being rich, if one can't please 
laTsc-lf when it comes to taking a husband? I want 
somebody I won't l>e ashamed of, somebody I can live 
near without shuddering." And the tears descended 
in floods. 
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Her father turned his rage against Alois. ^ Tlie 
impudence of a fellow like that aspiring to a girl in 
your position.'* 

*^ But he hasn't been impudent. He's been werf 
humble and backward." 

Josiah was busy with his own rage. ^ Why, he*t 
got nothingi " 

** Nothing but brains." 

^* Brains ! " Fosdick snorted contemptuously. 
** Why, they're a drug on the market. I can buy 
brains by the hundred. Men with brains are falling 
over each other downtown, trying to sell out for a 
song." 

** Not brains like his," she protested. 

" Better — a hundred times better. Why, his brain 
belongs to me, I've bought it. I have it whenercr and 
for whatever I want." 

** I — I love him, faiher," she sobbed, hiding her 
face in his shoulder. *^ I've tried my best not to. But 
I can't live without him. I — I — love hini ! " 

f*osdick was profoundly moved. There were tears 
in his eyes, and he gently stroked her hair. She 
reached out for his liand, took il, kissed it, and pot 
it under her check — she hated to have anyone toadi 
her hair, which was most troublesome to arrange to 
her liking. ** Listen to me, child," said the old 
** You rememlwr when Armstrong was trying to ii 
pose on your tender heart .^ You remember what I 
said? Was I not right*? Aren't you glad you took 
my advice? " 

** But I never loved him — really," said Amy. 

*^ And vou don't love Alois. You couldn't lore one 
of our dc'ptMidents. You have too much pride for that 
But, again I want to warn you. There's a 
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the best of reasons — ^why you must not be even 
with — ^this young Siersdorf. I can't explain to you. 
He's an adventurer like Armstrong. Wait a few days 
— a very few days, Amy. He has been careful to let 
you see only the one side of him. There's another side. 
When you see that, you'll be ashamed you ever thought 
of him, even in jest. Youll see why I want you to be 
safely established as the wife of some substantial man." 

""Tell me what it is, father.** 

*'I tell nothing,'* repUed Foadick. ""Wait, and 
you will see.** 

^Is it something to his discredit? If so, I can 
tell you right now it isn't true." 

" Wait— that's all. Wait." 

•* But, father — after all he's done for us, isn't it 
only fair to warn him ? " 

"Warn him of what?" 

** Of what you say is going to happen." 

** If you want to do youpr^clf and me the greatest 
possible damage, you'll hint to him what I've said. Do 
vou understand ? " 

** It isn't fair not to warn him," she insisted. And 
she released herself from his arms and faced him de- 
fiantly. ** I tell you, I love him, father ! " 

** Was ever parent so cursed in his children ! " cried 
Fcsdick. ** I'm in the house of mv enemies. I tell 
you. Amy, you are to keep your mouth shut ! " He 
struck the floor sharply with his cane. " I will be 
obeyed, do you hear? " 

'** And I tell you, father," retorted Amy, " that Vm 
^oing to warn him. He's straight and honest, and 
he loves me and he has done things for me, for us, 
that make us his debtor." 

Fosdick threw up his arms in angry impotence. 
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^ Do jour damnedest ! " he cried. ^^\fter alU what can 
you tell him? You can only throw him into a fever 
and put him in a worse plight. But I warn you thatt 
if you disobey me, I'll make you pay for it. 1*11 cat 
off your allowance. I'll teach you what it means to 
love and respect a father.'* And he raged out of the 
house. 

Even as her father went. Amy felt in the founda- 
tion of her defiance the first tremors of impendin|f col- 
lapse. She rushed upstairs to the telephone ; she would 
not let this impulse to do the generous, no, simply the 
decent, thing ooze away as her impulses of that sort 
usually did, if she had or took time to calculate the 
personal inconvenience from executing them. After a 
rather common and most pleasing human habit, she 
regarded herself as generous, and was so regarded, be- 
cause she had generous impulses ; to execute them was, 
therefore, more or less superfluous. In this particular 
instance, however, she felt that impulse was not 
enough; there must be action. 

** Is it you?" came in Alois's voice, just in time 
to stimulate her flagging energy. ** I was aboat to 
call you up." 

" I must see you at once," said Amy, with fever- 
ish eagerness. " I've got something very, very impor- 
tant to say to you." She hesitated, decided that she 
must commit herself l>eyond possibility of emsioB — 
** something about an attempt to do you a great in- 
jury ." 

^Oh!" His tone was curiously constrained; H 
seemed to her that there was terror, guilt, in it 
^ Shall I come up? I've just found out I most tiS 
for Europe at noon.** 

** At noon ! To-dayt ^ 
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^'In about two hours. And I must say good-by 
to you. It's Tery sudden. I haTen't even told my 
sbter yet, though she's in the next room, here.** 

** ril come down— that is— Pll try to.** Amy felt 
weak, sick, sinking, suffocating in a whirl of doubts 
and fears. ^You are going on business?** 

Yes," came the answer in a Toice that rang false. 
On business. FD be away only a few weeks, I think.** 
If I shouldn't be able to come — good-by,** sMd 
Amy. 

^ But I hope — Let me come — Wouldn*t that be 
better?** 

Not a word about what she had said, when it ought 
to have put him into a quiver of anxiety; certainly, 
his going abroad looked like knowledge, guilt, flight. 
" No— no — you mustn't come,'' she commanded. ** I'll 
do my best to get to you." And she added, **We 
might simply miss each other, if you didn't wait there." 

•* Please— Amy ! " 

She shivered. How far she had gone with him! 
And her father was right ! ** Good-by," she faltered, 
hastily ringing off. 

If she could have seen him, her worst suspicions 
would have been confirmed; for his hair was mussed 
(ind damp with sweat, his skin looked as if he were 
in a garish light. He tried to compose himself, went 
in where his sister was at work — absorbed in making 
ttie drawings of a new kind of chimney-piece she had 
been thinking out. ** Cis," he said, in an uncertain 
voice, ** I'm off for Europe at noon." 

She wheeled on him. **Fo8dick.^" 

He nodded. ^'His secretary, Waller, was just 
here." 
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A few seconds during which he could feel the 
energy of her swift thoughts. Then, " Wait ! *• she 
cominandedy and darted into her private office, doling 
the door. 

Slie was gone twenty minutes. " ITie person I 
calling up hadn't got in/* she explained, when she 
turned. ^^ I had to wait for him. You are to stay 
here — you are not to go in any circumstances.** 

^ I must go,'* was his answer in a dreary tone. **! 
promised Fosdick, and I daren't offend him. Bctidei 
— well, it's prudent." 

" 'Lois," said Narcisse earnestly, " I give yoa my 
word of honor, it would be the very worst step yoa 
could take, to obey Fosdick and go. I promise yoa 
that, if you stay, all will l)e well. If you go, you woald 
better throw yourself into the sea, midway, for yoa 
will ruin your reputation — ours." 

He dropped into a chair. *^ My instinct is against 
going," he confessed. ^ Fve done nothing. I hiiTcn*t 
got a cent that doesn't l)clong to me honestly. Botf 
Cis, I simply mustn't offend Fosdick." 

•* Because of Amv? " 

** Yes." 

^ If you go, you'll have no more chance for br 
than — than a convict in a penitentiary." 

** You know something you are not telling me?* 

" I do. Something I can't tell you." 

He support i*d his aching head with his hands and 
stared long at the floor. *^ I'll not go ! " he exclMmcd, 
springing to his feet suddenly. ^ I've done nothing 
wrong, ril not run away." 

Narcisse had been watching him as if she were see- 
ing him struggling for his life in deep water befoit 
her very eyes. At his words, at his expression* Ekt 
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his own self, the brother she had brought up and 
guarded and loved with the love that is deeper than 
any love which passion ever kindled — at this procla- 
mation of the victory of his better self, she burst into 
tears. ^Iiois! 'Lois!'' she sobbed. ^Now I can be 
^PP7 again. If you had gone it would have killed 
me." And the tone in which she said it made him 
realize that she was speaking the literal truth. 

The natural color was coming back to his face. He 
patted her on the shoulder. ^ Pm not a weak, damn 
fool clear through. Cissy," cried he, ^ though, I must 
say, I've got a big, broad streak of it. You are sure 
of your ground?" 

** Absolutelv," she assured him, radiant now, and 
so beautiful that even he noted and admired. But 
tlien, he was in the mood to appreciate her. So long 
as tlie way was smooth, he could neglect her and put 
axide her love, as we all YiSLVe the habit of neglecting 
and taking for granted, in fair weather, the things 
that are securely ours. But, let the storms come, and 
how quickly we show that we knew all the time, in our 
hearts, whom we could count on, could draw upon for 
8trength and courage — the few, real friends — perhaps, 
only one — and one is quite enough, is legion, if it be 
the right one. 

^^ You're not trusting to somebody else?" said lie. 

*^ Of course I am. But he's a real somebody, one 
rd stake my life on. 'Lois, I knoteJ^ 

"That settles it," said he. "But even if you 
weren't sure, even if I were certain the worst would 
ov«rtHke riio, Vd not hudp^e out of this town. As for 
Arny, if she*R what I think her, she'll stand the test. 
If not — After all, I don't need anybody but yout 
Cissy." 
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And he embraced and kissed her, and went back to 
his own part of the offices, head high and step firm. 
He stirred round there uneasily for a while, then shut 
himself in with the telephone and called up Fosdick's 
house. ^ I wish to speak to Miss Fosdick,** he said. 

Presently he heard Amy's voice. " Well, Hugo? ** 

" It isn't your brother,'* said Alois. " It's L'' 

•* Oh ! '' Her tone was very different — and he did 
not like it, though he could not have said why. ^ The 
servant," she explained, ^^said she thought it was 
Hugo.^ 

** I've changed my mind about going abroad. Yon 
said you wanted to see me about some matter. I thbk 
— in fact, I'm sure — I know wliat you mean. Don^t 
trouble; 1*11 come out all right. By the way, pkmie 
tell your father I'm not going, will you?" 

^* Father ! " she exclaimed. ^ Did he want you to 
go?" 

^Td rather not UlE about that. It's a natter 
of business. Please don't give him the impression I 
told you anything. Really, I haven't — ^have I?** 

** Did father want you to go abroad? " insisted Amy. 

** I can't talk about it over the telephone. FD teD 
you when I see you — all about it — if you think yoa'd 
be interested." 

^ Please answer my one question," she plcadcd- 
** Then I'll not bother you any more." 

"Then — ^yes." He waited for her next 
but it did not come. ** Are vou still there? •• 

•* Yes," came her answer, faint and strange 

" \\Tiat is it ? " he cried. ** What's the 

** Nothing. Good-by — and — Pm mo glad yoiiV* 
not going — oh, I can*t express how glad — iHow!"* 

She did not give him the chance to reply. 
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Hugo, sitting to Boris for the portrait afterwmrd 
locally famous as ^ The Young Ass,** fell bto the habit 
of expatiating upon Armstrong. His mind was full 
of the big Westerner, the author of the most abject 
humiliation of his life, the only one he could not explain 
away, to his own satisfaction, as wholly some one else's 
fault. Boris humored him, by discreetly sympathetic 
response even encouraged him to talk freely; nor was 
Boris's sole reason the undeniable fact that when Hugo 
was babbling about Armstrong, his real personality 
disported itself unrestrained in the features the 
painter was striving to portray. The wisest parent 
never takes a just measure of his child; and, while the 
paternal passion is tardier in beginning tlian the ma- 
ternal, it is full as deluding once it lays hold. Fosdick 
thought he regarded Hugo as a fool ; also he had fresh 
in mind proof that Hugo was highly dangerous to 
any delicate enterprise. Yet he confided in him that 
they would both l)e soon signally revenged upon the 
impudent upstart. He did not tell how or when; but 
Hugo guessed that it would be at the coming ** investi- 
gation.** 

A very few days after his father had told him, he 
told Boris. Wliat possible danger could there be in 
telling a painter who hadn't the slightest interest in 
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business matters, and who hadn't the intellect to un- 
derstand them? For Hugo had for the intellect of 
the painter the measureless contempt of the coo- 
temptible. Also, Boris patterned his dress after the 
Continental fashions for which IIugo» severely and 
slavishly English in dress, had the Englishman's deri* 
sive disdain. Boris listened to Hugo's confidence with 
no sign of interest or understanding, and Hugo bab- 
bled on. Soon, Boris knew more than did Hugo of 
the impending catastrophe to the one man in the whole 
world whom he did the honor of hating. 

Hate is an unusual emotion in a man so tolerant, 
so cynical, at once superior and conscious of it. But, 
watching Armstrong with Neva, watching Neva when 
Armstrong was about, Raphael bad come to feel rather 
than to see that there was some tic between them. He 
had no difficulty in imagining the nature of this tie. 
A man and a woman who have lived together may, 
often do, remain entire strangers; but however con- 
strained and shy and unreal their intimacy may have 
been, still that intimacy has become an integral part 
of their secret selves. It is the instinctive rcaliaation 
of this, rather than physical jealousy, that haunts and 
harrows the man who knows his wife or mistress did 
not come to him virgin, and tliat docs not leave him 
until the former husband or lover is dead. Boris did 
not for an instant believe Neva could by any possi- 
bility fall in love with Armstrong — what could she, 
the artistic and refined, have in common with Arm- 
strong, crude, coarse, unappreciative of all that meant 
life to her? A man could care without mental or heart 
sympathy, and a certain kind of woman; but not a 
Neva, whose delicacy was so sensitive that he, with aD 
his expert delicacy of touch, all his trained aofliMSS 
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of reaMuring approach, was still far from her. No, 
Neva could never love Amastrong. But why did she 
not detest him? Why did she tolerate a presence that 
must remind her of repulsive hours, of momenta of 
horror too intense even to quiver? ^ It is the feminine, 
the feline in her,** he reflected. ^ She is avenging her- 
self in the pleasure of watching his torment." 

That was logical, was consoling. However, Boris 
was wishing she would get her fill of vengeance and send 
the intruder about his stupid, vulgar business. Hugo's 
news thriUed him. ^ I hope the hulk will have to fly 
the country,'* he said to himself. He did not hope, as 
did Hugo, that Armstrong would have to go to the 
penitentiary. Such was his passion for liberty, for 
the free air and sunshine, that he could not think with 
pleasure of even an enemy's being behind bolts and 
bars and the dank dusk of high, thick prison walls. 
As several weeks passed without Armstrong's calling- 
he always felt it when Armstrong had been there — 
he became as cheerful, as gay, and confident as of 
old. 

But he soon began to note that Neva was not up 
to the mark. " What is it ? *• he at once asked him- 
self in alarm whose deep, hidden causes he did not sus- 
pect, so slow are men of his kind to accuse them- 
selves of harboring so vanity-depressing a passion as 
jealousy. "Has he got wind of bis danger? Has he ' 
l)een trying to work on her sympathies?** He pro- 
ceeded to find out. 

" What's wrong, my dear? " asked he, in his gentle, 
c.ire.ssin*^, nmster-to-pupil way. " You aren't as in* 
tirestril as voii were. This sunshine doesn't reflect 
from vour face and vour voice as it should." 

" I've bct'Q worried about a friend of vcan*^ eon- 
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fessed she. ^There's no real cause for worry, bot I 
can't shake off a foreboding.'* 

** Tell me,'* urged he. " It'U do you good.** 

^It's nothing I can talk about. Really, Fm ntt 
so upset as you seem to imagine." 

But a few moments later he heard a deep sigh. He 
glanced at her ; she was staring into vacancy, her f see 
sad, her eyes tragic. In one of these irresistible guits 
of passion, he flung down his brushes, strode up to her. 
^What has that scoundrel been saying to you? ** he 
demanded. 

She startled, rose, faced him in amaieme&t. 
** Boris ! •* she cried breathlessly. 

The body that is molded upon a spirit such as 
his — or hers — becomes as mobile to its changes as cknid 
to sun and wind. Boris's good looks always had a 
suggestion of the superhuman, as if the breath of life 
in him were a fiercer, more enduring flame than in 
ordinary mortals. That superhuman look it was that 
had made Neva, the sensitive, the appreciative, unable 
ever quite to shake off all the awe of him she had orig- 
inally felt. The man In'fore her now had never looked 
so superhuman; but it was the superhumanness of the 
fiend. She shrank in fascinated terror. His sensuous 
features were sensuality personified; his rings, his 
jeweled watch guard, his odor of powerful perfume, 
all fitted in with his expression, where theretofore they 
had seemed incongruous. ^ Boris ! " she repeated. 
•*Isthatyoa?'* 

Her face brought him immediately back to himsflf, 
or rather to his normal combination of cynical good- 
humored actuality and cynical good-humored pose. 
The vision had vanished from her eyes, so utterly, so 
swiftly, that she might have thought she had been 
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dreammgt had it not remained indelibly upon her mind 
— espedallj his cyetf like hunger, like thint, like paa- 
fion iniatiabley like menace of mortal periL It » 
one thing to suspect what is behind a mask ; it is quite 
anether matter to see» with the mask dropped and the 
naked soul revealed. As she, too, recovered herself, her 
terror faded; but the fascination remained, and a cer- 
tain delight and pride in herself that she was the con- 
jurer of such a passion as that. For women never 
understand that they are no more the authors of the 
passions they evoke than the spark is the author of 
the force in the dynamite it explodes or of the ensuing 
destruction; if the dynamite is there, any spark, 
rightly placed, will do the work. 

** Yes, it's I,*' replied llaphael, rather confusedly. 
He was as much disconcerted by what he had himself 
seen of himself, as by having shown it to her. A storm 
that involves one's whole bejng stirs up from the bot- 
tom and lifts to the surface many a strange secret of 
weakness and of wickedness, none stranger than the 
secrets of one's real feelings and beliefs, so different 
from one's professions to others and to himself. Ra- 
])hael had seen two of these secrets — first, that he was 
insanely jealous of Armstrong; second, that he was in 
love with Neva. Not the jealousy and the love that 
yet leave a man master of himself, but the jealousy 
and the love that enslave. In the silence that followed 
this scene of so few words and so strong emotions, 
while Neva was hanging fascinated over the discovery 
of his passion for her, he was gazing furtively at her* 
the terror that had been hers now his. 

He had been fancying he was leading her along the 
flower-walled path he had trod so often with some 
passing embodiment of his passing fancy, was luring 
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her to the bower where he had so often taught whit 
he called and thought " the great lesson.*' InsteaL 
he was Iiimself being whirled through space — whitha? 
** I love her! '' he said to himself, tears in his eyes uid 
tears and fears in his heart. ** This is not like the 
others — not at all — not at all. I love her, and I an 
afraid." And then there came to him a memory — ■ 
vision — >a t^irl whom he had taught ** the great lessM** 
years before; she had disappeared when he grew tired 
— or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, when 
he had exhausted for the time the capacity of hi* 
nerves ; for how can a man grow tired of what he nsver 
had? — and the rake kills the bird for the one feaiber 
in its crcht. At any rate, he sent her away; he wai 
seeing now the look in her eyes, as she went withmt 
a murmur or a sigh. And he was understanding at 
last what that look meant. In the anguish of an ano- 
tion like remorse, yet tc^ selfish, perhaps, too tdf- 
pitying for remorse, he mutteretl, " Forgive roCL I 
didn*t know what I was doing.'* 

The vision faded back to the oblivion from whidi it 
had so curiously emerged. lie glanced at Neva again, 
with critical eyrs, like a surgeon diagnosing itolidly lus 
own dt'Sperate wound. She was, or seemed to be« bu>t 
at her easel. He could study her, without interrup- 
tion. He made slow, lingering inventory of her phyfi* 
cal charms — beauties of hair and skin and contoar, 
beauties of Ixisonrs swell and curve of arm and ftlant 
of hip and leg. No, it was not in any of these* thii 
supreme charm of her for him. Where then? 

For the first time he saw it. He had been assns- 
ing he was regarding her as he had regarded evcrr 
other woman in the long ehaln his memory was wcavisg 
from his experiences and was coiling away to bsgaih 
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lis days of the almond tree and the bated sound of 
tie grinding. And he had esteemed these women at 
tleir own Taluation. It was the. fashion for women to 
piofess to esteem themselves, and to expect to be 
esteemed, for reasons other than their physical charms. 
Bu^. Boris, searcher into realities, held that only those 
wonen who by achierement earn independence as a man 
eans it, have title to count as personalities, to be taken 
seriously in their professions. He saw that the women 
he knew made only the feeblest pretense Co real per- 
sonal value other than physical ; they based themselves 
upon their bodies alone. So, women had been to him 
what they were to themselves — mere animate flesh. 

He attached no more importance — beyond polite 
fiction — than did they themselves to what they thought 
and felt; it was what men thought of their persons, 
what feelings their persons roused in men — that is, in 
him. And he meted out to them the fate they expected, 
respected him the more f^- giving them; when they 
ceased to serve their sole purpose of ornament or play- 
thing he flung them away» with more ceremony, per- 
haps, but with no less indifference than the emptied 
liottles of the scent he imported in quantity and 
drenched himself with. 

But he saw the truth about Neva now — saw why, 
:ifter the few first weeks of their acquaintance, he had 
not even been made impatient by her bad days — the 
clays when her skin clouded, her eyes dimmed, her hair 
lost its luster, and the color, leaving her lips, seemed 
to take with it the dazzling charm of her blue-white 
tei-th. Why? Because her appeal to his senses was 
not so strong as her appeal to — He could not tell 
what it was in him this inner self of hers appealed 
to. Heart ? Hardly ; that meant her physical beauty. 
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Intellect ? Certainly not that ; intellect rather wearied 
him than otherwise, and the sincerent permanent long 
ing of his life was to cease from thinking, to feel, onlr 
to feel — birds, flowers, perfumed airs, the thrill d 
winds among grasses and leaves, sunshine, the play tf 
light upon women's hair, the ecstasy of touch driftitg 
over their smooth, magnetic bodies. No, it was ncithr 
her intellect nor her heart, any more than it was Icr 
loveliness. Or, rather, it was all three, and that tone- 
thing more which makes a man happy he knows rot 
why and cares not to know why. 

'* I would leave anvone else to come to her,** he atid 
to himself. ** And if anyone else lured me away f rtm 
her, it would be only for the moment ; I would knov I 
should have to return to her, as a dog to its master."* 
He repeated bitterly, mockingly, ** As a dog to its 
master. That^s what it means to be artist — more 
woman than man, and more feminine than any 



ever was.** « 



He stood l^ehind her, looking nt her work. ** Yoa*d 
better stop for to-day,'* he said presently. ** Yoa*re 
only spoiling what you did yesterday.** 

" So I am,'* said she. 

She put down palotte and brushes with a sigh and 
a shrug. When she turnt*d, he stocMl his ground and 
looked into licr eyes. ** Fve been letting outside thingt 
come lH*twet»n nie and my work," she went on, pretend- 
ing to ignore his frtxTC, 

*• Y«)u guessi'<l my secret a few minutes ago? •• he 
askc>d. 

Slie ncnldctl, and it hnlf amused, half hurt him to 
note that she was physically on guard, lest he should 
seize her unawares. 

His smile broadened. ** You needn't be alarmed*** 
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said he, cUsping his hands behind his back. ^ Fre no 
intention of doing it.** 

She was smiling noir^ also. ^Wdl/* she said. 
•* What next?'' 

** Why are you afraid? *• 

^ I am not af raid.'* She clasped her hands belmid 
her, like his, looked at him with laughing, lerel eyes ; 
for he and she were of the same height* ** Not a btt*** 

"Why were you afraid? ** he corrected. •^You 
never were before.** 

She seemed to reflect. " No, I nerer was,** she ad- 
mitted. Her gaze dropped and her color came. 

** Neva,** he said gently, ** do you love me? •* 

She lifted her eyes, studied liim with the charac- 
teristic half closing of the lids that made her gaze 
so intense and so alluring. lie could not decide 
whether that gaze was coquetry, as he hoped, or simply 
sincere inquiry, as he feared. " I do not know," she 
said. ** I admire and respect you above all men." 

He laughed, carefully concealing how her words 
had stung him. ** Admire! Respect!" He made a 
mocking little bow. " I thank you, madam. But — in 
old age — after death — is soon enough for that cold 
grandeur." 

" I do not know," she repented. " I had never 
thought about it until a while ago — when you — when 
your expression — " She dropped her gaze again. ** I 
can't explain." 

Coquetry or shyness? He could not tell. "Neva, 
do you love anyone else?" 

" I — think — not," replied she, very low. 

His eyes were like a tiger peering through a flower- 
freighted bush. " You love Armstrong," he urged, 
softly as the purr before the spring. 
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She was gazing steadily at him now. " We were 
talking of you and me," rejoined she, her voice dear 
and positive. '^ If I loved you« it would not be be- 
cause I did not love some other man. If I did not 
love you it would not be because I did love sonw 
other.'' 

There might be evasion in that reply, but there 
could be no lack of sincerity. ** I beg your pardon,** 
he apologized. ** I forgot. The idea that there could 
be such a woman as vou is vcrv now to me. A few 
minutes ago, I made a discovery as startling as when 
I first saw vou — there at the Morrises." 

^^ How much I owe you ! " she exclaimed, and her 
whole face lighted up. 

But his shadowed ; for he remembered th' t of all 
the emotions gratitude is least akin to love. * I made 
a startling discovery," he went on. " I discovered yon 
— a you I had never suspected. And I discovered a 
me I had never dreamed ¥f. Neva, I love you. I 
have never loved before." 

She grew very pale, and he thought she was trem- 
bling. But when, with her returning color, her eyes 
lifted to his, thev wore mocking. ** Whv, vour tone 
was even better than I should have anticipated. Yon 
— love?" scoffeil she. "Do vou think I could atudv 
Tou thin long and not find out at least that aboot 
vou?" 

" I love you," he insisted, earnestly enough, though 
his eyes were echoing her mockery. 

" You could not love," affirme<l she. )u have 

given yoursc*lf out little by little — here and there. 
You have really nothing left to give." 

A man of K^ss vision, of slower mind wouU have 
been able to protest. But Boris instantly taw what 
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she meant, f dt the truth in her Terdict. ^ Nothing left 
to give? " he repeated. ^ Do you think so? ** 

** I know it," replied she. 

There are some words that sound like the tolling 
of the bells of fate ; those words of hers sounded thus 
to him. '(^ Nothing left to give,** he repeated. Had 
he indeed wasted his whole self upon trifles? Had 
he lit his lamps so long before the feast that now, 
with the bride come, they were quite burned out? He 
looked at her and, like the vague yet vivid visions 
music shows us and snatches away before we have seen 
more than just that they were there, he caught a 
haunting glimpse of the beauty supernal which he 
loved an*! longed for, but with his tired, blunted senses 
could nc'w hope to realize or attain. . . . The blas- 
phemer's fate! — to kiss the dust before the god he 
had reviled. . . . He burst out laughing, his hearty, 
sensuous, infectious laughi/r. ** I'm getting senile,** 
said he. With a flash of angrily reluctant awe, ^Or 
rather, you have bewitched me.** He got ready to 
depart. ** So, my lady of joy and pain, you do not 
love me — yet? *' he inquired jestingly. 

She shook her head with a smile which the gleam 
of her cycB from their narrow lids and the sweeping 
lashes made coquettish. ** Not yet," replied she, in 
his own tone. 

** WeU, don't try. Love doesn't come for must. 
To-morrow? Yes. A new day, a new deal.** 

The; hook hands warmly, looked at each other 
with laughing eyes, no shadow of seriousness either in 
him or in her. ** You are the first woman I ever loved,** 
said he. *^ And you s»hall be the last. I do not like 
this love, nou that I am acquainted with it." Tlie 
sunlight pouring upon his head made him beautiful 
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like a Bacchus, with color and life glittering in his 
crisp, reddish hair and virile, close-cropped beard. *^ I 
do not feel safe when my souPs center of gravity is 
in another person.'* He kissed her hand. ^ TiU to- 
morrow.** 

She was smiling, coloring, trying to hide the snaile; 
but he could not tell whether it was because she was 
more moved than blie cared to have him see, or merdv 
because his curious but highly effect ive form of adora- 
tion pleased her vanity and she did not wish him to 
see it. " To-morrow,'* echoed she. 

He bowed himself out, still smiling, as if once be- 
yond the door he miglit burst into laughter at himself 
or at her — or might wearily drop his merry mask. 
Her last look that he saw was covertly inquiringt 
doubtful — as if she might be wondering. Is he ia 
earnest, does he really care, or was he only imagining 
love and exaggerating the ^ancy to amuse himself and 
me ? 

Outside the door, he did drop his mask of comedy 
to reveal a face not without the tragic touch in its 
soml)ernos». ** Docs she care? " he muttered. And he 
ansmcroil himself, " After all my experience! . . . Ex- 
perience! It simply puts hope on its mettle. Do I 
not know that if mIio loved she would not hesitntc? 
And yet — Hopi! You Jack-o'-lantern, luring 
decpiT and deeper into the slough of despond. I 
you for the trickster you are, Hope. But» lend oo!" 

And he went his way, humming the ** March of Ik 
Toreadors ** and sm'inging his costly, showy, 
shell cane gayly. 
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A SXNtATIONAI. SAT 

Whxit Fofldick, summoned by telephone, entered 
the august presence of the august committee of the 
august legislature of the august ^ people of the State 
of New York, by the grace of God free and inde- 
pendent,'* there were, save the reporters, a scant dozen 
spectators. The purpose of the committee had been 
dwindled to ''a technical inquiry with a view further 
to improve the excellent laws under which the purified 
and at last really honest managements of insurance 
companies and banks had brought them to such a high 
state of honest strength." So, the announcement in 
the morning papers that the committee was to begin 
its Ubors for the public good attracted attention only 
among those citizens who keep themselves informed of 
loafing places that are comfortable in the cold weather. 

Fosdick bowed with dignified deference to the com- 
mittee; the committee bowed to Fosdick — respectfully 
but nervously. There were five in the row seated be- 
hind the long oak table on the rostrum under the 
colossal figure of Justice. Furthest to the left sat 
Williams, in the Legislature by grace of the liquor in- 
terests; next him, Tomlinson» representing certain up- 
the-country traction and power interests; to the right 
of the chairman were Perry and Nottingham, the 
creatures of two railway systems. The chairman—* 
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Kenworthy, of Buffalo — had l>con in the Assemblj 
nearly twenty years, for the insurance interests. He 
was a serious, square-beardc-d, pop-eyed little old man, 
most neat and respectable, and without a suspicion 
that he was not the most honorable person in the world, 
doing his full duty when he did precisely what the 
great men bade. Since the great capitalists were thr 
makers and maintainers of prosperity, whatever thcr 
wanted must be for the good of all. The fact that 
he was on the private pay rolls of five companies and 
got occasional liberal ** retainers " from seven others, 
was simply the clinching proof of the fitness of the 
great men to direct — they knew how properly to re- 
ward their helpers in taking care of the people. TTiere 
are good men who are more dangerous than the slyeit 
of the bad. Kcnm-orthy was one of them. 

The committee did not know what it was assembled 
for. It is not the habit q£ the men who ^ run things ** 
to explain their orders to understrappers. Smelling; 
committees are of four kinds: There is the comnuttee 
the boss sets at doing nothing industriously bccaoie 
the people are clamoring that something be dooe. 
There is the committee the boss sends to *^ jack op** 
some interest or interests that have failed to ^caih 
down *^ properly. There is the committee that b scat 
into doubtful districts, just before election, to pretend 
to expose the other side — and sometimes, if there hsi 
been a quarrel l)etm*een the bosses, this kind of eo9* 
mi t tee acts almost as if it m*ere sincere. Finally, theft 
is the committer* the boss sends out to destroy the imli 
of his employers in some depart men t of finance or cott' 
mcrce. This particular smelling committee suspected 
it was to have some of the shortcomings of tkt 
rivals of the O. A. D. put under its nostrils hf ill 
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counsel, Morris; it knew the late Galloway had owned 
tlie governor and the dominant boss, and that Fo§- 
dick was supposed to have inherited them, along with 
sundry other items of old Galloway's power. Again, 
the object might be purely defensive. There had been^ 
of late, a revival of popular clamor against insurance 
companies, which the previous investigation, started by 
a quarrel among the interests and called off when that 
quarrel was patched up, had left unquieted. This 
committee might be simply a blindfold for the eyes 
of the asa— said ass being the public with its loud 
bray and its long ears and its infinite patience. 

As Fosdick seated himself, after taking the oath* 
1)0 noted for the first time the look on all faces — as 
if one exciting act of a drama had just ended and 
another were about to begin. Out of the comer of 
his eve he saw Westervelt and Armstrong, seated side 
by side — ^Westervelt, fumbling with his long white 
heard, his eyes upon the t^nty-thousand-dollar sable 
overcoat lying across Fosdick^s knees; Armstrong, 
hii^c and stolid, gazing straight at Fosdick^s face with 
an expression inscrutable beyond its perfect calm. 
** lie's taking his medicine well/* thought Fosdick. 
'* For Westervelt must have testified, and then, of 
course, he had his turn.*' 

Morris, a few feet in front of him, was busy with 
]) ipcrs and books that rustled irritatingly in the tense 
fiilence. Fosdick watched him tranquilly, as free from 
anxietv as to what he would do as a showman about 
liis marionette. Morris straightened himself and ad- 
vanced toward Fosdick. They eyed each the other 
st<:tclily ; Fosdick admired his servant — the broad, in- 
telligent brow, the pallor of the student, the keen eyes 
of the man of affairs, the sensitive mouth. The fact 
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that he looked tlie very opposite of a bondinan, at 
least to unobservant eyes, was not the smallest of his 
assets for Fosdick. 

" Mr. Fosdick,** began the lawyer, in his rather 
high-pitched, but flexible and agreeable tenor Toiee, 
*' we will take as little of your time as possible. We 
know you are an exceedingly busy man.** 

^ Thank you, sir,*' said Fosdick, with a dignified 
bend of the head. A very respectable figure he made, 
sitting there in expensive looking linen and well cut 
dark suit, the sable overcoat across his knee and over 
one arm, a top hat in his other hand. ^ My time is 
at your disposal.** 

^ In examining some of the books of the O. A. D.^ 
you are a director of the O. A. D.? " 

** Yes, sir. I have been for forty-two yean.** 

"And very influential in its management?** 

" They frequently call on me for ad^nce, aiid« as 
the institution is a philanthropy, I feel it my duty 
always to respond.**' 

Fosdick noted that a smile, discreet but unmistak* 
ably derisive, ran round the room. Morris*s face was 
sober, but the smile was in his eves. Fosdick sat still 
straighter and frowned slightly. He highly dimp- 
proved of cynicism directed at himself. 

" In looking at some of the books m-ith Mr. Wcster- 
velt a mhile ago/' continued Morris, ^ we came upon 
a matter — «cvoral items — which we thought ought to 
be explained at once. We wish no public miaaf^fe* 
hensions to arise through any inadvertence of oufi. 
So we have turnotl aside from the regular course of the 
investigation, to complete the matter.** 

Fosdick's face betraved his satisfaction — all hid 
gone well; Armatrong was in the trap; it only f^ 
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mained for him to close it. Morris now took up a 
thin, well-worn account book which Fosdick recogniied 
as the chief of Westenrelt's four treasures. **I find 
here/* he continued, ** fourteen entries of twenty-fire 
thousand dollars each — ^three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, in all— drawn by the President of the 
O. A. D., Mr. Armstrong here. Will you kindly tell 
us all you know about those items? ^ 

Mr. Fosdick smUed sUgfatly. <" ReaUy, Mr. Mor- 
ris,** replied he, with the fluency of the well-rdiearsed 
actor, ^ I cannot answer that question, as you put it. 
Even if I knew all about the items, I might not recog- 
nize them from your too scanty description.** 

"We have just had Mr. Armstrong on the stand,** 
said the lawyer. '* He testified that he drew the money 
under your direction and paid it — the most of it — 
in your presence to Benjamin Sigoumcy, who looked 
after political matters for your company.** 

Fosdick's expression of sheer amazement was sin- 
cerity itself. He looked from Morris to Armstrong. 
With his eyes and Armstrong's meeting, he said ener- 
getically, " I know of no such transaction.** 

" You do not recall any of the fourteen transac- 
tions?** 

" I do not recall them, because they never occurred. 
So far as I know, the legislative business of the O.A.D. 
is looked after by the legal department exclusively. 
I have been led to believe, and I do believe that, since 
the reforms in the O. A. D. and the new management 
of wliich Mr. Shotwell was the first head, the former 
reprehensible methods have been abandoned. It is im- 
possible that Mr. Armstrong should have drawn such 
amounts for that purpose. You must — pardon me— 
liavc misunderstood his testimony.** 
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Let the stenographer read — only Mr. Arm- 
strong's last long reply," said Morris. 

The stenographer read: "Mr. Armstrong: 'Mr. 
Fosdick explained to me tliat the bills would practi- 
cally put us out of business, except straight life poli- 
cies, and that they would pass unless we submitted to 
the blackmail. As he was in control of the O. A. D.t 
when he directed me to draw the money, I did so. All 
but two, I think, perhaps three, of the payments were 
made to Sigoumey in his presence.* *' 

"That will do— thank you," said Morris to the 
stenographer. 

There was a pause, a silence so profound that 
it seemed a suffocating force. Morris's clear, 
sharp tones breaking it, startled everyone, even Fos- 
dick. " You see, Mr. Fosdick, Mr. Armstrong was 
definite.** 

" I am at a loss to uijderstand,'* replied Fosdick, 
gray with emotion, but firm of eye and voice. ** I am 
profoundly shocke<I — I can only say that, so far as I 
am concerned, no such transaction occurred. And I 
regret exceedingly to have to add that if any socfa 
moneys were taken from the O. A. D. they must have 
gone for other purposes than to influence the Legis- 
lature.** 

" Then, vou wish to inform the committee that to 
the best of your recollection you did not authoriie or 
suggest those drafts, and did not and do not know 
anything about them?** 

•* I know nothing al>out them.** 

^ But, Mr. Fosdick,'* continued Morris slowly* 
** we have had Mr. Westervelt on the stand, and he has 
testified tliat he was present on more than half a 
dozen occasions mhen you told Mr. Armstrong to 
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draw the money, and that on one occasion you your- 
self took the money when Mr. Armstrong brougjit it 
from the cash department.^ 

Fosdick stiffened as if an dectric shock had passed 
through him. For the first time he lowered his eyes. 
Behind that veil, his brain was swiftly restoring order 
in the wild confusion which this exploding bomb had 
made. There was no time to consider how or why Wes- 
tervdt had failed him, or how Morris had been stupid 
enough to permit such a situation. He could only 
make choice between standing to the original pro- 
gramme and retreating behind a pretense of bad mem- 
ory. ^ I can always plead bad memory,^ he reflected* 
" Perhaps the day can be saved — ^Morris would have 
Rent me a warning if it couIdnH be.*' So he swept 
the faces of the committeemen and the few spectators 
with a glance like an unscathed battery. ^* I am 
iiHtoundedy Mr. Morris," said he steadily. ^* In search 
of an explanation, I happen to remember that Mr. 
Armstrong was recently compelled to relieve Mr. Wcs- 
tervelt from duty because of his failing health — fail- 
ing faculties.** His eyes turned to Westervelt with an 
apologetic look in them — and Westervelt was, indeed, 
a pitiful figure, suggesting one broken and distraught. 
Fosdick saw in the faces of committeemen and spec- 
tators that he had scored heavily. "I repeat,** said 
lie boldly, ** it is impossible that any such transac- 
tions should have occurred.** 

He was addressing Morris's back; the lawyer had 
turned to the table behind him and was examining the 
papers there with great deliberation. Not a sound in 
the room; all eyes on Fosdick, who was quietly wait- 
ing. ** Ah ! ** exclaimed Morris, wheeling suddenly like 
a duelist at the end of the ten paces. 
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Fosdick startled at the explosive note in his 
Tant's voice, then instantly recovered himself. 

"This letter — is it in your handwriting? •* 
dick took the extended paper, put on his nose-j 
and calmly fixed his eyes upon it. His hand began to 
shake, over his face a dreadful, unsteady pallor, as 
if the flame of life, sick and dying, were flaring and 
sinking in the last flickerings before the final going- 
out. 

" Is it your writing? '* repeated Morris, his Toiee 
like the bay of the hound before the cornered fox. 

Fosdick's hand dropped to his lap. His eyes 
sought Morris's face and from them blazed such a 
blast of fury that Morris drew back a step. 

Morris was daunted only for a second. He said 
evenly, " It is your handwriting, is it not? ^ 

Fosdick looked round — at Westervelt, whose wrin- 
kled hand had paused on his beard midway between its 
yellowed end and his shrunken, waxen face; at Ann- 
strong, stolid, statuelike; at the reporters, with pen* 
cils suspended and eyes glistening. He drew a long 
breath and straightened himself again. ^ It Ib^ be 
said. 

Morris extended his hand for the letter. ^ Tliank 
you," he said with grave courtesy, as Fosdick gaire it 
to him. ** I will read—* Dear Bill— Tell A to draw 
three times this week — the usual amounts and giire 
them to S: Bill— that is Mr. Westervelt, is it not? 
And does not A stand for Armstrong? And is not & 
Sigoumey, at that time the O. A. D.'s representative 
in legislative and general political matters?** 

''Obviously,** said Fosdick, promptly and easily. 
** I see my memory has played me a disgracefiil tridc 
I am getting old.** He smiled benevolently at Morris* 
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then toward Westervdt. ^ I, too, am losing my facnl* 
ties." Then, looking at Armstrong, and not changing 
from kindly smile and tone, ** Bat my teeth are still 
good.** 

''Yon now remember these transactions?^ 

** I do not. But I frankly admit I must have been 
mistaken in denying that they erer occurred.** 

** I trust, Mr. Fosdick,** said Morris, ^ your mem- 
ory will not fail you to the extent that you will for- 
get you are on oath.** 

The muscles in Fosdick*s spare jaws could be seen 
working violently. Morris was going too far, entirely 
too far, in realism for the benefit of the public. ^ Is 
it part of your privilege as examiner,** said he, with 
more tlian a suggestion of master-to-scrvant, ^ to in- 
sult an old man upon his failing mind? '* 

*^ As none of these transactions was of older date 
than three years ago," replied Morris coldly, ** and 
as the note bore date of gnly six months ago — the 
week before Sigoumcy died — it was not unnatural that 
I should be anxious about your testimony. We do 
not wish false ideas, detrimental to the standing of 
so notable and reputable a man as yourself, to get 
abroad.** 

A titter ran around the room ; Fosdick flushed and 
the storm veins in his temples swelled. He evidently 
thought his examination was over, for he took a bet- 
ter hold on his coat and was rising from the chair. 
** Just a few minutes more,*' said Morris. ** In the 
course of Mr. Westervelt's testimony another mat- 
ter was accidentally touched on. We feel that it 
hliould not go out to the public without your expla* 
nation.** 

Fosdick sank back. Until now, he had been assum- 
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ing tliat by some accident his plan to destroy Arm- 
strong had miscarried, that Morris and Westenrelt, 
to save the day, had by some mischance been forced 
into a position where they were compelled to inyolve 
him. But now, it came to him that Morrises icQy 
sarcastic tone was more, far more, arrogant and 
insolent than could possibly be necessary for ap- 
pearances with the public. The lawyer*s next words 
changed suspicion into certainty. ** We found sercral 
other items, Mr. Fosdick, which we requested Mr. Wci- 
tervelt to explain — payments of large sums to your 
representatives^ — so Mr. Westervelt testifies they ai 
and to your secretary, Mr. Waller, and to your 
— Hugo Fosdick. He is one of the four yice-prcsi- 
dents of the O. A. D., is he not? '* 

*' He 18,'* said Fosdick, and his voice was that of 
a sick old man. 

** It WAS on your O. K. that one hundred thouaand 
dollars were paid out to furnish his apartment?** 

"You mean the uptown branch of the O. A. D.?* 
said Fosdick wearily, his blue-black eyelids drooped. 

" Oh ! We will inquire into tliat, later. But— lake 
last year, Mr. Fosdick. Take this omnibus lease, tam- 
ing over to corporations you control properties ia 
Boston and Chicago which cost the O. A. D. a saaw 
two per cent, interest on which would be doubk tht 
rental they are getting from you. Mr. Westenrdt ia* 
forms us that he knows you get seventeen tiincs tht 
income from the properties tliat you pay the O. A. IX 
under the leases they executed to you — ^you practi* 
cally making the leases, as an officer of the compaayt 
to yourself as another corporation. My qucstioo il 
somewhat involved, but I hope it is clear? ** 

" I understand you — in the main,** replied 
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" But you will have to excuse me from answering any 
more quvalioHH to-dny. I did not come prepared. My 
oonnectiuD with the O. A. U. liaa been pliiknthropic, 
ratlicr thfui buNincsvlike. NaturHlly, though perhaps 
wrongly, I have not kept myself infoniicd of all de- 
tails." 

He frowned down the smiles, the beginnings of 
laughter. " Uut the record is sound ! " he went on in 
■ ringing voice. " The O. A. D. has cost me much 
time and thought. I httve given more of l>oth to it 
than I have to purely commercial enterprises. But 
noneymaking isn't everything — and I feel more tliail 
rewarded." 

" We all know you, Mr, Fosdick," said Morris. 
irith an ur of satiric respect. 

" I ask you to excuse me to-day," continued the 
old man, in his impressive manner. " I wish to prepare 
myself. To-morrow, or, at most, in two or three days, 
I shall demand that you lot roe resume the stand. I 
have nothing to conceal. Errors of judgment I may 
have committed. But my record is clear." He raised 
his head and his eyes Bashed. " It is a record with 
which I shall soon fearlessly face my God!" 

Josiah Fosdick felt that he waa himself again. His 
eyes looked out with the expression of a good man 
standing his ground unafraid. And he smiled cod- 
temptuously at the faint sarcasm in Morris's cold 
voice, saying, " That is quite satisfactory — most sat- 
isfactory." 

The committee rose; the reporters surrounded Fos- 
dick. He was courteous but firm In his refusal to say 
a word either as to the testimony he had given or 
as to that he would give. A dozen eager hands helped 
him on with his coat, and he marched away, sure that 
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he was completely reestablished — in the public esteem; 
his self-esteem had not been shaken for an instant 
The good man doubts himself; not the self-deceiving 
hypocrite. There was triumph in the long look he 
gave Morris — a look which Morris returned with the 
tranquil shine of a satisfied revenge, a revenge of pay- 
ment with interest for slights, humiliations, insults 
which the old tyrant had put upon him. Long traf* 
ficking upon the cupidity and timidity of men gives 
the ruling class a false notion of the discernment of 
mankind and of their own mental superiority, as «dl 
as moral. It was natural that Fosdick should beUeve 
himself above censure, al>ove criticism even. He re- 
turned to his office, like a king upon whom the Tulgar 
have sought to put indignities. His teeth fairly 
ached for the moment when they could close opon the 
bones of these " insolent curs." 

It was not until he set out for lunch that another 
view of the situation camp in sight. As he was 
ing Waller's office, he was halted by that faithful 
▼ant*s expression, the more impressive because it was 
persisting in spite of hysterical efforts to conceal it 
and to look serenely worshipful as usual. ** What is 
it, Waller?" he dcnmndi^d. 

*^ Nothing — nothing at all, sir," said Waller, as 
with a clumsy effort at pretended carelessness he totted 
into the wastebaskot a newspaper which Fotdick had 
surprised him at reading. 

"Is that an afternoon paper.^" 

Waller stammered inarticulately. 

Fosdick shot a quick, sliarp glance at him. ''Lil 
me see it." 

Waller took the paper out of the baakett at if 
he were liandling something vile to sight, toudi 
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smell* '"These sensational sheets are Tery unpii- 
dcnt and untruthfuU^ he said, as he gave it to his 
master. 

Fosdick spread the paper. He sprang back as if 
he had been stmcL ^'Godl'' he cried. ''God in 
heaven !** 

In the committee roomt after the first unpleas- 
antness, all had been smooth, and there was not to 
his self-complacent secnrity of the divine ri^it mon- 
arch the remotest suggestion of impending disgrace. 
Now — from the front page of this newspaper, fly- 
ing broadcast through the city, through the countiy, 
shrieked, ''Fosdick Perjures Himself! The cnuncnt 
financier and churchman caught on the witness stand. 
Denies knowledge of political bribery funds and is 
trapped ! Evades accusations of gigantic swindles and 
thefts/' 

Disgrace, like all the other strong tragic words, 
conveys little of its real mcahing to anyone until it 
becomes personal. Fosdick would have said before- 
hand tluit the publication of an attack on him in the 
low newspapers would not trouble him so much as the 
buzzing of a fly about his bald spot. He would have 
said that there was in him — in his conscience, in his 
confidence in the approval of his God — a tower of 
righteous strength that would stand against any at- 
tack, as unimpcriled as a skyscraper by a summer 
breeze. But, with these huge, coarse voices of the all- 
j>ervading press shrieking and screaming ''Perjurer! 
Swindler! Thief!'* he shook as with the ague and 
turned gray and groaned. He sat down that he might 
ot fall. 

** God ! God in heaven ! " he muttered. 

" It's infamous," cried Waller, tears in his eyes and 
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anger in his voice. ** No man, no matter how upright 
or high, is safe from those wretches.'' 

Fosdick gripped his head between his hands. "'It 
hurts. Waller — it hurttC^ he moaned. 

^ Nobody will pay the slightest attention to it,** 
said Waller. " We all know you.'' 

But Fosdick was not listening. He was wondering 
how he had been able to delude himself, how he hsd 
failed to realize the construction that could* and bf 
the public would, be put upon his testimony. Many*t 
the thing that sounds and looks and seems right and 
proper in privacy and before a few sympathetic wit- 
nesses, and that shudders in the full livery of ifaaisr 
when exposed before the world. Here was an in*t*"** 
— and he, the shrewd, the lifelong dealer in pnliSe 
opinion, had been tricked at his own trade as he had 
never been able to trick anyone else in half a ceatofT 
of chicane. 

** I want to die, Waller," he said feebly. •* Help 
me back into my office. I can't face anybody.** 

Into Armstrong's sitting room, toward ten ^^ 
night, Fosdick came limping and shuffling. Even W 
Armstrong lx^en a *^ good hater " he could hardly 
withstood the pathos of that abject figure. Bcin| 
broadly intelligent for more than a spasm of tM 
ugliest and most ignorant of passions, he fdt as if 
the broken iimn In^fore him wore the wronged and kj 
himself the wrongi*r. ** But this man made a 
fuK treacherous, unprovoked attempt to disgrace 
he reminded himself, in the effort to keep ^ just 
of view for prudence's sake. It was useless, 
gliastly, sunken face, those frightened, m old 
the trembling step — If a long life of i ul-] 
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lion had left Josiah Fosdick enough of natural human 
generosity to appreciate the meaning of Amutrong't 
expreuion, he might have been able to change hb 
crushing defeat into what in the circumstances would 
have been the triumph of a drawn battle. But, except 
possibly the creative geniuses, men must measure their 
fellows throughout by themselves. Fosdick knew what 
he would do» were he in Armstrong's place. He 
clutched at Armstrong's hand with a cringing hypocrisy 
of deference that made Armstrong ashamed for him — 
and that warned him he dared not yet drop his guard. 

'Tve been trying to get you since three o'clock 
this afternoon," said Fosdick. ^ I had to see you be* 
fore I went to bed." He sank into a chair and sat 
breathing heavily. He looked horribly old. "You 
don't believe I deliberately lied about that money, do 
you, Horace? " 

" Is it necessary to discuss that, Mr. Fosdick? 
Hadn*t we better get right at what you've come to 
see me about ? " 

** I've wired the governor. He don't answer. 
Morris refuses to see me. Westerixlt — it's useless to 
see hin) — he has betrayed me — sold me out — ^he on 
whom I have showered a thousand benefits. I made 
that man, Horace, and he has rewarded me. That's 
human nature! " 

Armstrong recalled that, when he was winning over 

Wester\'elt by convincing him of Fosdick's perfidy to 

liim, Westervelt had made the same remark, had cried 

«ut that he loaned Fosdick the first five hundred dol* 

rs he ever possessed and had got him into the O. A.D. 

It seems to me, Mr. Fosdick, that recriminations 

re idle," said he. " I assume you have something to 

k or to propose. Am I right?" 
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^ Horace, you and I are naturally friends. Why 
should we fight each other?'' 

"You have come to propose a peace? •* 

•* I want us to continue to work together.** 

" That can be arranged,'^ said Armstrong. 

" I hoped so! '' Fosdick exclaimed. " I hoped so!** 

** But,** proceeded Armstrong, seeing the drift of 
the thought behind that quick elation, " let us have no 
misunderstanding. You were permitted to leave the 
witness stand when 3'ou did to-day because I wUied 
you to have one more chance to save yourself. Tliat 
chance will be withdrawn i£ you be^n to act oo the 
notion that my forbearance is proof of my weakness.* 

" AH I want is peace — peace and quiet,*' said Fos- 
dick, with his new revived hope and craft better hid 
But Armstrong saw that it was temperamentally im- 
possible for Fosdick to believe any man would of hit 
own accord drop the sword from the throat of s 
beaten foe. 

" You can have peac6,** continued Armstrong, 
^ peace with honor, provided you give 1 
You cannot expect me to trust you." 

•* What guarantee do you want? ** 

•• Control of the O. A. D." 

Fosdick's feebleness fell from him. He 
erect, eyes flashing, fists shaking. •'Never!" I» 
shouted. ••So help me God, never! It's mine. R^ 
part of my children's patrimony. I'll keep it^ n 
of hell ! " 

•• You win lose it in any event," said 
as calm as Fosdick was tempestuous. ^ Yon 
choice of turning it over to me or having it 
from you by Atwater and TraflTord and I 

•• Atwater ! " exclaimed Fosdick. I 
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** When I found you had arranged to destroy me,** 
explained Amutrongt ^I formed a counter-arrange- 
ment, at I wasn't strong enough to flj^t you akme.** 

•^Yousoldmeoutf* 

Armstrong winced* Fosdick's phrase was unjust^ 
but since his talk with Nera he was critical and sen- 
sitive in the matter of self-respect ; and^ while his cam- 
paign of self-def ense» of ^ fighting the devil with fire,** 
•till seemed necessary and legitimate, it also seemed 
lacking in courage. If Fosdick had crept and crawled 
up on him, had he not also crawled and crept up on 
Fosdick? ^I defended myself in the only way you 
left me," replied Armstrong. ^I formed an alliance 
with the one man who could successfully attack you." 

** So, it is Atwater who has bought the governor — 
and Morris — ^yes, and that ingratc, Wcstervelt!'* 

" However that may be," replied Armstrong, ** you 
will be destroyed and Atwater will take the O. A. D. 
unless you meet my terms.'^ He was flushing deep 
red before Fosdick's look of recognition of a brother 
in chicane. 

He knew Atwater was simply using him, would de- 
stroy him or reduce him to dependence, as soon as 
Fosdick was stripped and ruined. He felt he was as 
fully justified in eluding the tiger by strategy as he 
had been in procuring the tiger to defeat and destroy 
the lion that had been about to devour him. Still, 
the business was not one a man would preen himself 
upon in a company of honest men and women. And 
Fosdick's look, which said, ** This man, having sold me 
out, is now about to sell out his allies," hit home and 
hit hard. 

But he must carry his project through, or fall 
victim to Atwater; he must not let this melting mood 
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which Neva had brought about enfeeble his judgmmt 
and disarm his courage. *Mf }'ou refuse my offer,** 
he said to Fosdick, ** the investigation will go on, and 
Atwater will get the O. A. I), and take from you ererj 
shred of vour character and much of your fortune— 
perhaps all. If you accept my offer, the investiga- 
tion will stop and you will retire from the O. A. D* 
peaceably and without having to face proceedings to 
compel 3'ou to make restitution." 

^ How do I know you can keep 3'our bargain?** 

** I have the governor and Morris with me,** re- 
plied Armstrong, frankly exposing his whole hand. 
** They, no more than myself, wish to ))ecome the pup- 
pets of the Atwater-Langdon-Trafford crowd.** 

Fosdick reflected. Now that he knew the predie 
situation, he felt less feeble. Before Annstrong ex- 
plained, he had iHi'n like a man fighting in a pitch dark 
room against foes he could not even number. Nov, 
the light was on; he kn(% just how many, just wiio 
they were ; and, appalling though the discovery was, it 
was not so appalling as tliat struggle in the pitch 
dark. ^* You evident h* tliink Fm powerless,** he sud 
at last. *^ But if you prc^s me too far, you will see 
that I am not. For instance, you need me. You muft 
have me or fall into Atwater*s clutches. Y'ou see, I 
am far from powerless.'* 

"But you forget,'* replied Armstrong, "you aft 
heavily hiindicap|HHl by your reputation. A num who 
has to fight for his good name is like a soldier ii 
battle with a baby on his arm ami a woman clingiag 
to his nei-k. IIow can you fight without losing yoor 
reputation? The connnittee is against you. At Uoa* 
day's setikion, if you let matters take tlieir coursa, al 
tliat Westervelt's books show of your profits from tki 
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O. A. D. will be exposed — even the waj you made it 
pay for the carpets on your floors, for the sheets on 
your beds, for towels and soap and matches.** 

Armstrong would not have believed there was in 
Fosdick's whole body so much red blood as showed in 
his face. ** It's a custom that's grown up,** he mut- 
tered shufflingly. " They all do it — in every big com- 
pany, more or less, directly or indirectly .'^ 

^ True enough,'' said Armstrong. '' But youll be 
the only one on trial. If you accept my offer, youll 
be let alone. Cancel the worst of those leases, settle 
the ugliest accounts, all at comparatively trifling cost, 
and the public will soon forget." 

** And what guarantee do you give that the agree- 
ment would be carried out?" 

** My pledge — tlmt^s all," replied Armstrong — and 
Again he flushed. He had avoided specifically giving 
liis word to the Atwater crowd when he formed al- 
liance with them ; still, his " my pledge '' had a hol- 
low, jeering echo. " It's the only possible guarantee 
in the circumstances — and, as you arc solely respon- 
sible for the circumstances, Mr. Fosdick, I do not see 
how you can complain." 

Fosdick again reflected; the awful, deathly pallor, 
the deep seams, the palsylikc trembling came back. 
After a long wait, with Armstrong avoiding the sight 
of him, he quavered, " Horace, Til agree to anything 
except giving up the O. A. D." There he broke down 
and wept. *^ You don't know what that institution 
means to inc. It's my child. It's my heart* It's my 
reason for being alive." 

" Yes, it has been a source of enormous profit to 
you, Mr. Fosdick," said Armstrong calmly, for his 
own strengthening more than to get Fosdick back to 
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facts. ^^ I appreciate how hard it must be to give up 
such a source of easy wealth. But it must be done.** 

*^ You don't understand/* mourned the old man. 
** You have no sentiment. You do not feel those hun- 
dreds of thousands, those millions of helpless pcopk 
— how they look up to me, how they pray for dk 
and are full of gratitude to me. Do you think I couU 
coldly turn over their interests to strangers.' Why, 
who knows what might not be done with those sacred 
trust funds?" 

"If you persist in letting Atwater get controL" 
said Armstrong, " I fear those sacred trust funds will 
soon he larger by about two thirds of wliat jrou re- 
gard as your private fortune. I do not like to mt 
these things: you compel me, Mr. Fosdick. It is waste 
of time and breath to cant to me." 

If Fosdick had had anything less at stake than 
his fortune, he would liave broken then and there with 
Armstrong. As it was, his prudence could not 
smother down the geyser of fury that boiled and 
spouted up from his vanity. " I must be mad,** be 
crii-ti, ^^ to imagine that such matters of consciaicc 
would make an impression on yo.:.*' 

Armstrong laughed slightly. "When a man if in 
the jungle, is fighting with wild Ixtists, he has to pat 
forward tlie iKii.st in him. You trii^l to ruin roc • 
more infamous, i-auM-Iess attack never was nuulc on s 
man. You have faiKni; you are in the pit vou dng 
fi)r me. I am letting you off lightly.** And dos 
Armstrong's blue eyi-s had the green gray of »tc«! 
an<i fla^Iird Hitli tli.it furious tcm]><-r which he had 
coinpflli-d to liurn to rule iK-cause, omv l)evnnd 
trol, it would have been a free force of sheer it 
struction. *^ If you had not been interceded foTt J9^ 
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would now be a pariah, with no wealth to buy you the 
semblance of respect. Don't try me too far ! I do not 
love you. I have the normal instinct about reptiles.^ 

At that very moment Fosdick was looking the 
reptile. ^ Yes, I did try to tear you down," he hissed. 
And Fll tell you why* Because I saw your ambition 
you would never rest until you had robbed me 
and mine of that which you coveted. Was I not 
right? •• 

Armstrong could not deny it. He had never dsli- 
nitely formed such an ambition; but he realised, as 
Fosdick was accusing him, that had he been permitted 
to go peacefully on as president, the day would have 
come when he would have reached out for real power. 

Fosdick went on, with more repression and dignity, 
but no less energy of feeling, " I cannot but believe 
tliat God in His justice will yet hurl you to ruin. You 
are robbing me, but as sure i^ there is a God, Horace 
Armstrong, He will bring you low!" 

Well as Armstrong knew him, he was for the mo- 
ment impressed. The only bom monsters are the in- 
sane criminals ; the monstrous among our powerful and 
iniinent and most respectable are by long and delib- 
erate indulgence in self-deception manufactured into 
monsters, protected from public exposure by their 
position, wenlth, and respectability. We do not realize 
any more than they do themselves, that they have be- 
come insane criminals like the monsters-born. There 
is a majesty in the trappings of virtue that docs not 
altogether leave them even when a hypocrite wears 
them; also, Armstrong was more than half disarmed 
by his new-spnmg doubts whether he was wholly justi- 
fied in meeting treachery with treachery. He sur- 
prised Fosdick by breaking the silence with an almost 
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deprecating, " I said more than I intended. What you 
have done, what I have done, is all part of the game. 
lA*i us continue to leave God and morals — honestj and 
honor — out of it. Let us be practical, businesslike. 
You wish to save your reputation and your fortune 
I can save them for you. I have given you my condi- 
tion — it is the least I will ask, or can ask. What do 
you say.^ " 

" I must have time to think it over,** replied Fos- 
dick. ^ I cannot decide so important a matter in 
haste." 

"Quite right," Armstrong readily assented. •*It 
will not be necessary to have your decision before noon 
to-morrow. The committee lias adjourned until Moo- 
day. That will give us half of Saturday and Sundaj 
to settle the plans that hang on your decision." 

" To-morrow noon," said Fosdick, sunk into a 
stupor. " To-morrow no9n." And he moved Tagudj 
to the door, one trembling hand out l>efore him a* 
if he were blind and filling his way. And, to all- 
powerful are appearances with us, Armstrong hung 
his head and did not dare look at the pitiful spectacle 
of age and fiH.*bk*ness and misery. " IIe*s a villainr 
said the young man to himself, " as nearly a through- 
and-through villain as walks the earth. But he^s ftill 
a man, with a heart and pride and the power to suf- 
fer. And wliat am I that I should judge him? In 
his place, with his cliances, would I luive been anf 
different? Was I not hell-bent by the same route? 
Am I not, still?" 

He walked In-side Fosdick to the elevator, waited 
with him for the car. ** Good night," he said in s 
tone of gentlest courtesy. And it hurt him that tk 
old man did not seem to hear, did not respond. B* 
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wished that Fosdick had offered to shake hunds with 
hini. 

lie went to MorriB, expm^tififf him at a club ocroM 
thf way* wid reluteii tht- vubstance of the ioterview. 
^f orris, who had both imagioatioii and scruibilitj, 
gucsxcd the cnuM of hi* obvioiw yet appurt'nlljr un- 
provoked depression, guessed why he Imd been so ten- 
der with Fosdick. NrverthcIcRu he twitted him on his 
»of l-heRrtedncf* : "The old bunco-ati-erer hasn't dii- 
gorged yet, haa he? — and lioim't the remotest inten- 
tion of disgorging. So, my tiwrx are altogether for 
the policy hol<lcrs lie has been milking these forty 
yenrn." Tfien he added, "Though, why carehiM damn 
fools should get any sympathy in their misfortunea 
does not clearly appear. As between knavM and fook, 
I incline toward knaves. At least, they are teachers 
of wisdom in the school of experience, while fooU 
avail nothing, are simply i^rovokers and purveyors to 
knavery." 
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Ik the respectable morning newspaper the Fotdicki 
took in, the facts of Josiah's latest public appearance 
were presented with those judicious omissions and 
modifications which the respectable editor feels it his 
duty to make, that the lower classes may not be led 
to distrust and deride the upper classes. Thus, An^t 
glancing at headlines in search of the only important 
news — the doings of ^* our set " — ^got the impression 
that her father had had an annoying lapse of nienM>rj 
in testifying about something or other before sosw- 
body or other. But the servants took in a newspaper 
that had no mission to safeguard the name and fsoK 
and influence of the upper classes: probably not by 
chance, this newspaper was left where its vulgar but 
vivid headlines caught her eye. 

She read, punctuating each paragraph with explo- 
sions of indignation. But when she had finished* she 
reread — and l>egan to think. As most of us have 
leame<I by experience in great matters or small* troth 
is rubberlike — it offers small resistance to the blows of 
prejudice, and, as soon as the blow passes, it straight* 
way springs back to its original form and place. Amy 
downfaci*d a thousand little facts of her own knowl- 
edge as to where the money came from — facts wfcidl 
tried to tell her that the «* low, lybg sheet ** hnd ft- 
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vcaled only a trifling part of the truth. But, what 
9he saw her father, aaw how he had suddenly brokent 
his very voice emasculate and thin, die gave up the 
struggle to deceive herself. There is a notion that 
a man's family is the last to believe the disagreeabk 
truth about his relations with the outside world. This 
is part of the theory that a man has two characters, 
that he can be a saint at six o'clock in the morning 
and a scoundrel at six o'clock in the evening, that he 
is honest at a certain street and number and a liar and 
a thief at another street and number. But the fact 
is that character is the most closely woven and homo* 
geneous of fabrics, and, though a man's family do not 
admit it publicly when the truth about him is exposed, 
they know him all the time for what he really is. 
Amy knew; her father's appearance, indicating not 
that he was guilty but that he was found out and was 
in an agony of dread of the consequences, threw her 
into a hysteria of shame and terror. She avoided the 
servants; she startled each time the door bell rang; it 
might mean the bursting of the real disgrace, for, in 
her ignorance of political conditions, she assumed that 
arreht and imprisonment would follow the detection of 
her fatiier and probably Hugo in grave crimes. She 
dart^i not face any of the few tliat called; she would 
not even see Hugo. 

On Sunday morning came a note from Alois — a 
love letter, begging to see her. She read it with tears 
flowing and with a heart swelling with gratitude. ** He 
doc9 love me! " she said. '^ He must know we are about 
to be disgraced, yet he luis only l>een strengthened in 
his love." Thougli the actual state of the family's 
affairs was vastly ditferent from what she imagined, 
though she would have been little disturbed had she 
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known that publicity was the only punishment likely 
to overtake persons so respectable as Fosdick and his 
son, still the crisis was none the less real to Amy. It 
such crises the best qualities of human nature rite ii 
all their grandeur and exert all tlieir power. She scri 
off an immediate answer — " Thank vou, Alois — I nc.*d 
j'ou — Come at three o'clock. Yours, Amy.*' 

When he came, she let him see what she wanted; 
how, with all she had valut'd and hud thought valuakk 
transforming into trash and slipping away from her, 
she had turned to him, to the only reality — to the kte 
tliat welcomes tlie storm which gives it the opportunity 
to show how strong it is, how finnly rootc^d. With 
his first stammering, ardent protestations, she flung 
herself into his arms. *'*' I have loved you from the 
beginning," she sobbed. ** But I didn't realize it until 
I looked round for some one to turn to. You do love 
me?'* 

^ I am here,** he said simply, and there is nothing 
finer than was the look in his ej^es, the feeling in hi* 
heart. ^* And we must be married soon. We must be 
together, now.** 

" Yes, yes — soon — at once,** she agreed. ** And 
you will take me away, won't 3*ou? Ah, I Iotc you — 
I love you, Alois. I will show vou how a woman can 
love.*' And never had she been so beautiful, both 
without and within. 

^ As soon as you please,** said he. He was not 
inclined to interrogate his happiness; but he was sar* 
prised at her sudden and uncomiitional surrender. Ht 
guessed that some quarrel alxiut him with her fatbcr 
or with Hugo Iiad roused her to assert what he m 
quite ready to l)elieve had been in her heart all tki 
time; ory it might be tliat she wished to make 
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fur her father's having plnnntd to send him away when 
nunor contiiunidcd hini to stay and guard his rcputa- 
tioa. llad the cause of her hysteria been real, or hod 
Ik known why Mhe won so clinging and *o eagcrt be 
WMuld not have clianged — for he loved her and was 
never half-heurtcd in any emotion. Though her moncj 
oul her povition were originally her greatest attrac- 
tions for himt his ideal of his own self-respect was too 
high and too real for him to rest content until he 
Jiad forced love to put htm under its spetl. 

When he left her she sent for Hugo and told hint. 
Hugo went off hke a charge at the snap of the spark. 
"Vou must be mad!" he shouted. "Why, such a 
mnrriiigf is lirnonth juii^j* nlmoKt rn had b« your 
sister's. It's your duty to bring a gentleman into the 
family." 

She would not argue that; she would at any cost 
be forbearing with HugOt who must be in torture, if 
he was not altogether a ^ool — and sometimes she 
thought he was. She restrained herself to saying 
gently, ** You don't seem to appreciate our changed 
position." 

" What * changed position *f What are you talk- 
ing about?" demanded Hugo, rearing and beginning 
to stride the length of the room. 

She did not answer; answer seemed unnecessary, 
when Hugo was so obviously blustering to hide hia rati 
state of mind. 

" You mean father's testimony? " he said. " What 
rot ! Why, nobody that is anybody pays the slight- 
est attention to that. Everyone understands bow 
things are in finance and how vital it is to guard the 
secrets from lying demagogues and the mob. There 
isn't • man of consequence, of high respectability, on 
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Manhattan Island, or in big affairs anywhere in the 
country, who wouldn't bo in as difficult or more difficult 
a position, if he happened to be cornered. Every- 
one whose opinion we care anything about is in Um 
game, and this attack on us is simply a move of ou' 
enemies." 

"Deceive yourself, if you want to," replied Amj. 
" But I know I can't get married any too soon." 

" And marrying a nobody, a more architect, who« 
sister works for a living. You haven't even the ei* 
cuse of caring for him." 

" Don't be too sure about that ! In the IkA 
twenty-four hours I've learned a great deal about lift, 
about people. Everyliody talks of love, and of wact- 
ing love. But nolxxly knows what it really means, 
until he has sufTori'il. Oh, Hugo, don't be so hard! 
I need Alois ! " And there were tears in her eyes. 

Hugo tossed his head ; but ho was not unimpressed 
" I'm sorry to see you 8» weak," said he in a tone 
that was merely surly and therefore, by contrasU 
kindly. "Of course, it's none of my business. But 
I don't approve it, I want you distinctly to under- 
sUnd." 

You won't be disagreeable to Alois?" 
I don't blame him^^^ said Hugo. " It*s nataral 
he should be crazy to marry you. And« in hb way* be 
isn't a bad sort. He's been about in our set long 
enough to get something of an air." Hugo wai 
thinking that Amy had now lost young Roebuck, the 
only eligible in her train: that, after all, since ht 
himself was to lie the principal heir to his father^! 
estate, she was not exactly a first-class matrimonial 
offering and might have to take something cren kis 
satisfactory than Alois, if she continued to vnit fsr 
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the hu^bfiiicl he rould wumi to. " Go ahead, if you 
must," Wtt» hiK finiil remark. " Til not inlerfTrc," 

This was equivalent to approra), and Amy, 
»tmif{thcnrcl, moved upon her father. To her aatoa- 
ishment, he listeiii-<] without intenrfit. She lind to aaj 
pointedly, " And I've come to find out whether jou ap- 
prove," Ixifore hi- roused himself to respond. 

" Do aa you likv," lie utid wearily, not lifting his 
eje> from the sheet of paper on which he had bevo 
making ainik-sa mnrkinfpi, when >ihe interrupted him. 

"You wouldn't object if I married — soira?" 

" Don't bother mc," he flamed out. " Do aa yon 
please. Only, don't fret mc. And, no apiurge! Fn 
Btcli. I wont quiet." 

Thus it came about that on the Thursday follow- 
ing the engagement, a week almost to the hour from 
Fosdick's tumble into hie own carefully and deeply 
dug pit. Amy married Alois Siersdorf, " with only the 
two families present, because of Mr. Fosdick's age and 
illness"; and at noon they sailed away on the alntort 
empty DeuttckUmd. 

Alois did not let his perplexity before Amy'* 
astounding docility interfere with his happiness. He 
saw that, whatever the cause, she was in love with Iliini 
so deeply in love that she had descended from the 
pedestal, had lifted him from his knees, had set him 
upon it, and had fallen down meekly to worahip. 
There were a few of "our people" on the steamer- 
half a dozen families or parts of families, of ** the 
push," who were on their way to freeze and inccte in 
the " warm " Riviera for the sake of fashion. Alois 
was delighted that Amy was so absorbed in liim that 
she would have nothing to do with them — this for tbe 
first three days. He had not believed ber capable of 
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the piiSNion and tliu tciuicriiess slic was lavishing upon 
him. She iiuule liiin hohl hi-r in his unns hours at a 
time; slie dcvcloprd iinia/i:i(^ skill iit those coquetries 
of intimurv so much iidtc diiKciilt tlian the entice* 
ments tlmt sitvc to miikc thi* period of the en^gcment 
attractive. And lu> found lur more beautiful, too, 
than he had thought. She was oni* of those women who 
arc not at their liest when on puhlic or semipublic view, 
but reserve for intimacv a charm which explains the 
otherwise inexplicalde holtl thev f^et upon the nian to 
whom thev fullv reveal and aliandrm themselves. 

And Alois, in love with the woman herself nov 
rather than with what slu* reprcsenti-d to his rather 
material imagination, surprised her in turn. She luul 
thought him somewhat stilted, a distinctly professional 
man, with too little lightness of mind — interesting* 
satisfactory Ix-ycmd the prosy and conunon place and 
patterni*il run of men she knew ; hut still with a ten- 
dency to be wearisome if trften in too large doses. She 
had to confess that she had misjudginl him. He was 
no longer under the nervous strain of trying to win 
her, was no longer handieappc*d hy a vague but po- 
tent notion that he would get more than he gare in 
a marriage with her. He revealed his real self — light- 
hearted, varied, most adaptable; thoroughgoing raas- 
culine, y<*t with a femininity, a knowledge of and 
interest in matters purely feminine, tlmt made compui- 
ionship as easy a<< it was di-lightful. 

They were in the full rapture of these agrccabk 
surprises each about the other when the represcflts- 
tives of *' <Mir si t ^* began to insist upon associatiaf 
with them. Amy >hnink from the first advances; tluf 

only madr the b(»red fashioind>les the more determiiMd. 

» 

£ven ill hvr niurljidaciis uhuut the lo»t reputation M^ 
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the roenscc of pr»on, she could not deceirc herself at 
to the mcnnini! of their prminUiit fnendlintsa. And 
aoun she wa^ delighted b; a third jiiirprijte. Sho found 
that Hugo had been right, and she absurdly wrong, 
about public opinion. There might be, probably wn», 
u public opinion thut misunderstood her father and 
judged him by provincial, old-fnsliioned standard*. 
But it wa* not her public opinion. All the people of 
her set were more or less involved, directly or fhraogh 
their relations by blood and niarriuge, in enlerpriw* 
that necesaitated what in the masses — the ** lower 
classes " and the " criminal classes " — would be called 
lying, iiwjndltng, and Klealing; they, therefore, had no 
fault to find with FosdJck. Had he not his fortune 
still? And was he not impregnable against the mob 
howling that he be treated as a common malefactor? 
Where, then, was the occasion for Phariseeism? Was 
it not the plain duty of r^pcctable people to stand 
firmly by the Fosdicks and show the mob that respecta- 
bility was solidly against dcmagogism, against attempts 
to judge the upper class by lower class standards? Yes ; 
that was the wittc course, and the safe course. Why, 
even the public prosecutor, a suspiciously demagogical 
shouter for "equal justice" — respectability appreci- 
ated that he had to get the sulTrages of the mob, but 
thought he wont a little too far in demagogic speech — 
why, even he had shown that the gentleman was 
stronger in him than the politician. Had he not, after 
a few days of silence, come out boldly rebuking ** the 
attempt to defame and persecute one of the country'i 
most public-spirited and useful citizens, in advance of 
judicial inquiry"? 

Amy was amazed that she had been ao prepoater- 
ously unnerved by what she now taw waa literaOy 
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nothing at all, a mere morbid phantasy. But at the 
same time, she was devoutly thankful that she had been 
deluded. **But for that," said she to herself, **! 
might not have married 'Lois, might have stifled the 
best, the most beautiful emotion of my life, might have 
missed happiness entirely." This thought so moved her 
that she rose — it was in the dead of night — and went 
into his room and bent over him, asleep, and kissed hia 
softly. And she stood, admiring in the dim light the 
manliness and the beauty of his head, his waving hair, 
his small, becoming blond beard. 

** I love you," she murmured passionately. •* No 
price would have been too dear to pay for you.** 

Meanwhile Fosdick was settling to the new cod£* 
tions with a facility that admirably illustrated the in- 
finite adaptability of the human animal. The inevitable, 
however cruel, is usually easy to accept. It is always 
mitigated by such reflections as that it could not have 
been avoided and that it might have been worse. TIk 
more intolligi^nt the victim, the shorter his idle bewaO- 
ings and the ({uirkiT his readjustment — and Fosdid[ 
was certainly intelligent. Also, among ^^ practical ** 
nirn, as youth with its ardent courage and its enthn- 
^iasms retreats and old age advances, there is a stcadj 
dfcay of self- respect, a rapid decline of belief that in 
life, 8o brief, so unsatisfactory at liest, so fundamcB- 
tally sordid, anything which interferes with comfort* 
personal comfort, is worth fighting for; where a JOOIV 
man will challenge an almost fanciful infringement of 
his self-reR{>ect, an old man will accept with a resigM^ 
and cynical shrug tlie most degrading conditiooii if 
only they leave him material comfort and pence 

To aid old Fosdick in making the best of it, At 
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seniatioiud but influentiml part of the press each morn- 
ing and each afternoon girded at hini» at Morris and 
at the authorities, asking the most impertinent ques- 
tions, making the most disgusting demands. Thus, the 
old man was not permitted to lose sight or sound of 
the foaming-jowled bloodhounds Armstrong was pro- 
tecting him from. And when be gave full weight to 
the fact that Armstrong was also saving him f rcmi the 
Atwater-Langdon-Trafford crowd, he ceased to hate 
him, began to look on him as a friend and ally. 

Now that Fosdick and Armstrong were on a basis 
on which he was compelled to respect the young man, 
each began to take a more favorable view of the other 
than he had ever taken before. Rarely indeed is any 
human being — any living being — altogether or even 
chiefly bad. If the evil is the predominant force in a 
man's life, it is usually because of some system of which 
he is the victim, some system whose appeal to ap- 
petite or vanity, or, often, to sheer necessities, is too 
strong for the natural instincts of the peaceful, pa- 
tient human animal. And even the man who lives 
wholly by outrages upon his fellow men lives so that 
all but a very few of his daily acts arc either not bad, 
or positively good. The mad beasts of creation, high 
and low, are few — ^and they are mad. All Fosdick's 
strongest instincts— except those for power and wealth 
— were decent, and some of them were fine. It was 
not surprising that, with so much of the genuinely 
good in him, he was able to delude himself into believ- 
ing there was reality behind his reputation as a 
philanthropic business man. 

The hard part of his readjustment was requesting 
those througli whom he Iiad controlled the O. A. D. 
to transfer their allegiance to Armstrong. It is a 
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tribute to Armstronfir's diplomacy — and where ww 
there over successful diplomat who was not at botton 
a good fellow, a sym pat lie tic apprcciator of human na- 
ture? — it is a trilmte to Armstrong's diplomatic skill 
that Fos»dick came to look on this transfer — and to 
hasten it and to mako it complete — as the best, thr 
only means of clurking that ^^ infamous Atwater 
Trafford gang.*' Ho felt he was simply retreating 
one stop further into that shadow behind the throne 
of power in which he ha<l always bei^n careful to keep 
himself pretty well conceak»d. lie felt — so considerate 
and delicate was Armstrong — that he would still be s 
power in the councils of the O. A. I). lie himself sug- 
gt\sted that Hugo should retire from the fourth rice- 
presidency *' as soon as this thing blows over.** 

The public knew nothing of the transfer. Even 
when one gang bursts open the doors to fling another 
gang out, the public gets no more than a hastj and 
shallow glimpse behind the facade of the great insti- 
tutions that e\ph>it it and administer its atTaira. It 
was not lit into the secret tliat for the first tine is 
the history of the (). A. I), its president did preskk. 
and that he not only presided but ruled as anto' 
cratically as Fosdick had rule<i, as some one man sl- 
ways does rule sooner or later in anv human institn- 
tion. Ihit the Atwater-I^angdon-TraflTord ^gang* 
soon heard what was occurring, and, as Armstronjf W 
known that they must hear, he awaititl results witk 
not a little anxiety. Of TrafTord he was not at aD 
afraid- Trafford's tricks were the familiar 
places by which most men wlio get on in the 
of chicane achieve their success. Al)Out LangdoB* k 
was somewhat more unquiet : but At water was the sa* 
he dreaded. What was Atwater doing, nov that b 
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realized — as he mu*t railize — llwt he Iiad been dupedt 
that Amutroiig hitd used him to conquer Foadick and 
trna now facing hini, arinpd with Fosdick's wcapooi 
iiiid with youth and energy aitd astutraeK«; that Mor- 
ris and the giivornor were not hiit tool*, as tie had been 
inia}{ining, but Arroatrong*)! allies; that, instead of 
Iwiiig altout to abcorb the O. A. D., he might, Nhould 
Armatrong force the lighting, lose the great Universal, 
the greater Gibraltar Mutual, and the Hearth and 
Honie, which gathered in, and kvpt, the pennies of 
poverty ? 

A few days before thi^ committee was to reassemble, 
Atwater telophnntxl Arniilrong, luktng tiiin to come to 
lunch with him. Anii'itranjj ftcccptvd und drew a long 
breath of relief. He knew that Atwater's agents had 
been sounding both the governor and Morris, had 
" persuaded " little Kcnworthy to pretend to be ill, 
and to put off the reassembling of the committee. So, 
this invitation, this request for a face-to-face talk, 
must mean that neither the governor nor Morris had 
yielded. 

When Armstrong and Atwater met, each looked the 
other over genially but thoroughly. " I congratulate 
you, my young fnend," said Atwater heartily. " I 
ran admire a stroke of genius, even though it cuts my 
own plans." 

No reference from Armstrong to the fact that At- 
water had planned to destroy him as soon aa he had 
used him to get the O. A. D. ; no reference from At- 
water, beyond this smiling and friendly hint, to the 
fact that Armstrong had allied himself with Atwater 
ostensibly to destroy Fosdick, and had shifted just in 
time to outgeneral his ally. Atwater was a fine, 
«trong*looking man of sixty and odd jourSt with the 
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kindest eyes in the world, and the wickedest j 
repose. When he smiled, his whole fnco was like 
eyes. He had a peculiarly agreeable voice, and m 
much magnetism that his enemies liked Iiim when with 
him. He was a man of audacious financial dreams, 
which he carried out with dazzling boldness — at least, 
carried out to the point where he himself could ** get 
from under " with a huge profit and could shift the 
responsibility of collapse to others. He was a bom 
pirate, the best-natured of pirates, the most chiTalroos 
and generous. He was of a type that has recamd 
in the world each time the diffusion of intelligence and 
of liberty has released the energy of man and giTca it 
a chance to play freely. Such men were the distinc- 
tion of Athens in the heyday of its democracy; of 
Rome in the period between the austere and crud re- 
public of the patricians and the ferocious tyranny of 
Ccsardom ; of Bagdad and Cordova after the Modem 
became liberalized and befSre they became degenerate; 
of Italy in the period of the renaissance; of France 
after the Revolution and before Friedland infatuated 
Napoleon into megalomania. 

During the lunch the two men talked racing and 
automobile and pictures — Atwater had a good eye for 
line and color. They would have gone on to talk 
music, hod there l>eon time — for Atwater loved nnisic 
and sang well and played the violin amazingly, though 
he practices! only about two hours a day, and that 
not every day. But they did not get round to mane; 
the coffee and cigars were brought, and the waiters 
withdrew. 

^ What is your committee going to do, when it gdt 
together, day after to-morrow?" said Atwater* tfcr 
instant the door closed on the head waiter. 
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" You'll have to see Morria, to find out Uuit," re- 
plied Aniuitroiig. 

Atwatvr smiled and wavcti tui linnd. " Bather ! " 
lie retorted. "What's your profjrammc?" 

" Morris is the man to »ee," reiicatvd Arm- 
stronff. ** I wouldn't give up }us secrets, if 1 knew 
them." 

"Our man up ut BufTalo wiren," continued At- 
water, " that you have got Kenworthy out of bed and 
completely cured. So, you nrc going on. And I 
know you are not the man to wait In the trenches. 
Now, it happens that I^ngdon and I have several mat* 
ters on at thin time — as much lu we can conveniently 
look after. Besides, wliat's to be gained by tearing up 
the public again, just when it was settling down tn 
confidence? I like a fight as weU u any man; but I 
don't believe in fighting for mere fighting's sake, when 
there are so many chances for a scrimmage with some- 
thing to be gained. It 4i^9t good business. The first 
thing we know, the public is going to have some things 
impressed on it so deeply that even its rotten bod mem- 
ory will hold the stamp." 

" I agree with you," said Armstrong. " I love 
peace, myself. But I don't believe in Uying down 
arms while the other fellow ia armed to the teeth, and 
hiding in the bushes before my very door." 

"That means me, ehP " inquired Atwater cheer- 
fully. 

" That means you," said Armstrong. ** And it 
isn't of any use for you to call out from the bushes 
that you've gone away and are back at your plowing." 

" But I haven't gone away," replied Atwater; " I'm 
still in the bushes. However, I'm willing to go." 

"On what condition?" 
SOS 
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" Give us the two first vice-presidents of the O. A.D. 
and the cliairniAnship of the Finance Committee.** 

That meant practical control. Armstrong knev 
that his worst anticipations were none too gloomT. 
" And if we don't? " said he. 

^^ Our |K*opIe have boen collecting inside farb 
about the O. A. D., about its management ever nncc 
you came on to take old ShotwelPs place — poor oU 
Shotwell! If we are not put in a po«iition where ve 
can bring a))out reforms in your management and • 
better state of affairs, weMl have to take the only other 
alternative. We have the arrangements made to fire 
a broadside from four newspapers to-morrow morning. 
And we've got it so fixed that any return fire yoo 
might make would got into the columns of only two 
newspapers — and one of them would discredit yoa 
editorially. Also, we will at the same time ezpoie 
your committee." Atwater set out this progranmM 
with the frankness of i.# large man of large affairs 
to one of his own class, one with whom evasions* con- 
cealments, and circumlocutions would be waste of 
time. 

Armstrong smik*d slightly. "Then it's war?" be 
said. 

** If you insist." 

^* You know Wi^'ve got the governor and the attor- 
ney-general? *' 

*^ But we*ve got the press, practically all re s pects- 
bility* and a l)etter chance with the Grand Jury and 
the judges." 

Armstrong gazed reflectively into space. **A 
good fight!" he said judicially. "If I were a TtfJ 
rich man I should hesitate to precipitate it. But, hav- 
ing nothing but my salary — and a good^ dson* pff^ 
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lal record — I think I'll enjuv m^fsclf. I'll not try 
otfftl Ihc credit of making; tl»; tifflit. Mr. AtWfttcr. 
I s«e that joi] get all the glory that coutes from 
king the cover off hell." 

" Speaking of your pcrHonnl record," anid Atwtttcr 

KDtly. "Let mc see. you were in the A. & 1*. bond 

idicute, in the httlc atrel syndicate hut spring, io 

9 atock syndtcnteit « couple uf iiiontliM «go. V'oiir 

jfits were altogether $T]!.SS6 — I forget the odd 

it«. .And they ttll me you've Mwom to three report* 

kt won't stand esnniinalion." 

Amistrrmg lifted his eyebrows, drew at hts cigar 

bile. " I see ytm've Ijwn looking me up," he <aid( 

ruffled apparently. "Of course." he went on, "I 

mldn't expect to escape an occasional shot. But 

y'd hardly be noted in the general fusillade. The 

versal has been a mere shell ever since you used 

n that traction reorganization which failed — I've 

a safe full of facts aboi^ it. And Morris tells me 

an have mobs trying to hang TrafTord and hia 

i of directors for their doings in the Home De- 

r." 

'water tiniiled grimly. "I'm sorry to say, Arm- 

;, we'd concentrate on you. Several of the 

men look on you as a dangerous person. They 

ike new faces down in this part of the town, 

they wear a more deferential expression than 

lies, rcrsonally, I'd miss you. You*re the kind 

I like as friend or as foe. But I couldn't 

personid fei'lings influence me or oppose the 

r tlie leading men of finance." 

urully not," assented Armstrong. 

got to be off now," continued Atwatcr, 
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^* So have I/' said Armstrong. 

They went to the street door of the building* At- 
water holding Armstrong by the arm. There, Ans* 
strong put out his hand. " 6ood-by, Mr. Atwmter»** 
he said ; ^^ 1*11 meet you at Philippi.** 

*^ Think it over, young man, think it over,** wd 
Atwater, a friendly* sad expression in his handioiMi 
kind eyes. ^^ I don't want to see you come a nafly 
cropper — one that'll make you crawl about with a 
broken back the rest of your life. Put off your mat 
bitions — or, better still, come in with us. Well dp 
more for you than you can do for yourself.** 
Thank you,'* replied Armstrong ironically. 
Consult with your people. The governor hat al- 
most weakened, and Fm sure Morris will fall in line 
with whatever you do.** 

" You've got my answer," said Armstrong, ub- 
ruffled in his easy good nature. ^^ And 1*11 tell joo, 
Mr. Atwatcr, that if yo^do take the cover off hcD, 
1*11 see that it isn't put on again until you've had a 
look-in, at least.** 

*^ You know the situation too well to imagine yoa 
can win,** urged Atwater. ^^ You must be thinking Foi 
bluffing.'* 

** Frankly, I don*t know,** replied Armstrong. 
** As vou will lose so much and I so little, I rather be- 
lieve vou are.'* 

^^ Put that idea out of vour mind," said Atwatcr; 
and now his face, especially his eyes, gave Annstroag 
a look full into the true man, the reckless and rdcnt* 
less tyrant, with whom tyranny was an instinct 
stronger than reason. 

I have,*' was Armstrong's quiet answer. 
Then — you agree?** 

SOS 
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AmutroDg fhook Iuk hud, without taking hit cyw 
olf Atwater*!. 

Atvater ■Iiruggcd his ahouldcn. 

" Folk-n woiiicu ))Ave htm known to rt^fonn,** stud 
Armstrong. " But there's no recorded case of a fallen 
mnn's rcfonning. I find nothing to nttrnct mc. At* 
water, !n the lot of the most splendid of th»e male 
Mc&sRlinas you and your kind maintaiD in such luxury 
as otBcinlit, puiilic unil privKtc. I hclong to myself — 
and I shall continue to Iwlong to myself." 

Atwater's smile was cynical; t)ut there was the cor- 
diality of respect in the hand clasp )te abruptly forced 
on Armstrong, as he parted from him. 
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*^ THE WOMAN BORIS LOVED '* 



At lust Neva had made a portrait she could looL 
at without liecoiiiing depressed. For the free work- 
man tliere is always the joy of the work itself — tk 
mingling of the pain which is happiness and the hsp- 
piness which is pain, that resembles nothing bo moA 
as what a woman experiences in becoming a molhtf. 
But, with the mother, birth is a climax; with the ft^ 
tist, an anti-climax. The mother always sees that hrt 
creation is good: her critical faculty is the docile cdv 
of her love. With the art^t, the critical faculty mof 
be never so mercilessly just as when he is judgii| 
the offspring of his own soul; he looks upon the flrf 
isiied work, only to see its imperfections; how woefuD) 
it falls short of what he strove and ho})ed. The joi 
of life is the joy of work — the prize withers in ij 
winiuT*s hand. 

After her first 3'ear under Rapliael, Neva*s por 
traits had lieen successful — more successful, perhaps* 
tlian thi'V would liave lieen if she had had to succeed 
in order to live. She suspt*cted that her work was 
overprai!»i*<I ; Uaphael said not« and thought not, and 
his critical faculty was so just tliat neither vanity nor 
love could trick it. But when she finished the por- 
trait of Narcisse — Narcisse at her drawing table* her 
face illumined from within — her eyes full of 
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one capable jct wom&nl; hand against her Bmootb, 
round che«k, the borkground a hazei), niynteriintt 
mirage o{ fnirylike structures — when this portrait was 
done, Neva luoki-d on it iind knew tliut it wi» good. 
" It might be better," said she. " It is far. far from 
best — even my best, I hope. But it is good." 

Blie did not let her master vec it until site hnil nuide 
the last stroke. Theretofore he had always said soitw 
word of encoiiragi-tncnt the moment he looked »t anj 
of her work subniitted to him. Now. he stood silent, 
his c_vcs searching for flawE. instead of for merits. 
There won no mintitking the menning of that criticism; 
Neva thrilled until she trembled. It was the happiest 
montctii of Iicr life. 

" 1 guess you've hit it, this time,** he said at length. 
** Worse work than that bos lived — on its merits." 

*' I'm afraid I'll never be able to do it again," she 
sighed. " It seems to me an accident." 

" And so it was," rcpli|d he. " So is all inspired 
work. Yes, it's on accident — but that kind of acci- 
dents happen again and again to those who keep good 
and ready for good luck." He turned and> almost for- 
getting the woman in the artist, put his band affeo 
t'onately, admiringly, on her shoulder. ** And you — 
n.y dear — you have worked well.** 

" Not BO well as I shall hereafter," replied she. 
" I've been discouraged. This will put heart into me.** 

He smiled with melancholy. " Yea — ^you'll work 
better. But not because you're less discouraged. This 
picture gives you pleasure now. Six months hence it 
will Ih- n source of pain every time you think of it. 
Thrrc's n picture I did about twelve years ago that Haa 
strolched me on the rack a thousand times. I never 
think of it without a twinge. Why? Because I fed 
S11 
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I've never equaled it since. They say I have — say ift 
far inferior to my later work. But I know — and it 
gall.." 

The bell rang and presently Molly appeared with 
Raphaers man-of-all-work carrying a Urge canvui 
covered. " Ah — here it is ! " cried Boris, and when the 
two 8er\*ants were gone, he said to Neva: ** Now, fhat 
your eyes, and don't open them till I tell you.'* 

A few seconds, then he cried laughingly, '*B^ 
hold!'' She looked; it was a full-length portrait of 
herself. She was entering a room, was holding aside ■ 
dark purple curtain that was in daring, exquisite con- 
trast with her soft, clinging, silver-white dress, and the 
whiteness of her slender, long, bare arms. The dark- 
ness in which her figure, long and slim and slight, vst 
framed, the flooding light upon it as if from it, the 
exceeding t)eauty of her slender face, of her dreaming* 
dazzled eyes, all combining to suggest a soul, ncwij 
awakened from a long, Itti^; sleep, and entering life* 
full equipped for nil tlmt life has for a mind that 
think and a licart that can love and laugh and 
It was Neva at her best, Boris at his liest. 

He looked from the portrait to her, and back 
again. ^* Not right,*' he muttered discontentcdlj. 
** not yet. However, I'll touch it up here." Then to 
her, ** I want a few sittings, if you'll take the triHifak 
to get out that dress." 

She was gazing at his work with awe; it did not 
seem to her to be herself. *Mt is finished, now,** nid 
she to him. 

" It will never Ik? finished," he replied. ** I slial 
keep it ))y me and work at it from time to time.** He 
stood off and looked at it lovingly. " You're minf. 
there," he went on. " All mine, young woman." AaJ 
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he took one of her long bnuhes and tcrawled ^ Boris ** 
across the lower left comer of the canvas. ^ It shall 
be my bid for immortality for us both. When you're 
ceased to belong to yourself or anyone, when you shall 
have passed away and are lost forever in the abyss of 
forgotten centuries, Boris's Neva will still be Boris's. 
And men and women of races we never dreamed of will 
stand before her and say, ' She — oh, I forget her name, 
but she's the woman Boris loved.' " 

A note in his mock-serious tone, a gleam in his 
smiling gaze made the tears well into her eyes; auJ 
he saw them, and the omen put him in a glow. In 
his own light tone, she corrected, ** A woman Boris 
fancUd.^* 

** The woman Boris lovcd^^ he repeated. " The 
woman he was never separated from, the woman he 
never let out of his sight. There are two of you, 
now. And I have the immortal one. What do you 
think of it?" 

** There's nothing left for the mortal one but to 
get and to stay out of sight. No one tliat once 
«aw your Neva would take much interest in mine." 

" It's a portrait that's a likeness," said he. ** With 
you, the outside happens to be an adequate reflection 
of the inside." And he smiled at her simplicity, which 
he knew was as unaflTected as it alwavs is with those 
who think little about themselves, much about their 
surroundings. 

I wish I could sec it," she said ^'^tfuUy. 
You can see it in the face of any man who hap- 
pens to be looking at you." 

But she had turned to her portrait of Narcisse 
and was eying it disdainfully. ** I must hide that," 
she went on, ^ as long as yours is in this room. How 
SI 818 
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<rluinsy my work looks — how painstakini; and * Ul- 
entcd.' *' She wheeled it beliind a curtain. 

" None of tliat ! None of that ! " he protested wt- 
vcrcly. " Never depreciate your own work to your- 
self. You can^t he like me, nor I like you. Eac£ 
flower its own perfume, each bird its own song. Yen 
arc a painter horn ; so am I. No one can be more* 

" I know, I know,*' she apologized. ** I*m not u 
foolishly self-efTacinf]^ as when you first took me ii 
hand, am I ? " 

"You make a braver front,'* replied he, **bol 
sometimes I suspect it^s only a front. Will you gnt 
me a sitting this afternoon?" 

^* ril change to that dress, and tell Molly not to kt 
anyone in." 

She had been gone about ten minutes when the bdl 
rang again. Boris continued to busy himself witk 
paints and brushes until he caught Armstrong's nncc. 
He frowned, pau.s(*d in his preparations, and listened. 

" Is Miss (lenevievc at home.' " Armstrong wm 
saying. 

To RoriN^s astoni.shment, ho heard the old womtt 
answer, in a tone which did not c mceal her dislike for 
the man slie was adiiressing, " Yes, sir. Go into tk 
studio. She will be in short 1 v.'* 

Annstrong entered, to find himself facing Rr 
phacrs mo>t irritating expression — an amused difdais* 
the more penetrating for a polite pretense of coneia}' 
mont. *• Come in, Mr. Armstrong," cried he. ••&• 
vou mustn't stav lonij, as we're at work.'* 

*' Ht>w fl*yi- d«)," >aid Armstrong, all but ignoriK| 
him. ** Sorrv to jiiuidv vmi. Hut don't mind me. G* 
right f)n." .Xmi he brgan to wander about the rooB 
— llaphael had thrown a drape o%'cr his pictofe if 
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Neva. Ttic minuto» ilrnggf^; thr Kilcnce <ru oppnt- 
iiYe. Finally Armstrong said, " Miss Carliu must be 
drotsinfj." 

"Beg purdon?" luked Borit, lui if \ve lutd not 
heard. 

"Nothing," rvplied Armilrong. "Perhaps I «b» 
thinking aloud." 

Silnice again, until Raphar). ia the hope of induc- 
ing this tinttnicly visitor to depart, said. " Mua CarUn 
is getting ready for a sitting." 

" You aro painting her portrait? " 
, "Y..." 

> " Thai mil be interesting. Pd tike to see hoir it*i 

done. I'll «:i hv (]uitf (iiiictly. You won't mind inc." 

" I'm afraid you'll have to go," replied the painter. 
" I'd not be disturbed, but a spectator has a disastrous 
effect on the sitter." 

" I see," said Armstrong. " Well, I'll wait until 
■he comes. Are you just beginning?" 

*' No," replied Raphael curtly, 

"Is that the portrait?" asked Armstrong, indi- 
cating the covered canvas. 

Boris hesitated, suddenly flung off the cover. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Armstrong, under his breath, 
drawing back a step. 

He gazed with an expression that interested Borii 
the lover even more than Boris the student and punter 
of human nature. Since the talk with Atwater, Ann- 
strong had been casting this way and that, night and 
day, for some means, any means, to escape from the 
sentence the grandee of finance had fixed upon him; 
for he had not even considered the alternative — to 
strike his flag in surrender. But escape he could not 
contrive, and tt had pressed in upon him that be must 
SI 6 
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go down, down to the bottom. He might drag 
with him, perhaps Atwnter himself; but, in the d«pAi^ 
under the whole mass of wreckage would be hiaudf^ 
dead beyond resurrection. At thirty a man's rvputft- 
tion can be sliot all to pieces, and heal, with hardlj i 
scar; hut not at forty. Still young, with less than Uf 
his strength of manhood run, he would l>e of the fif- 
ing that are dead. And he had come to see Neva for 
the last time, after fighting in vain against the folf 
of the longing — of yielding to the longing, *hA 
yielding could mean only pain, more pain. 

And now tluit he had weakly yielded, here was tt 
creation of the ginius who loved her, to put him quite 
down. He was like one waking to the sanity of ntSiJ 
from a dream in which he has figured as all that k 
is not but longs to be. ** Even if there had bea ■• 
one else seeking her," he said to himself, " what bop 
was there fur me? And with this man loving 
Whether t»he loves him as yet or not, she will, she 
sooner or hitrr." Beside tlie power to evoke siidl 
cliantment as tluit wliieh lived and breathed before 
his own skill at cheating and lying in order to shift tk 
position of .sundry ha^s of tawny dirt seemed to kk 
so tiU'.-Lii iLiui scjuiilid tluit he felt as if he were thriv 
iiig in stature and Raphai'l were towering- At UA 
he WHS learning the Kss!>n of humility — the lesson tW 
Is tin' beginning of character. 

" ril not wait," said he, in a voice that smote tk 
heart of Koris, the fellow being sensitive to fcdi^f^ 
faintest, finest note. " Say. please, that I had to |^ 

Rfipliael astoTiislu*d himself by having an unpub'* 
compa^isiim. Hut he eheckid it. ^* lle*d better g^ 
he said to himself. *^ Seeing her would only il 
his misery." And he silently watched An istrong 
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Mvilv toward tlic door into the hall. Th« big \Ve«t- 
mcr'i* Iiniid wii» on the porlif-re nnd h« Kud gray cyiM 
ere taking a last look at tlie picture. The faint 
lutlc of hrr Appronch made him hesitate. Before he 
Duld go, the vnliTt-d. She wiu not in the *Ilvcr-whitc 
vening dress Kapliael expected, but in the house drCBS 
fie wan wenriiig when he came. 

** I*ni just going," Amutrong explained. "I 
finn't interrupt your sitting." 

'• Oh, that'll off fur to-day," replied she. " Noir 
liAt I've hod the trouble of changing twice on your 
ccount, you'll hu^-e to stop awhile. Morning i* better 
or a sitting, anyhow. Wu iihnuldn't have had more 
Itan half an liour of good light." 

Boris was tranquilly acquiescent. "To-morrow 
loming ! " he said, with not a trace of irritation. 

" If you can come at noon." 

*' Very well." 

He covered the picture, which had been quite for- 
otten by all three in the stress of the meeting of 
ving personalities. He had a queer ironic smile as he 
ushed it back against the wall, took up his hat and 
oat. 

" You're not going," she objected, 

His face shadowed at her tone, which seemed to him 
1 betray a feeling the opposite of objection. " Yes,** 
lid he — " since I can't do this, I must do Mmething 
Ise. I haven't the time to idle about." 

She colored at this subtle reflection upon her own 
evotion to work. All she said was, ** At noon to-mor- 
ow, then. And I'll be dressed and ready." 

When he heard the outer door close Anmtnmg 
lid, " I understand now why you like him.** He was 
Mking at the draped easel with eyn that czprctsed 
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all he was thinking about Neva, and about Neva and 
Boris. 

" You liked the picture? '* she asked. 

"Yes," he replied. And there he stopped; hit «• 
pression made her glance away and color faintly. 

•* What's the trouble? " she inquired with fricodlf 
satire. " Have you lost a few dollars ? '* 

He lowered his head. " Don't," he said hmnfalT. 
•* Please — not to-day." 

As he sat staring at the floor and looking foinevliat 
shorn, yet a shorn Samson, she watched him* her cs- 
pression like a veil not tliick enough to hide the fart 
that there is emotion Ix'hind it, yet not thin enou^ 
to reveal what, or even what kind of, emotion. Pp»- 
entlv she went toward the curtain behind which sk 
had put her portrait of Narcisse. ** I don't think Pw 
ever shown you any of my work, have I?** Mid 
she. 

** No, but I've seen — almost everything.** 
Why, you never spoke of it." 
No," he said. Then ho addi'il, *' I've always habJ 
your work — not because it was bad, but because it 
was good." 

She dropped her hand from the curtain she W 
been about to draw aside. 

'' Lot me see it," said lie. '' All that doesnH M^ 
ter, now." 

She brought out the |>ortrait. He looked ii 
silence- -he had hid himself In^hind tliat impenetrsbk 
stolidity which made him seem not only emotionless W 
incapable of emotion. When he took his gaze f itMB tb 
picture, it was to stare into vacancy. She waUlni 
him with eyes shining softly and sadly. As bt 1^ 
came %*aguely conscious of the light upon the Atfk 
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path and stirred, she said with irresistible gentlenesSf 
*• What is it, Horace? *» 

** Blues— only the blues," replied he, rousing him- 
self and rising heavily from his chair. ^ I must go. 
I'll end by making you as uncomfortable as I am my- 
self. In the mood Tm in to-day, a man should hide 
in his bed and let no one come near him.** 

*' Sit down— ^please,*' said she, touching his arm in 
a gesture of appeal. She smiled with a trace of her 
old raillery. ** You are more nearly human than Fve 
ever seen you.** 

He yielded to the extent of seating himself tenta- 
tively on the arm of a chair. ** Human? Yes — ^that's 
it. I've sunk down to where I think Fd almost be 
grateful even for pity." The spell of good luck, of 
prosperity without reverse, that had held him a mere 
incarnate ambition, was broken, was dissolving. 

She seated herself opposite, leaned toward him. 
"Horace," she said, "can I help you?" And so 
soothing was her tone that her oflTer could not have 
smarted upon the wound even of a proud man less 
humbled than he. 

** It's nothing in which you could be of the slight- 
est assistance," replied he. " I've got myself in a 
mess — who was ever in a mess that wasn't of his own 
making? I jumi)ed In, and I find there's no jump- 
ing out, I might crawl out — but I never learned that 
way of traveling, and at my age it can't be learned.** 

** Whatever it is," she said, very slow and deliber- 
ate, ** you must let me help you bear it." 

In the silence that followed, the possible meaning 
^f her words penetrated to him. He looked at her in 
« dazed way. "What did you say — ^just now?** he 
«aked. 
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^ No matter what it is,'* she repeated, ^ we cu 
and will bear it together.** 

** Does that mean you care for me? *' he asked, ai 
if stunned. 

'* It means I am giving you the friendship yoa 
once asked,'* was her answer, in the same slow, eameit 
way. 

** Oh,'* he said. Then, as she colofed and shranL 
" I didn't mean to hurt you. Yos, I want your friciMl- 
ship. It*s nil — it\s more than Tve the right to asL 
now. You did well to refuse me, when I wanted you 
and thought I hud something to give in return*** 

** You didn't want wir," she replied. ** You wantfd 
only what almost any man wants of almost any wodmb. 
And you had nothing to give me in return — for« 
I don't want from any man only what you tUak 
is all a man ought tu give a woman, or could giw 
her. I am like vou, in one way. I want all or 
nothing." 

** Well — you'd get nothing, now, from me,** taid ^ 
with stolid bitterness. " Fni done for. I wouUi^ 
drag you down with me, even if youM let me.** Ati 
he seized his hat and strode toward the door. Bit 
she was before him, barring the way. ^ Drag ■* 
down ! ** she exclaimed. ^* A few montlis ago, whoi 1*> 
asked me to marry vou — then you did want to dnf 
me down. The name of wife doesn*t cover the 
of the plaything of passion. Now ** 

His stem fare relaxed. He looked down at ^ 
doubtfully, longingly. It seemed to him thal« if kt 
were to try now, if he were to ask of her pity 
she had deniinl to his passion in his strength and 
he might get it. The perfume of her bright 
hair intoxicated him; his whole body 
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r, vhich seemed to be flowing like the fumes of 
J it«elf through her delicnte, nlmott dinpluinoui 
rics of Ihcc ntui tillc And linen. Slie had offered 
ricndshlp, but p^iasion was urging that she would 
lU if he would but ask. All! And wliat would 

price? Wh_y, mereljr yielding to Atwatcr. He 
lot tell her until he hod made tenua with him, 
Ecured something of n future materiiilljr, per- 
\ great future, for he could make himself mioA 

to Atwatcr 

^o matter what it ih," the wid, ** you can count 

Yes, most useful to Atwatrr; and all would b« 

Trick her into marrying him — then, comproniiae 

Vtwatcr — and all would be well. He thought be 

lout to stretch out his arms to take her, when 

ily up started within him the will that was hia 

If. " I can't do it," he cried roughlj. " Stand 

from the door ! " 

i^an't— ^lo— what ? ** she asked. 

?an*t give in to Atwater." Rapidly he gave 

1 outline of the situation. Partly because he 

-ed cant, partly because he was determined oot 

anything sounding like an appeal for her ad- 
on and sympathy, he carefully concealed the real 
s of pride and self-respect that forbade him to 
tirms with Atwater. " I won't bend to any 

he ended. " I may be, shall be, struck down. 
'11 never kneel down ! ** 

e seemed bewildered by the marshy mate of 
ry through which his explanation had been tak- 
T. '* It eeems to me," she urged, " that If you 
make terms with Mr. Atwater, don't return to 
fou originally agreed to do, it'll mean disgrace 
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jou don't deserve, and injury to the men who hftvc 
stood by you.'* 

** So it will/' was his answer in a monotonous^ ex- 
asperating way. ** Nevertheless — " He shrugged hii 
shoulders — ** I can't do it. I've always been tfatt 
way. I don't know, myself, till the test comes, wfast 
I may do and what I may not do." 

Her eyes lowered, but he thought he could see and 
feel her contempt. She left the door, seated herself. 
resting her head on her arms. He shifted awkwanflj 
from one leg to the other. He felt he had accoB- 
plished his purpose, had done what was the only deecat 
thing in the circumstances — had disgusted her. It wsf 
time to go. But he lingered. 

She startled him by suddenly straightening lieistif 
and saying, or rather beginning, ** If you really lofcd 



me " 



He, stung with furious anger, made a scomfsl 
gesture. *' Delilah ! " he cried. '' It's always the saw 
story. Love robs a man of his strength. You wooU 
use love to tempt me to be a traitor to myself. Tck 
a traitor. I haven't much moralitv, or that sort sf 
thing. But I've got a standard, and to it I must boll 
If I yielded to Atwnter, I should go straight to hdL* 

** Ah,*' she exclaimed, as if the clouds had suddadv 
opened, ^^ then you are right, Horace. You must not 
yield! Why did you frighten me? Why didn*t yos 
say tliat before? Why did you pretend it was 
stubbornness? " 

** Because that's wliat it is — mere stubboi 
Stubbornness — that's mv manhood — all the maiiho'' 
I've got. I grant teniis — I do not accept them.** 

His manner chilK^d, where his words would have hi' 
SBoall effect. And it conveyed no impression of Im( 
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an oEsutiird mnoncr; on the contrarv. the cold, un- 
movmtilv iiuin bt-forc her Kvctnnl more likr the Ann- 
ttraog she hftil known tliau the uun of ten(lt:rneaa and 
passion. Her words were braver than her nmimert and 
inort hopeful, as »he xaid, " You can't deceive mc, Hor- 
ace. It must be that it is impoMible to make honorable 
tcnns with Atxraler." 

" Ab you pleaae." 

" Vou are, for roidc reaaon, trying to dme away 
my friendship. Your pride tn your own aetf-iufi- 
cicncc " 

" You force mc to be perfectly frank," be inter- 
rupted. " My love for you '\» nothing but a pauJon4 
It has been tempting me to play the traitor to myself. 
I fH..Kl-t rrn-.-lf in tin..-. I sta.i.J <.r fni! hIoik'. You 
would merely burden and weaken roe," 

She sat still and white and cold. Without look- 
ing at her, he, in a stolid, emotionless way, and with 
a deliberation that seemed to have no reluctance in it, 
left her alone. 

" Horace ! " she cried, starting up, as the portiere 
dropped behind him. 

The only answer was the click of the closing out- 
side door. She sank back, stared in a stupor at th« 
shrine which the god had visited after so many ycart 
— had visited only to profane and destroy. 
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Next morning she sent Boris a note asking him 
not to come until afternoon. When he entered Ik 
studio he found her before the blazing logs in the big 
fireplace, weary, depressed, bearing the unbeconiiig 
signs of a sleepless night and a day crouched down in 
the house. ** We must go and walk this off,*' said he 

^* No,*' replied she listlessly. ^* Nothing could is- 
duce me to dress." 

He lit a cigarette, stretched himself at ease in a big 
chair opposite her. ** You have had bad newa— very 
bad news." 

** I feel as if I had been ill — on the operating lahk 
— and the cocaine were wearing off.** 

"Armstrong?" 

Her answer was tlic silence of assent. 

" ^lien you told Molly not to let anyone iut ji^ 
terday, vou excepted him?" 

" Yes." 

" I thought it over afterwards and decided thtt 
must be so." Several reflective puffs at the cigartttfr 
Then, not interrogating, but positively, " You cnre ftr 
him." 

'' Do I? " she said, as if the matter were AadMd 
and in any event not interesting. 

Boris drew a long breath. " That's whj Fve 
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unftble to make ■ beginning mtli ^u. I ought to have 
KCcn it long agOi but I didn't — not until yestcrds; — ■ 
not until I had solved the riddle of his being able to 
get in." 

" That'* rntlier a strong conclusion from such a 
trifling incident." 

" Proof is proof enough — to & discerning mind," 
replied lie. A pauxe, she ataring into thn fin.*, \» »tiidy- 
ing her, "Strange!" he went on, Buspidouslv ab- 
itract and Judicial. " lie's a man I'd have Mid jrou 
couldn't care for." 

** So should I," said Hhe^ to herself rather than to 
him. 

He was more astonished and intcrcstM than he let 
appear. " There's no accounting for caprices of the 
heart," he pursued. " But it's a fairly good rule that 
indifference is nlvays and hugely infiammatory — pro- 
vided it conveys the idea that if it were to take fire, 
there would be a flame worth the trouble of the 
making." 

She made no comment. 

"And you came on here to win him back?" 

"Did I?" 

" A woman always does everything with a view to 
some man." He smiled in cheerful self-mockery. 
" And I deluded myself into bcheving you thought 
only of art. Yes, I believed it. Well — now what?** 

** Nothing," she said drearily. ** Nothing." 

**You won, and then discovered you didn't care?** 

" No." She made a gesture that suggested to him 
utter emptiness. " I lost," she said, u her hands 
dropped listlessly back to her lap. 

Boris winced. Usually a woman makei a eaafe»- 
•ion so humiliating to vanity, only to one whom, how- 
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ever she may trust and like him, slic jrct has not the 
slightest desire to attract. Tlicn he remembered that 
it might have a diflferent significance, coming from her, 
with her pride so large and so free from petty vanitj 
that the simple truth about a personal defeat gave ber 
no sense of humiliation. 

*^ I don't know what to do next," she continued, 
thinking aloud. ^* I seem to have no desire to go oo, 
and, if I hud, there doesn't seem to be any path to go 
on upon. You say I care for him. I don't know. I 
only know I hwxw to have needi^il him — his friendsUp 
— or, ralhiT, my friendship for him." 

Boris hiniK*iI cynically. But her words imprcticd 
him. True friendship was, as a rule, impossible be* 
tween women and men ; but every rule has except ions, 
and this woman whs in so many other ways an ex- 
ception to all the rules that it might be just possible 
she had not fallen in love with Armstrong's strength 
of body and of feature and of will. At any rate, here 
was a wound, and a wound that was opportunity. The 
sorer the heart, tlie more eagerly it accepts any medi- 
cine that offers. So Boris KUggeste<i, with no ap- 
parent guile in his sympathy, ^* Why not go abroad tor 
a year — two years? We can work there, and perhapi 
— I can help you to forget." Her expression made hits 
hasten to add, ** Oil, I understand. Fm merely the 
artist to vou." 

*' Merely the artist ! It's because you are * merelj 
the artist ' tliat I could not look on you as just s 



man." 



Boris's smile was sardonic. ** The women the 
respei*t too highly to love! Tlie men the women i^ 
vere too deeply for passion ! Poor wretches.** TW 
smile was still upon his lips as he added, ^ Poor, kai^ 
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wretches ! ** But in his eyes she saw a pain that made 
her own pain throb in sympathy. 

^We are, all, alone— always,** sidd she. ^Bot 
only those like you are great enough to realise it. I 
can deceive myself at times. I can dream of perfect 
companionship— or the possibility of it.** 

*" But not with me?** 
I don't trust you — ^in that way,** she replied* 
I estimate your fancy for me at its true value. Yda 
see, I know a good deal of your history, and that 
lias helped me to take you — not too seriously as a 
lover," 

** How you have misread ! ** said he, and no one 
could have been sure whether he was in earnest or not 
under the manner he wore to aid him in avoiding what 
he called the colossal stupidity of taking oneself sol- 
emnly. ^* I'm astonished at your not appreciating 
that a man who lives in and upon his imagination can't 
be like your sober, calculating, bourgeois friends who 
deal in the tangible only. Besides, since I've had you 
as a standard, my imagination has been unable to cheat 
me. I've even begun to fear I'll never be able to put 
you far enough into the background to become inter- 
ested again." 

As he thus brought sharply into view the line of 
ck'Avage between their conceptions of the relations of 
nun and women, she drew back coldly. ^* I don't un- 
derstand your ideas there," said she, ^ and I don't like 
them. Anyone who lives on your theory fritters away 
his emotions." 

** Not at all. He makes heavy investments in edo- 
ration. He accumulates a store of experience, of ap- 
preciation, of discrimination. He learns to distin- 
guish pearl from paste. It's the habit of women of 
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your kind to iHroine uiTcndod if iiu'u tell them tlie 

honest truth. . . . Doiihtlcss, Armstrong ** 

" Don't ! I don't care to hear." 



*' You hitcrrupt too quickly. I question w] 
women interest him at all, he's so husy with his 
bling. Sensible man, happy man — to have a 
for inanimate things. Wliat I was about to mj tl 
that you women, with all your admiration for strcngtki 
arc pi(|Uf'd and an jeered by the discovery that a mu 
who is worth while is stronger tlian any of his pift- 
sions, evi-n the strongest, even love." 

" Whrn a woman gives, she gives all." 

** Not a woiiiJiii such as you are. And that's whr 
I know you will riroviT, will go on, the stronger and. 
some day, the happier for it. The broken bone, when 
it has heuird, is stronger than one that has never bra 
broken- -and the broken heart also. The world ovetiti 
best to strong hearts that have been broken and hs^f 
healed." lie let hir reflect on this liefore he repeated. 
•* You should go abroad.'* 

Not y*'t- -not just yt't." 

Soon," said \i*\ *^ It will be painful for jou to 
stay here -especially as the truth about him is coming 
out now." 

** The truth I " she exclaimed. Her Iwik, like a def? 
that has ju>t caught the fir>t fjiint scent and souoJ 
of alarm, warned him he had blundered. 

*M)h, nothing m-w," replitil he carelessly. ** YoB 
know the life tif ^hame thi*v h-ad, downtown.** 

"Hut what of him?" she in^i>tf^I. She was sit- 
ting up in her chair now, her face, her whole bodv* 
alert. 

" I hear he wint too far — or put a paw on prtf 
that belonged to some one of the lions. So, he*s goisf 
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to get his deserti. Not that he's any wone than the 
others. In fact, he's the superior of most of them 
— unless you choose to think a man who has remnants 
of decent instinct left and goes against them is worse 
than the fellow who is rotten throu{^ and throu{^ and 
doesn't know any better.'^ Raphael realised he was 
floundering in deeper and deeper with every word; but 
he dared not stop, and so went floundering on^ mora 
and more confused. ^ You'll not sympathise with him* 
when the facts are revealed. It's all his own fault*** 

A long pause, with him watching her in dread as 
she sat lost in thought. Presently she came back» drew 
a long breath, said, ^ Yes, all and altogether his own 
fault." 

He felt enormously relieved. ** Come abroad ! " he 
cried. " Yours is simply a case of a woman's being 
irritated by indiflTerence into some emotion which, for 
lack of another name, she calls love. Come abroad and 
forget it all. Come abroad! Art is there, and 
dreams! Paris — Italy — flowers — light — and love, per- 
haps. Come — Neva! Do you want fame? Art will 
give you that. Do you want love?'* Her quickened 
breath, her widening, wistful eyes made him boldly 
abandon the pretense tliat he was lingering with her 
in friendship's by-path, made him strike into the main 
road, the great highway. ** I will give you love, if 
youMl not shut your heart against me. You and I 
have l>een happy together, haven't we — in our work — 
happy many an hour, many a day?" 

" Yes," she admitted. ** I owe you all the real 
happiness Fve ever had." 

" Ch'cr there, with all this far away and vague-^ 
over there, you would quite forget. And happiness 
would come. What pictures we would paint! What 
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thoughts! What dreams! You still Iiave youth— ^ 
of the summer, all of the autumn, and a long* loiig 
Indian simimer. But no one has youth enough to watte 
any of it. Come, Neva. Life is holding the brimmiiig, 
sparkling glass to your lips. Drink ! " 

As he spoke, he seemed Life itself embodied; she 
could not but feel as if soft light and sweet aoiiiid 
and the intoxicating odor of summer were floodiiig« 
billow on billow, into the sick chamber where her heart 
lay aching. 

** If I can,'' she said. And her glance made him 
think of morning sunbeams on leaping waters. **If 
I can. . . . What a strange, stubborn thing a sense 
of duty is!" 

*• You're really just as far from your father here 
as you would be there." 

" I can't explain," said she. " I'll think it over.- 

And he saw he would have to be content with that 
for the present. 



About eleven that night Armstrong, his nenrei 
edge from long, incessant pacing of the cage in wUch 
Atwater had him securely entrapped, was irritated bt 
a knock at his door. ** Come in ! " he called sharply. 

He heard the door, which was behind him, open and 
close with less noise tlmn the hall boy ever made. Thca 
nothing but the profound silence again. 

** Well, what is it ? " he demanded, turning in his 
chair — lie was sitting l)eforc an open fire. 

He started up, instantly recognized her, though 
h«*r figure was swathed in an opera wrap, and the bee 
scarf over and about her head concealed her features 
without suggesting intent. 

^ I was at the opera," she began. *^ All at 
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just before the lost act — -I felt I must tte jou — miut 
M« ;ou to-night. I knew youM not come to mt. So, 
I had to come to you." And >hc advnnccd to the mid- 
dle of tht' room. An he miidi; no movement towurd her, 
Baid nothinft. che 6uRg aside Ihe ncarf and opened her 
wrsp with u Ringlc grnri-AiI gnture. Sh« vaa in 
evening drefts, and tliv upturned ennine of the collar 
of her nrnp made a bruutlful ectting for those slender 
white iihuuldt:rK, tlie firm roimd throat, the small, 
li^tly poised head, crowned with masses of bright 
brown huir. 

He took her hand. It was ice. " Come to the 
fire," said he. 

" I'm cold— with fright," she eiplniiied. And then 
he noted how pale she was. " It wasn't easy to induce 
the hall boy to let me up unannounced. I told him 
you were expecting me." 

She stretched one hand, one slender, round, bare 
arm toward the flames. She put one foot on tbc fen- 
der, and his glance, dropping from the allurement of 
the slim fingers, was caught by the narrow pale-gray 
slipper, its big buckle of brilliants, the web of pale- 
gray translucent silk over her instep 

" You've no business here," he said angrily. •* You 
must go at once." 

" Not until I am warm." 

He looked as helpless as he was. 

"Won't you smoke — please?" she asked, after a 
brief silence. 

He took a cigarette from the box on tlie table, tn 
mechanical obedience. As he was lighting it, he felt 
that to smoke would somehow be a concession. He 
tossed the cig.irette into the fire. ** Yoa nrnply canH 
stay here," he cried. 
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" I simply can't go," she replied, " until I 
warm." 

In his nervousness he forgot, lit a cigarette, fcH 
he would look absurd if he threw it away, continiMd 
to smoke — sullen, impatient. 

** Ever since you left, yesterday," she went oo« 
** I've been thinking of what you said, or, rather, of 
how you said it. And to-night, sitting there with the 
Morrises, I saw through your pretenses." 

He turned upon her to make rude denial. Bat her 
eyes stopped him, made him turn hastily away in eon- 
fusion ; for they gave him a sense that she had been 
reading his inmost thoughts. 

" Horace," she said, " you came to say good-by.* 

** Ridiculous," he sicoflTed, red and awkward. 

** Horace, hiok at me." 

His gaze slowly moved until it was almost npoa 
hers, and there it rested. 

** Vou have uuule up your mind to get out of the 
world, if they defeat you." 

He laughed noisily. ** Absurd! Tm not a romnnlie 
person, like your friend Boris. Fm a plain man of 
business. We don*t do melodramatic things. • • • 
Come!" He took her scarf from the chair where rile 
liml dropped it. " You must go.'* 

For answer she slipped off the cloak, delibermtdf 
lined a chair with it, and seated herself. ** I shall stay,* 
said she, " until I have your promise not to be s 
coward." 

He looked at her with measuring eyes. She wsf 
yery pale and seemed slight and frail: her sldn wsf 
tran*iparent, her exprrssioTi rthereal. But the curve of 
her chin, though oval and soft, was as resolute as Ik 
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" Vou asked for my friendship," she continued. 
**I g»Tc it. Now, the time ho^ come for mc to Rbow 
tlwt my wordti were not an empty phraxc. . . . Hor- 
ace, you are in no condition to jud^^ of your own 
■ITftirs. You live alone. You have no one you can 
trust, no one you run tnlk Ihindpt over irith." 

He nodded in assent. 

** You rnimt tell me the whole story. Bring it out 
of the darkness where you've l>een brooding orer it. 
You can tru«t me. Just talking about it will give 
you ft new, a clearer point of view," 

" T(>-morrow — perhaps 1*11 coine to you," he uud, 
lua voice huitlied and strnined. " But you muctn't stay 
here. Vou'\l- corne on impulse " 

" Where her reputation's concerned a woman nerer 
acts on impidse. You might not come to-morrow. It 
must be to-night." Her voice was as strange as his 
had been, was so low that its distinctness seemed weird 
and ghostly. " Come, Horace, drop your silly melo- 
drama tics— for it's you that arc acting melodrama. 
Can't you see, can't you feel, that I am indeed your 
friend .' " 

He seated himself and reflected, she watching him. 
The stillness had the static terror of a room where a 
soul is about to leave or about to enter the world. 
It was not her words and her manner that had moved 
him, direct and convincing though they were; it waa 
the far subtler revelation of her inmost self, and, 
through that, of a whole vast area of human nature 
which he Irad not believed to exist. Suddenly, with 
A look in his eyes which had never been there before, 
he reached out and took her hand. " You don't know 
what this means to me," he said in a slow, quiet voice. 
And he released her hand and went to lean his fore- 
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hetd ag&:r.st th« t&U shelf of the 
fiu:* l^ddtn from her. 

ShiC did not intermpt his thooghts and hit o^ 
tioQj until he w&s lighting a fresh cigmrctte d Ik 
table. Then the said. ^' Now. tell ne— «va*t j» 
p!eaM ? '^ 

" It's a long story,*' he began. 

'' Don't try to make it 5hort,'' urged ihe. Aadfli 
settl^.'d hf:rself comfortably. 

It took him an hour to tell it ; ther ^•'^■■■jI h fer 
an hour and a half afterwards. Whencrcr be becnt 
uneaA^' about the time, she quieted him bj questicaf 
roifimcntA tliat riiade liini feel her interest and torgi 
tljc clock. At the last quarter before two* be rote it 
teniilric-dly. *' Vm going to put you into a cab»** mil 
he. " You have accomplished all you canae for— tf^ 
more — a great deal more." 

She made no attempt to stay on longer. He bdpi' 
her into her cloak, helped her to adjust the scarf •• 
that it would conceal her face. Thev were both hvr 
tcric/illy happy , laughing much at little or notlsBg- 
He rang for the elevator, then they dashed down tk 
htairH and cscap'-d into the street before tbe car cocU 
ascend and descend again. At the comer where there 
mas a call stand, he drew her into the deep shadow of 
the entrance to the church, took both her hands be 
tween his. *' It will he a very different fight from the 
one I was plarming when you came," said be. 

" And you'll win," asserted she confidently. 

«' Yes, Vll win. At least, TU not lose— thanks to 
you, Neva." He laughed quietly. ** When rm oU. 
ril be able to tell how once the sun shone at mid- 
night and siuinmer burst out of the icy heart of 
January." 
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She nodded gajrly. " Prelly good for a plain busi- 
neis nmn," «uid she. 

Another moment and she was in the cab and avaj, 
[k- iitnnding at the ciirh wntchinj; with an exprc.iaion 
that made the two remaiaing cabmen grin and vrink 
at each other by the light of the itrMt lamp. 
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^ Ip I could find some way of detaching TndFord 
from Atwater," Armstrong had said to her as lie was 
explaining. ** But,'* he had added, ** that^s hopdest. 
He's more afraid of Atwater than of anybody or any- 
thing on earth — and well he may be." Neva Micd 
upon the chance remark, without saying anything to 
him. She knew the TraflTords well, knew therefore that 
there was one person of whom his fear was greater 
than of Atwater, and whose influence over him was ab* 
solute. Early the following morning she called the 
Traffords on the telephone. Mrs. TraflTord was in the 
country, she learned, but would be home in the after- 
noon. Neva left a message that she wished partico* 
larl}' to see her ; at Ave o'clock she was shown into the 
truly palatial room in which Mrs. TraflTord always had 
tea. 

** Narcisse has just left," said Mrs. TraffonL 
^ She's been runmiaging for me in Letty Morrises rag 
bag — you know, my husband bought it. She hss 
found a few things, but not much. Still, Letty wasa*t 
cheated any worse than most people. The trash! Hie 
tra*ih!" 

Neva was too intent upon her purpose to think of 
her surroundings that day: but she had often before 
been moved to a variety of emotions, none of llicsi 
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approaching admiration or approval or even tblerancet 
by Mrs. Trafford's procession of halls and rooms in 
gilt and carving and brocade, by the preposterous 
paintings, the glaring proclamation from every wall 
and every floor and every ceiling of the alternately 
arid and atrocious taste of the fashionable architects 
and connoisseurs to whom Mrs. Trafford had trusted. 
As in aU great houses, the beauties were incidental and 
isolated, deformed by the general effect of coarse ap- 
peal to barbaric love of the thing that is gaudy and 
looks costly. 

** You aren't going to move into Letty*s house? ** 
said Neva absently. She was casting about for some 
not too abrupt beginning. 

"Heavens, no!" protested Mrs. Trafford, in hor- 
ror and indigation. " John bought it — some time ago. 
I don't know why." She hiughed. " But I do know 
he wishes he hadnH now. lie wouldn't tell me the price 
he paid. I suspect he found out that he had made a 
bud bargain as soon as it was too late. Therc*s some 
mystery about his buying that house. I don't — " 
Mrs. Trafford broke off. Well as she knew Neva, and 
intimate and confidential though she was with her, de- 
spite Neva's reserve — indeed, perhaps because of it — 
still, she was careful about Trafford's business. And 
Neva and Lctty were cousins — not intimates or espe- 
cially friendly, but nevertheless blood relations. " I 
suppose he's ashamed of not having consulted me,** 
she ended. 

" How is Mr. Trafford? " asked Neva. " I haven't 
seen him for months. He must be working very 
hard?" 

" He thinks he is. But, my dear, I found the men 
out long, long ago, in their pretense of hard work. 
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They talk a great deal downtown, and smoke and cat 
a great deal. But thej work very little— even thote 
that have the reputation of working the hardest 
Business — with the upper class men — is a good deal 
like fishing, I guess. They spread their nets or drop 
their hooks and wait for fish. My husband is killing 
himself, eating directors* lunches. You know, they 
provide a lunch for the directors, for those that meet 
every day — and give them a ten- or twenty-dollar gold 
piece for eating it. It*s a huge dinner — a banquet, 
and all that have any digestion left stuff themaelTcs. 
No wonder the women hold together so much better 
than the men. If the men had to wear our clothes, 
what sights they would be ! " 

Neva returned to the business about which the had 
come. ** TheyVe having an investigating conunittce 
down there now, aren't they? " 

" Not to investigate their diet," said Mrs. Traf- 
ford. ** ThereM be some sen^e in that. I suppose it*s 
another of those schemes of the people who haTcnH 
anything, to throw discredit on the men who do the 
work of the world. Universal suffrage is a great 
mistake. Only the propertied class ought to 'be 
allowed to vote, don't you think so? Mr. Trafford 
says it's getting positively dreadful, the corruptMHi 
good men have to resort to, with the legislatarct 
and with buying elections, all because everybody 
vote.'' 

•• I've not given the subject much thought,** 
Neva. ^* I heard — Some one was talking about tkc 
investigating committee — and said it was the 
ning of another war downtown.'* 

Mrs. Trafford looked amused. ** I didn't 
you had any interest in that sort of thing. I doA 
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Her how you can be intcrcstt'd. I never let my hu«- 
Itond talk btiflineaa to me." 

" UBually I'm not inlcrMlwl,'* sftid Neva, now 
fnirly rinbnrked and nt ea>e. *' But this particular 
thing was — different. It icons, there arc two factiona 
fighting for control of >ome inturance companies, and 
each ia getting ready to accuse the other of the mott 
dreadful tlunga. Mr. Atwat«r*i faction it going to 
expuie Mr. Fosdick's, and Mr. Fosdtck's is going to 
expose Mr, Atwater*«." 

Mrs. TrafTord** cxprejtition had clianged. " Nrra, 
jou've got a reason for telling me this," said she. 

" Ye«," frankly ndniittwl Neva. 

" Why? " 

" Because I thought you — Mr. Trafford — ought 
to be warned of what's coming." 

" What it coming? " 

** I don't know all the details. But, among other 
things, there's to be a frightful personal attack on 
Mr. TraflTord because be is one of Mr. AtwateHs al- 
lies. Mr. Atwater thinks, or pretends, he can prerent 
it: but he can't. The attack is sure to come." 

" They couldn't truthfully say anything against 
Mr. Trafford," said his wife, with a heat that was 
genuine, yet perfunctory, too. " He's human, of 
course. But I who have lived with him all these years 
can honestly say that he spends his whole life in try- 
ing to do good. He slaves for the poor people who 
have their little all invested with his company." Neva 
had not smiled, but Mrs. Trafford went on, as if she 
had : " I suppose you're thinking that sounds fanilfiar. 
Oh, I know every man downtown pretends he is work- 
ing only for the good of others, to keep bunntM 
going, and to give tabor steady employment, when of 
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course lu»*s rcnlly working to get rich, and — Well« 
somebody must be losing all this money that's piling 
up in the hands of a few people who spend it in sillj* 
wicked luxury. Now, tee have always frowned on that 
sort of thing. Wc — Mr. Trafford and I — set oar 
faces against extravagance and simply live comfort- 
ably. He often says, * I don*t know what the coun- 
try's coming to. The men downtown, the leaders, scan 
to have gone mad. They have no sense of responsi- 
bility. They aren't content with legitimate profittt 
but grab, grab, until I wonder people donH rise up.* 
And he says they will, though, of course, that 
wouldn't do any good, as things'd just settle back and 
the same old round would begin all over again. If 
people won't look after their own property, they can*l 
expect to keep it, can they?" 

** No," assentc^d Ne%'a. ** Still — I sometimes won- 
der that the robbing should be done by the class of 
men that does it. One would think he wouldnH need 
to protect himself against those who claim to be the 
leaders in honcstv and honor. It's as if one shooU 
have to lock up all the valuables if the bishop came 
to spend the night." 

" There's the sliame of it!" exclaimed Mrs. Traf- 
ford. ** Sonnet imes Trafford tells me about the men 
that come here, the really fine, distinguished, gcntle- 
nianly ones — well, if I could repeat some of the things 
to you ! " 

'' I should think," suggested Ne%'a, ** it would be 
dangerous to have business dealings with such BOk 
If trouble came, people might not discriminate.** 

Mrs. Trafford caught the under-meaning in Nevn*! 
words and tone. She reflected a moment— thoiighb 
that made her curiously serious — before r ep lyin ft 
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^ Sometimes I'm afraid my husband will get himself 
into just that sort of miserable mess. He is so gen- 
erous and confiding, and he believes so implicitly in 
some of those men whom I 6oa*i believe in at alL Tdl 
me, Neva, are you sure — about that attack, and about 
Mr. Atwater's being mistaken?'' 

''There isn't a doubt of it,** repUed Ne». "^Ur. 
TraiFord ought jiot to let anything anyone says to 
the contrary influence him." And Mrs. Trafford's 
opinion of her directness and honesty gave her words 
the greatest possible weight. 

^ I'm ever so much obliged to you, dear," said she. 
*^ It isn't often one gets a proof of real f riendslup in 
this walk of life." 

" I didn't do it altogether for your sake," replied 
Neva. *^ It seemed to mc, from what I heard, that the 
men downtown were rushing on to do things that 
would result in no good and much harm and — unhap- 
pincss. I suppose, if evil has been done, it ought to 
he exposed; but I think, too, that no good comes of 
malicious and vengeful exposures." 

*^ Especially exposures that tend to make the lower 
cL'isses suspicious and unruly," said Mrs. TraiFord. 

Nova colored and glanced at the two strapping 
riK-n-servants who were removing the tea table. But 
Mrs. Trafford was quite unconscious. A few years 
Ijofore, when the English foreign habit of thinking and 
talking about ** lower classes " was first introduced, she 
liiid indulged in it sparingly and nervously. But, fall- 
ing in with the fashion of her set« she had become as 
t)c>Id as the rest of these spoiled children of democracy 
in spitting upon the parents and grandparents. It no 
longer ever occurred to her to question the meaning 
%j( the glib, smug, ignorant phrase; and, like the rest, 
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she did not even restrain herself before the ^ lovef 
cinsses '* themselves. It was a settled conviction with 
her that she was of different clay from the working 
people, the doers of manual labor, that their imr 
minds and souls were different; the fact that the? 
seemed to think and act in much the same way as the 
^' upper classes ** would have struck her, had she 
thought about it at all, as a phenonenon not unlikt 
the almost human performances of a well-trained, mi- 
usuully intelligent monkey. Indeed, she often faid 
without being aware of the full implication of the 
speech, " In how many ways our servants are like us!" 

Neva went away, dissatisfied, depressed, as if ibe 
were retreating in defeat. She felt that she had guwd 
her point ; she understood Mrs. TrafTord, knew that 
her dominant passion of spotless respectabilitj had 
been touched, that the fears which would stir her most 
deeply had l)een aroused; Mrs. TrafTord, workOf 
shrewd, would put her husband through a cross- 
ination which would reveal to her the truth, and 
result in her bringing to liear all her authority 
him. And she knew tluit Mrs. Tnifford could 
iur huslumd, where no force which Armstrong eooU 
liave brought to l)ear downtown would have the loMi 
fffcct u|>on him. ^* I think Fve won," Neva said ^ 
luTself : but her spirits continual to descend. Befeit 
the victory, she had thought only about winning, Wi 
at all about what she was struggling for. Now ^ 
could think only of tluit — the essential. 

Like almost all women and all but a few men, Nc* 
was densely ignorant of and wholly uninte i e a t a J ii 
business — the force that has within a few dccadtt b^ 
come titanic and has revolutionized the internal •■ vJ 
as the external basis of life as complel ly at if * 
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had been whisked away to another planet. She still 
talked and tried to think in the old traditional lines 
in which the books, grave and light, are still written 
and education is still restricted — although those lines 
have as absolutely ceased to bear upon our real life 
as haye the gods of the classic world. It had never 
occurred to her that what the men did when they went 
to their offices involved the whole of society in aU its 
relations, touched her life more intimately than even 
her painting. But, without her realiang it, the idea 
had gradually formed in her mind that the proceedings 
downtown were morally not unlike the occupation of 
coal-heaver or scavenger physically. How strong this 
impression was she did not know until she had almost 
reached home, revolving the whole way the thoughts 
that had started as Trafford's bronze doors closed be- 
hind her. 

She recalled all Armstrong and others had told her 
al>out the sources of Trafford's wealth — Trafford, 
with his smooth, plausible personality that left upon 
the educated palate an after taste like machine oil. 
From Trafford her thoughts hastened on to hover and 
cluster about the real perplexity — Armstrong himself 
— wliat he had confessed to her; worse still, what he 
had told her as matter-of-course, had even boasted as 
evidence of his ability at this game which more and 
more clearly appeared to her as a combination of 
sneak-thieving and burglary. And heavier and heavier 
^rcw her heart. ^^ I have done a shameful thing,** she 
^d to herself, as the whole repulsive panorama un- 
rolled before her. 

She was in the studio building, was going up in the 
elevator. Just as it was approaching her landing, 
"Thomas, the elevator boy, gave a sigh so penetrating 
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that she was roused to look at hinif to note his 
pression. 

''What is it, Thomas?'' she asked. ""Cui I 
anything for you? *' 

** Nothing — nothing — thank you,** said Thoa 
^* It's all over now. I was just thinking back o 
it." 

She saw a band of crape round his sleere. ^ 1 
have lost some one? " she said gently. 

" My father," replied the boy. ** He died day 
fore yesterday. And we had to have the money 
the funeral. We're all insured to provide for U 
And my mother went down to collect father's ins 
ance. It was for a hundred and twenty-five dolli 
We'd paid in a hundred and forty on the policy, 
had been running so long. And when my mother w 
to collect, they told her they couldn't get it thrm 
and pay it for about three weeks — and she had to b 
the money right away. So, they told her to go di 
to some offices on the floor below — it was a firm th 
in cahoots with them insurance sharks. And the w\ 
and they give her eighty-two dollars for the poKc 
and she liad to take it l)ecau8e we had to bury fat 
right away. Only, they didn't give her caslu T 
gave her a credit with an undertaker — ^he's in eaho 
too. And it took all the eighty-two dollars, and fat 
was buried like a pauper, at that. I tell yon* 1 
Carlin, it's mighty hard." His voice broke. "Tl 
rich people make a fellow pay for being poor and I 
ing no pull. That's the way we get it ■^^•^i^ to 
right and left, especially in sickness or hard locft 
death." 

Neva lingered, though she could not ttmUt 
to speak. 
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' Vou wouldn't tliinit," Thomas went on, " that 

thiiigu'd be done by »uch a compnny as " 

' Don't ! " cried Neva^ pn^ssing her handji hysleri- 
' to her ears. ** I muBtn't hear what company it 

\nd stic rushed from the car and fled into her 
tniciit, ull unNtniuK. At Wt, at hut, she not 
■ly knew but felt, and felt with all her ccniiitiTe 
t, the iniiicririi of thousands, of hundmls of thou- 
a, out of which thn-ic " gruit iiivn " wrought tlietr 
lira — those " great wen " of whom her friend Arm- 
ng waa one! 

PrnfTord rcnchrd home «t half past six and, fol- 
ig his custom, went directly to his dressing room. 
?ad of hill valet, he found his wife — seated before 
fire, evidently waiting for him. " la the door 
d? " she said. " And you'd better draw the cur- 
ovcr it." 

' Well, well," he cried, all cheerfulness. " What 
* Have the servants left in a body? " It had been 
nncr day downtown, with several big neta be hod 
xl to set filled to overflowing, and the fish run- 
well at all his nets, seines, lines, and trap-ponds. 
felt the jolly fisherman, at peace with God and 
brimming generosity. 

' I want to talk to you about that investigation,** 
hifl wife in a tone that cleared his face instooUj 
U its sparkling good humor. 

■ Whatever started you in that direction?" he ex- 
led. " Don't bother your head about it, my dear. 
e'll l>c no investigation. Not that I waa afrmid 
. Thank God, I've always tried to live «■ if c«di 
ent were to be my last." 
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^Mr. Atwater is going to attack Mr. Foadicki 

isn't he?'' 

TrafTord showed his amazement. '^ Why, where did 
you hear thai? " 

'' And he thinks Mr. Fosdick and his friends wool 
be able to retort," continued Mrs. Trafford. "Wdl, 
he*s mistaken. They are going to retort. And fOe 
are the man they'll attack the most furiously." 

Trafford sat down abruptly. All the men wlio aic 
able to declare for themselvcA and their families such 
spli'ndid dividends in cash upon a life of self-sacriCcc 
to humanity, are easily perturbed by question or thiest 
of question. Trafford, with about as much courage si 
a white rabbit, had only to imagine the possibility of 
being looked at sharply, to be thrown into inwari 
tremors like the beginnings of sea-sickness. 

^* It donH matter,^' continued his wife, ^ whctbcr 
you are innocent or not. They arc going to hoU 
you up to public shame.'' 

"Who told you this.=»" 

" Neva." 

** She must have got it from the Moi 
Annstrong." 

" She came here especially to tell me, and she 
not have come if she did not know it was serious.** 

** They sent her here to frighten nie»" said Tn^ 
ford. " Yes, that*s it ! *' And he rose and paced tk 
floor, repeating now aloud and now to himself, ^ nsS^ 
it! That's undoubletUv it." 

" Tell me the whole story,*' commanded his «ii% 
when the limit of her patience with his childishncM 
been rearlu d. " You need an outside point of 

She had told Neva i»lie never permitted Traffoid 
talk business with her. In fact, he consulted 
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eyery^ criBiB, both to get courage and to get advice. 
He now hastened to comply. ^ It's very simple* Some 
time ago, a few of us who like to see things run 
on safe, conservative lines, decided that Fosdick's and 
Armstrong's management of the O. A. D. was a 
menace to stability. Armstrong and Fosdick had 
quarreled. It was Armstrong who came to us and 
suggested our interfering. I thought the man was 
honest, and I did everything I could to help him and 
Morris.'* 

^ Including buying Morris's house," interjected 
Mrs. Trafford, to prevent him from so covering the 
truth with cant that it would be invisible to her. 

** That did figure in it," admitted Trafford, in 
some confusion. ** Then, we found out they were sim- 
ply using us to get control of the O. A. D. for them- 
selves. So we — Atwatcr and Langdon and I — ar- 
ranged quietly to drop them into their own trap. 
WVve done it — that's all. Next week we're going to 
expose them and their false committee; and the policy 
holders of the O. A. D. will be glad to put their in- 
terests in the hands of men we can keep in order. Fos- 
dick and Armstrong can't retaliate. We've got the 
press with us, and have made every arrangement. 
Anything they say will be branded at once as malicious 
lies." 

WTiat kind of malicious lies wiD they tell.^" 
How should I know?" And Trafford preened, 
^with his small, precisely clad figure at its straightest. 

^* But you do know," said Mrs. Trafford slowly and 
^rith acidlike significance. 

Trafford made no reply in words. His face, how- 

% was eloquent. 

** You've been hypnotized by Atwattr," pursued 
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Mrs. TraiTord. ^' You think him more powerful Umm 
he 18. And — he isnH in any insurance company di- 
rectly » IS he?'* 

•* No.»' 

"Mr. Langdon?*' 

** No — they keep in the background.** Traffonff 
upper lip was trembling so that she could see it de tpil t 
his mustache. 

"Then youll be right out in front of the gOBS. 
You — alone.** 

"There aren*t any guns.** 

" I'm surprised at you ! ** exclaimed his wifCi 
'^Don't you know Horace Armstrong better thai 
that ! ** 

" The treacherous hound ! ** 

"He has his bad side, I suppose, like everybodlf 
else/* said Mrs. TraiTord, who felt that it was not wise 
to humor him in his prejudices that evening. ** Si 
character i8n*t important just now. It*s his dbilitt 
you*ve got to consider.** 

" Atwater*s got him hclplens.** 

"Impossible!** declnrod Mrs. TrafTord* in m voSct 
that would have been convincing to him, had her woiA 
and his own doubts been far h^ss strong. " Yoo WHJ 
count on it that therc*s to l>e a frightful attack on yot 
next week. Neva Carlin knew what she was aboilL* 

" There*s nothing they can say — nothing thftt tmy 
bo<lv*d l)elieve.** His whiskers and his hair weft 
combed to give him a resolute, courageous air. IV 
contrast between this artificial bold front and the hd i 
and voice now issuing from it was ludicroyi 
pitiful. 

Mrs. TrafTord flashed scorn at him. "What 
sense ! ** she exclaimed. " I never heard of m Hg 
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net! that could itaod it to hare the doon thrown open 
and the public invited to look where it pleaied. I 
doubt if joun is an eteeptiont whatever jon nny 
think." 

" Bat the door* won't be thrown open*** he plcwled 
rather than protested. ** Our private business will ro- 
main private." 

"Armstrong is going to attack jon, I teD you. 
He's not the man to fire unless be has a shot in his 
gun — and powder behind it." 

" But he can't. He knows nothing against me." 
And TrafTord seated himself as if he were squelching 
his own doubts and fears. 

" He knows as much about the inside of your com- 
pany as you know about the inside of his. You can 
assume that." 

TralTord shifted miserably in his chair. 

" What reason have you to suppose that as keen a 
man as he is would not make it his business to find 
out all about his rivals?" 

"What if he does know?" blustered Trafford. 
** To hear you talk, my dear, you'd think I ran some 
sort of — of a " — with a nervous little laugh — " an un- 
lawful resort." 

" I know you wouldn't do anything ynu thought 
was wrong," replied his wife, in a strained, insincere 
voice. *' But — sometimes the public doesn't judge 
things fairly." 

** People who have risen to our position must ex- 
pect calumny." He was of the color of fear and his 
fingers and his mouth and his eyelids were twitching. 

" What difference would it make to Atwatcr and 
Langdon, if you were disgraced?" she urged. 
" Mifl^tn't they even profit by it? " 
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At this he jumped up, and ho^an to pace the fioor. 
You ought to be ahhaiii<-d of yourself ! '* he cried. 
To put suspicion in my head agiiiiist these honorabk 



men ! " 



•< 



I want you to protect yourself and your familj.'* 
she retorted crushingly. ** The temptation to nuke 
a little more money, or a good deal more, ought not 
to lead you to riNk your reputation. Ix>ok at the nea 
that were disgraced by that last investigation.** 

** But tlu-y had done wrong.*' 

'^ They don't think so, do they? How do you knov 
what some of the things you've done will look like 
when they're l>la/oned in the newspapers?** 

^*V\\\ not afniid!" declaimed Trafford, fright ia 
his e^'es and in his noisy voice. 

*' No," Miid his wife soothingly. "Of coune. 
you*ve done nothing wrong. You needn't tell wu that 
But it's just as bad to be misunderstood as to be 
guilty.** 

During tlie silence which fell he paced the floor 
like a man running away, and .she gazetl t bought fuDj 
into the fire. When she spoke again it was with * 
subdued, nervous manner and as if slie wore telliajC 
him something which she wi.shed him to think she did 
not und«■^^tlmd. *M>ne day I was driving in the Eaft 
Side, looking after some of my poor. There vas * 
block — in the Hester Street market. A crowd got 
around the carriage, and a man -a dreadful* dirtj. 
crazv-evetl creatun- — calhd out, ' There's the wife rf 
the blo«Ml-sucker TrafFurd, that swindles the poor M 
burial insurance!* And the crowd hissed and hootcJ 
at me, and .shook their fi^ts. And a woman Spat istt 
the carriage." Mrs. TratFord paused before 
on: ''I get a great many anonymous letters. I 
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have worried ^oii about the«e thingn. Yoti }lnvl^ your 

trouble*, nod I kncir it vaa all false. But " 

Her voice cuutt^. For »cver«l minute*, opprct- 
sive and menacing silenee brooded over tbat ostenta- 
tiou« room. Its costly comfortu nnd rostlier luxuries 
weiglu'd upon the hualiand nnd wife, «o far removed 
from the Mjualor of those whose earnings hod been 
filched to create this pitiful, yet admired, flaunting of 
vanity. Finally he jtttid, opcjiking almost under hu 
breath, " Wliat would you advise me to do? " 

Although she Iind long had ready her aninrer to 
that inevitable question, she waited before replying. 
" Not to pull Atwnter's chestnuts out of the fire for 
him," said she slowly. " Stop the attack. I've an 
instinct that evil will come of it — evil to us. Let 
Armstrong alone. If he's not managing his busineu 
right, what concern is it of yours? And if you try 
to get it, what if, instead of making money, you lose 
your reputation — maybe, moreP What does Atwater 
risk? Nothing. What does Langdon risk? Nothing. 
What do you risk? Everything. That's not souible, 
is it?" 

" But I can't go back on Atwater," he objected in 
the tone that begs to be overruled. " Armstrong 
would attack me, anyhow, and I'd simply have both 
■ides against me." 

She turned upon him, amazed, terrified. *'Do yon 
mean to say you've got no hold on Atwater?** ihe 
exclaimed. 

" I am a gentleman, dealing with gentlemen," said 
he, with dignity. 

She made a gesture of contempt. " But nippoM 
Atwater should prove not to be a gentleman — what 
then?" 
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^^ IIc*d hesitate to play fast and loose with 
TraflTord now confessed. ^^ He owes our allied infti- 
tutions too many millions." 

" Oh," she said, relieved. Then—" And what pre- 
caution has he taken against your deserting him?** 

" None, so far as I know, except that he would 
probably join in Amistrong*8 attack. But, my dear, 
you entirely misunderstand. Atwater and I have the 
same interests. Wc ** 

" I know, I know,*' she interrupted impaticntlT. 
*' What I*m trying to get at is how you can induce 
him to come to an agreement with Armstrong. Caa 
you think of no way?** 

" I had never contemplated this emergency,** he 
replied apologetically. His conduct now gc e uicd to 
him to have been headlong, imbecile. 

" Vou must do something this very night,** said 
his wife. ^^ There might he a change of plan on one 
aide or the other. You must see that your poutioa. 
unprotected among these howling beasts, ia periloas.* 

At that, TraflTord fell to trembling so riolentlT 
that, aslmmed though he was to have any human bciogt 
even his wifo, si-e the coward in !.im, he yet could not 
steady hiinsilf. *' I can oflTer Armstrong peace ani 
a voice in our company. If he accepts, I can stop 
Atwater. I can frankly show him that I am not pre- 
pared to withstand an attack and that it ia sureh 
coming. He will not refuse. He won*t dare* Be- 
sides — " He stopped suddenly. 

** Besides— what ? ** 

" It is upon mc — upon my men — that Atwaitf 
relies to make the attack. He hasn*t the 
information — at least, I don*t think he hao.** 

Mrs. Trafford gave a long sigh of relief. *WI( 
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<lidn*l you say that at first?" dlic cried. "All you 
have to du is to put AtWKtcr olT and inuke tcmu with 
Armatrong." 

" Atwat«r is k very dmngcroiu man to have oa an 
eucmy." 

" But he's not a foot He'll never blame you for 
■aving yourwlf from dcwlruction." 

Neither seemed to realize how tuuch of their secret 
thought — thought not clearly admitted even to their 
•ccret aelvea — n-as revealed in her uiing tluit terrible 
word, and in liis accepting it. 

He glanced at hi§ watch. " 1 think I*U go now.'* 

" Yea, indeed," said she. " Thii is the beat time to 
catch them. They'll be dressing for dinner." 

And he hurried away. 




XXVI 

TRAFFORD AS DOVE OF PEACE 

As TrafTord sprang froin his cab at Armstroog^s 
hotel, Armstrong was just entering the door. ^ Mr. 
Armstrong! Mr. Armstrong!" he cried, hasUning 
after him. 

The big, easy-going-looking Westerner — still the 
Westerner, though his surface was thoroughlj East* 
emized — tume<l and glanced quizzically down at the 
small, prim-looking Trafford. ^' Hello! What do gom 
want?*' 

^* To see you for a few minutes, if it is quite eon* 
venient," replittl Trafford, still more nervous before 
Armstrong's good-natured contempt. 

" A very few minutes,'* concedi*d tlic big maiu 
" I've a pressing engagement." 

They wont up to his apartment. As he opened the 
door, he saw a noti* on the threshold. **' Excuse me,"* 
he said, picking it up, and so prei*ipitate that he did 
not stand aNido to let Trafford enter first. In the 
sitting room he turned on the light, tore open the 
note and read; and Trafford noted with dismaj that« 
as he rea<l, his face darkened. It was a note fi 
Neva, saying that she had just got a telegram fl 
home, that her father was ill; she had scrawled the 
note as aIr* and Molly were rushing away to catch the 
train. lie glanced up, saw Trafford. ** 
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pardon — sit down." And he read the note again ; and 
again his mind wandered away into the gloonu Onoe 
more, after a moment or two, his eyes reminded him 
of TraffonL ^Beg pardon — a most annoying mes- 
sage — Do sit down. HaTe a cigar? ** 

'* Not at present, thank you,** said Trafford in his 
precise way, reminiscent of the far days when he had 
taught school. 

"^ Well— what can I do for yon? ^ inquired Arm- 
strong, adding to himself, ^This is Atwater's first 
move." But he was not interested; his mind was on 
Neva, on the note that had chilled him — ^^unreason- 
ably,'' he muttered, *' yet, she might have put in just 
the one word— -or something." 

TrafTord saw tliat he had no part of Armstrong's 
attention. He coughed. 

If you can give me — " he began. 
Yes, yes," said Armstrong impatiently. "What 
is it? You can't expect me to be enthusiastic, ex- 
actly, about you, you know. I didn't expect anything 
of the others; but I was idiot enough to think you 
weren't altogether shameless — you, the principal owner 
of the Hearth and Home!" Armstrong's sarcasm was 
savage. 

** You are evidently lalK>ring under some misappre- 
hension, Mr. Armstrong," cried Trafford, pulling at 
his neat little beard, while one of his neat little feet 
ta{>p<^ the carpet agitatedly. 

" Bosh ! " said Armstrong. ** I know all about you. 
Don't lie to me. What do you want? Come to the 
point ! " 

There was a pink spot in each of Trafford's cheeks. 
** I have been much distressed," said he, ** at the con- 
fusion downtown, at the strained relations between in« 
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terests that ought to be working together in hamioiij 
for the general good." Armstrong's frown hastencJ 
him. ** I have come to see if it isn't possible to bring 
about good feeling and peace." 

•* You come from Atwater? " 

" No— that is— Frankly, no." 

Armstrong rose with a gesture of ditmittil 
** We're wasting time. Atwater is the man. Unlcv 
you have some authority from him, I'll not detain 
you." 

** But, my dear sir," cried TraflTord, In a ferroeit 
to the very deptlis now, because convinced by Arm* 
strong's manner that he was not dealing with a beaten 
man but with one champing for the fray. ^ You do 
not seem to hear me," he implored. ** I tell you I caa 
make terms. In this matter Atwater is dependent 
upon me** 

** You've come about the attack he's going to make 
on theO. A. D..=^" 

*^ Precisely. I've come to arrange to stop it, to 
say I wish to make no attack." 

** You mean, you don't wish to be attacked,** re- 
joined Armstrong with a cold laugh that made Traf- 
ford's flesh creep. ** By the time Morris gets through 
with you, I don't see how you can possibly be kept 
out of the penitentiary. He has all the neccsaarr 
facts. I think he can compel you to disgorge at least 
two thirds of what you've stolen and salted away. I 
don't see where you got the courage to go into a fight* 
when you're such an eaity target. The wonder ia yoa 
weren't caught and sent up years ago." 

^This is strange language, very strange laa- 
guage," said TrafTord in an injured tone, and not 
daring to pretend or to feel insulted. ^ I am 
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priaed, Mr. Armstrong, that jou should use it in jour 
awn house.** 

*^ I didn't ask you here. You thrust jourself in,** 
Armstrong reminded hinif but hb manner was less 
savage* 

** True, I did come of my own accord. And I still 
Tcnture to hope that you wiU see the adrantages of 
a peaceful solution." 

*^ What do you propose? — ^in as few words as pos- 
sible,'* said Armstrong, still beliering Trafford was 
trying to trifle with him, for some hidden purpose. 

^ To call off our attack,** Trafford answered, 
** provided you will agree to call off yours. To give 
JOU a liberal representation in our board of di- 
rectors, including a member of the executive com- 
mittee." 

Armstrong was astounded. He could not believe 
tliat Trafford's humble, eager manner was simulated. 
Yet, these terms, this humiliating surrender of assured 
victory — it was incredible. " You will have to explain 
just how 3'ou happened to come here,*' said he, "or 
I shall be unable to believe you." 

The pink spots which had faded from Trafford's 
cheeks reappeared. " It was my wife," he replied. 
'^ She heard there was to be a scandal. She has a hor- 
ror of notoriety — you know how refined and sensitive 
hhe is. She would not let me rest until I had prom- 
ised to do what I could to bring about peace." 

Armstrong was secretly scorning his own stu- 
pidity, lie had spent days, weeks on just this problem 
of breaking up the combination against him, of sepa- 
rating Trafford or Langdon from Atwater; and the 
simple, easy, obvious way to do it had never occurred 
to liiui, nho dealt only with the men and disregarded 
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the women as ncf^ligiblc factors in afTairs. To Traf 
ford he said, " You've not seen At water? " 

^* Noy but I shall go to him as soon as I ha%'e loni 
assurance from you." 

At water — there was the rub. Armstrong felt thit 
the time to hope had not yet come. Still he would n«t 
discourage TrafTord. He simply said, ** I can^t gi« 
any assurance until I consult Morris." 

** Buty as I understand it — at least, his original mt* 
tive was simply a political ambition. We can easik 
gratify that." 

** He wants fireworks — something that'll make tlf 
popular heart warm up to him. He has a long heac 
He wants some basis, at least, in popularity, so thiit 
he won't be quite at the mercy of you gcntlemcLi 
should you turn against him." 

" I see — I see," said Trafford. " He was counting 
on the reputation he would make as an inquisitor. Ycti 
that would give him quite a push. But — there ought 
to be plenty of other matters he might safely and 
even, perhaps, beneficially, inquire into. For insdanct, 
there is the Bee Hive Mutual — a reallv infamous twin- 
die. Fve had dealings with many unattractive charac- 
ters in the course of my long business career* Mr. 
Armstrong, but with none so repellent in every wsy 
as Dillworthy. He has made that huge institution s 
private graft for himself and his family. He is shock- 
ing, even in this day of loose conceptions of honcstj 
and responsibility." 

"Have vou any facts.^" 

** Some, and they are at Mr. Morrises dispoanL 
But all he n('e<l.s to do is to send for the books of tht 
Bee ll'iw, I nm crwlibly informed — you can rely on 
it — that the Dillworthys have got so bold that thej ds 
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n>t even look to the books. The grafting in that 
nnipunv is quite ns rNtrnsivc and a« ofxrn as id our 
lATgo indtistriul and ntilway corporations — and, you 
kioir, they haven't profited by the leiifloD we in the 
tniiirnnrc companir^t hnd in the f;rent invcatigation." 
" Your proposal will content Iklorru, I think," 
A-mstronK now said. " Ai the Dillworthys aren't «]• 
taigled with any of thi* other large intcrrxln, ibow- 
ioK theni up will not cause a apreading agitation." 
He laughed. " There'* a si-nnon against tt'lfUhneul 
If old Uillworthy hadn't been so greedy, ao detcmuned 
tv keep it all in the family, he wouldn't be in thi* 
po«iUon." 

"There will be general satLtfaction over his ex- 
posure," replied Trafford. " And it will greatly bene- 
fit, tone up. the whole bujtiness world." 

" Eeally, it's our Christian duty to concentrate on 
the Busy Bee, isn't it? " said Armstrong urdonicaUy. 
•* Well — Can you sec Atwnter to-nigh( ? " 

" I'm going direct to his house. But where shall I 
find you? You said you had an engagement." 

Armstrong winced as if a wound had been roughly 
set to aching. " I'll be here," he said grtiffly. 

"We might dine together, perhaps? Atwater may 
be able to come, too." 

" No — can't do it," was Armstrong's reply. " But 
I'U be here from half past eight on." 

TrafTord, so much encouraged that he wo* olnMot 
serene again, sped away to Atwater's palace in Madison 
Avenue. The palace was a concession to Mrs. Atwater 
and the daughters. They loved display and had the 
tastes that always accompany that passion; they* 
therefore, lived in the unimaginative and uncomfort- 
able splendor of the upper class heaven that it pro* 
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vidcd by the makers of houses and furniture, whor 
one thought, naturally, is to pile on the cost and thv 
multiply the profits. 

But Atwater had part of the house set aside ttt 
and dedicated to his own personal satisfaction. Wik 
the same sense of surprise that one has at the abni«: 
transition of a dream from one phantasy to anoihf 
resembling it in no way except as there is a resemblan* 
in flat contradictions, one passed out of the greitf. 
garish, price-encrusted entrance hulK through a dotf 
to the left into a series of reallv beautiful rooms— 
spacious, simple, solidly furnished; with quiet ha^ 
monies of color, with no suggestions of mere omr 
mentation anywhere. The Siersdorfs had built aid 
furnished the whole house, and its double triumph wu 
their first success. With the palace part they had 
pleased the Atwater women and the crowd of rich 
eager to display ; with the part sacred to Atwater, tbcr 
had delighted him and such people as formed their 
ideas of beauty upon l>eauty itself and not upon fask- 
ion or tradition or outlay. TrafTord was shown into 
a music room where Atwater was playing on the piano. 
as he did almost every evening for an hour before 
dinner. It was a vast room, walls and ceiling* pancM 
in rosewood; there were no hangings, except at Ibr 
windows valances of velvet of a rosewood tint, relicred 
by a broad, dull gold stripe: a few simple articles of 
furniture: Boris Raphaers famous " Music *• on tk» 
wall opposite the piano, and no other picture; a huge 
vase of red and gold chrysanthemums at the oppoiite 
side of the room to balance the painting; Atwater at 
the piano, in a dark red, velvet house suit, over it » 
tilk rolie of a somewhat lighter shade of red, Af tbt 
room waA not heated. 
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^ BusineM? ^ he said, pausing in his pUiying, with 
a careless, unfriendly glance at Trafford. 

** FD only trouble you a moment,'' apologised the 
intruder. His prim, strait-laced appearance gave 
those surroundings, made sensuous by Boris's intox- 
icatingly sensuous picture, an air of impropriety, of 
immorality — ^like a woman in Quaker dress among the 
bare shoulders, backs, and bosoms of a ballroom. 

^ Business ! " exclaimed Atwater, rising. ** Not in 
this room, if you please." 

He led the way to a smaller room with a billiard 
table in the center and great leather seats and benches 
round the walls. ** Do you play, TraflTord? Music, I 



mean." 






I regret to say, I do not,** replied Trafford. 
Then you ought to get a mechanical piano. 
Music in the evening is like a bath after a day in the 
trenches. Try it. ItMI soothe you, put you into a 
better condition for the next day's bout. What can I 
do for you.^ '* 

** V\c come about the O. A. D. matter. Atwater, 
don't you think we might lose more than we stand to 
gain .5'' 

Atwater concealed his satisfaction. Since his talk 
with Armstrong, he had been remeasuring with more 
care that young man's character, and had come to the 
conclusion that he was entering upon a much stiffer 
cjimpaign tlian he had anticipated. Atwater's dealings 
were, and for years had been, with men of large for- 
tune — industrial " kings," great bankers, huge in- 
vestors. Such men are as timid as a hen with a brood. 
They will fight fiercely — if they must — for their brood 
of millions. But they would rather run than fight, and 
much rather go clucking and strutting along peace- 
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fully with tlieir brood sfc-nrely al)out them. To 
Age such men, nftiT one has shown ho knows where the 
worms arc and how tluy may l;e j^ot, all that is 
hury is inflexible, tyraiinii'.il firmness. Their 
their hearts, their all, is ccnteri-d in the brood; per- 
sonal emotions, they have none — that is, none that need 
be taken into account. At water ruU-d, autocraticf od- 
disputed. Who would dare quarrel with such a liberal 
provider of the bivst worms.'' 

But Armstrong's personality presented anothff 
proposition. Here was a m:in with no fortune, not 
even enough to have rou^^ed into a fierce passion tbc 
universal craving for wealth. He had a will, a brain, 
courage — and nothing to lose. And he, still compara- 
tively poor, had succeeded in lifting himself to a posi- 
tion of not merely nominal but actual power. The 
nn'sgivings of At water had been growing steadilj- 
The price of pulling down this man might too casOj 
be far, far beyond its profits. ** We shall have to come 
together for a fini.sh fight sooner or later — if I liTe." 
reasoned Atwater. ^^ Hut this i< not the b€i»t time I 
could liavL* chosen. He i.Mi*t de«'])ly enough involrrd. 
He isn't helpless enough. Tm breaking my rule never 
to tight until Tm ready antl the other fellow ian*t.** 

Instead of answering TrafTord's pointed and ani- 
ious question, Atwater was humming .softly. ^ I can't 
get that movement out f>f my head." he broke off to 
explain. " I'm very f«uui of Grieg — aren*t you?** 

^* I know about nnisic only in the most general vaj. 
Mv l^ife — " 

m 

" Ymi 1' t your wonu-n attiiid to the family cul- 
ture, el;'" interruptetl Atwater. "You orifpnaUr 
suggested this uar on i'o^d.ck and .\rmstrong. Bj 
the wav, vou heard the news this afternoon? 
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strong has thrown out the whole executive staff of the 
(). A. D. — at one swoop — and has put in hia own 
crowd." 

Trafford leaped in the great leather chair in which 
hia Buiall body was all but swallowed up. ** Impos- 
sible ! " he cried. ^ Why, such a thing would be 
illegal." 

** Undoubtedly. But — how many years would it 
be before a court can pass on it — pass on it finally? 
S Armstrong is in possession." 
That completely alters the situation," said Traf- 
ford, in dismay. ^Atwater, it would be folly — mad- 
ness ! — for us to go on, if we could make a treaty with 
Armstrong." 

^ I don't agree with you," said Atwater, with per- 
fect assurance now that he saw that Trafford would 
not call his bluff by acquiescing. ** Trafford, I'm sur- 
prised ; you're losing your nerre." 

** Using sound business judgment is not coward- 
ice/* retorted Trafford. " I owe it to my family, to 
the stability of business, not to encourage a senseless, 
a calamitous war." 

Atwater shrugged his shoulders. *^ As you please. 
I feel thaty in this affair, your wishes are para- 
mount. Rut, at the same time, Trafford, I tell you 
frankly, I don^t like to be trifled with. Nor does 
I^ngdon.'* 

^* Perluips Morris and Armstrong might be induced 
to turn their attention elsewhere — say, to the Busy 
Bee. Would you not feel compensated by getting con- 
trol there?" 

^* Not a bad idea,** mused Atwater aloud. *^ Not 
by any means a bad idea.** lie reflected in silence. 
*Mf you could arrange that, it would be eren better 
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than the plan you ask me to ahandon at the elercnth 
hour." 

^ Then you agree? " said Trafford, quivering with 
eagerness. 

**If we can get the Busy Bee. Tye had an CTe 
on that chap Dillworthy, for some time.'' 

** I am much relieved," said Trafford, rising. Hi» 
face was beaming; there was once more harmony be- 
tween his expression and the aggressive, unbending cut 
of his hair and whiskers. 

Atwatcr looked at him sharply. '^You're accn 
Armstrong/* he jerked out. 

Trafford hesitated. ^' I thought," he said apolo- 
getically, ** it would be best to have a general talk with 
Armstrong first — ^just to sound him." 

** I understand." Atwater laughed BarcasticaDj. 
** And may I ask, if it wasn't the news of the apsrt 
in the O. A. D., what was it that set you to running 
about so excitedly.^" 

Trafford gave a nervous cough. " My wife — yoo 
know how refined and sensitive she is — She got wind 
of the impending scandal, and, being very tender- 
hearted and also having a horror of notoriety, she 
urged me to try to find a peaceful way out.** 

^'Petticoats!" said Atwater, with derision, but 
tolerant. 

" Not that I would have—" Trafford began to pro- 
test. 

*^ No apology necessary. I comprehend. Fvc got 
them in the house." 

Trafford Inu^lied, relieved. '' The LmUcs arc dif- 
cult at times," said he, ^' but, how would we do with- 
out them ? " 

*'I don*t know, I'm sure,** said Atwater drj^* 
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" I nerer hmd the good fortune of the opportuoity to 
try it. Whnt did Arm«troDg nnjr, wh^rn fuu sounded 
him? I believe you calletl it ' tiounding,* though 1 bus- 
prct — No matter. What did he say?" 

" I think you may Mifvly axiiume the matter i> 
settled. In fact, Armstrong has sboim a willingness 
to mnkc pvace." 

" Rather! " said Atwater, edging hu visitor toward 
the door, " Good night," he added in the aanic breath ; 
and he wai rid of TrafiTord. He went slowly back ta 
the piano, and resimicd the interrupted syrophooy 
softly, saying every now and thrn, in a half synpft- 
thetic, Imlf cynical undertone, "Poor DiUwortbyt 
Poor devil ! " 
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Akmstrong si'iit Neva a prompt telegram of ff 
patliy Hiul iiu|iiirv. Me got a telegraphed rcplj— te ' 
tlianks and the statement that her father was d ci pcf 
ately ill, but apparently not in imme<liatc danger, fr 
wrote her about the highly satisfactory turn in b 
aflTairs; to lu'lp him to ease, he tried to dismiss hendf 
and himself, i)ut at every sentence he had to stem mgiM 
the feeling that this letter would be read where he w 
rememl)or(-d as tlie sort of person it made him hst 
with shame to think he had ever been. He waited t«« 
wet-ks ; no answer. Again he wrote — a lover's appal 
for news of her. Ten days, and she answered, igBor 
ing the ))ersonal side of his letter, simply telling hov il 
her father was, }\\\:i\ a long struggle at best it aorf 
lie to save him. Armstrong saw that nursing sbJ 
anxiety were absorbing all her time and thought sbJ 
strength, lie wrote a hum! lie apology for having 
ni^yi'd her, asked her to write him whenever she 
if it was only a line or so. 

'Vwo more increasingly restless weeks, and he ttlr 
graphed that he was coming. She telegraphed M 
absolute veto, and in the first mail came a letter tktf 
was the more crnshing l)e(*ause it was calm and fw 
from bitternr««s. '* In this quiet towu,** wrote iba 
** where m> little happens, vou know how Ithej 
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nd brood and become Inttcr. Wlut is put aiul 
tten for us ii atill Tcry vivid to him and uwg- 
out of all proportion. FlcaM do not write again, 
you hear from me." 

hua, he learned that his wont fean were juatified. 
: had ahown that, in the home atmoaphere again, 
as aeeing him aa formerly, he could have pro- 
, argued, appealed. But how atrive againat her 
to her sick, her dying father wboae geoerou* 
Iship he had nithleaaly betrayed and wboM life 
d embittered? He debated going to Battle Field 
ecini; Mr. Carliu and asking forgivenesa. But 
an agitating interview would probably hasten 
. i-ven if he could j^ct admittance; besides, he re- 
ared that Frederic Carlin, slow to condemn, never 
ve once he hod condemned. " He feels toward 

I'd ft'i'l in the same circumstances. I Have got 
«lmt I deserve," No judgments are bo terrible 
>!iO that are just. 

lie state of Armstrong's mind so preyed upon 
wt it alTerted even his giant strength and health, 
lis friends ur^'d him to take a vacation. He 
d only the harder, becauw in work alone could 
t any rtlief whatever from the tormenta of hia 
se (iikI Ills batflt'd love. He became morose, given 
rsts of unrcasotinble anfter. " Success is turning 
All." was the general opinion. " He's getting to 

yrant, like the others." In some moods, he saw 
ssiiiis of gentleness and forbearance in the fate 
Ifi^h arrogance had brought upon him; but it ia 
I the nature of men of atrong individuality and 
ken will to practice such lessons. The keener his 
ings, the bitterer, the harder he became. And 
he began to feel that there waa nearly if not 
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quite a quittance of the balance between him and tk 
man he hiid wronged. lie convinced himself that, i 
Neva's father were dead, he could speedily win kff- 
" Meanwhile," he reflected, '' I must take mj pimi^ 
ment " ; and with the stolid, unwhimpering endunna 
of those whose ancestors Imvc through countleit go- 
erations been scliooled in the fields, the forests, and & 
camps, he waited for the news that would mean the a' 
of his expiation. 

Raphael, taking his walk in Fifth Avenue late ov 
afternoon instead of in (^entral Park, saw him ia i 
closed motor in the luilted mass of vehicles at tk 
Fort^'-sc^ond Stteet crossing. Boris happened to br 
in his happiest mood. Always the philosopher, he m 
too catholic in his interests and tastes to permit di^ 
appointment in any one direction or e%'en in nssj 
directions to close the other avenues to the joy of lift 
There were times when he could not quite bau^ 
the shadows which the thought of death cast oTer Kin 
— death, so exasperating to men of pride and ii 
tion because, of all their adversaries, it alone 
Im.* challenged or compromised. But on that dsj* 
Boris had only the sense of life, life at its best« viti 
tlie sun bright and not too warm, with the new gaik 
of nature and of womankind radiantly fresh, and tfcr 
ulidlc w(irld laughing Iiecause the winter had been vaa- 
f|iii>lu'fl (in CO more. As his all-observing eyes notsi 
Arni>trc)ng*s profile, his face darkened. There was for 
liim, in tluit profile, ruggcul, stern, inflexible, a cU* 
longe of the basis of his happiness. 

In all his willful life Boris had never wanted aif* 
thini; so intrnselv, so exclusively as he wanted Nff*^ 
Every man w))t> falls in love with a woman feds tktf 
he is her discoverer, tlut he haa a property ri|^ k> 
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urelj bued upon ducorery. RsphacTi mom of hit 
ight to Nevt wm far stronger; it wu the ere«toi'i 
cnic. Had he not uid, " Let there be bcMltjr uid 
ight and capacity to give and receiTc lore"? And 
Md not these wonders sprung into eiist«nce before hie 
oagicP True, the beautj and the light and the power 
o give and to recave wa« different both in kind and 
n degree from what he had commanded. But that did 
lot sJter his right. And this Armitrong, this coarse 
avage who wotUd take away his Oalatea to serve in a 
ulgar, sooty tent of barbaric commerce — The very 
ight of ArmBtrong set aU hia senses on edge, aa if each 
rcrc bcmg assailed hy its own particular abhorrence. 

lliat day the stem, inflexible pn^e somehow 
truck into him the same chill that always came at the 
bought of death with its undebatable ** must." Yet 
here was in his pocket, at the very moment, warm- 
tig his heart like a flagon of old port, a long tetter 
rum Neva, a confidential letter, full of friendly, in- 
imate things about herself, her anxieties, tier hopes, 
,nd fears; and she sskcd him to stop off on his way 
o or from his lectures before the Chicago art stu- 
leiits. " Narcisse is here," she wrote. " She will be 
eaving about that time, she says, and if you stop on 
rour way, she and you can go back together. How 
\ wish I could go, too! Not until I settled down here 
lid I appreciate what you — and New York — had done 
'or me. Vet J had thought I did. Do stop off her^ 
t will be so good to see you, Boris." 

As he looked at Armstrong's profile, he laid his 
land on his coat over the letter and remembered that 
enlencc — " It will be so good to see you." But the 
hadow would not depart. That profile persisted; he 
-ould not banish it. 
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When he descended from the train at the Batft 
Field station and saw Neva, with Narcisse beside he 
in a touring car, lie saw that ominous profile, fbii 
as if Armstrong were there, too. This, though Nen'f 
welcome was radiantly bright. ^* Wliat's the nuitter. 
Boris? " cric^ Narcisse, climbing to the seat beside tk 
chauffeur before Neva could prevent. ** Get in In- 
side your hostess and cheer up. You ought to look 
like a clear sunrise. The lecture was a triumph. I 
read two whole colunms of it aloud to Neva and he 
father this morning. No cant. No hypocrisy. Tbey 
agreed with me that your art ideas are like an islssd 
in the boundless ocean of flap-doodle.'* 

** My father used to sell bananas from a cart a 
Chicago,** said Boris, " and we lived in the cellar when 
he ripened them." 

Neva glanced at him with quick sympathetic is- 
terest. It was the first time he had happened ts 
speak of his origin. *' I always thought you vtn 
born al)road,'* said she. 

" I think nn\r replied he. " I really don*t kiw» 
at exactly uliat point I broke into the world. TboK 
things matter so little. Countries, governments, rM« 
— they mean nothing to me. I meet my fellow bang* 
as individuals.*' 

There he caught Neva studying him with an rx- 
prt'ssion so curiou.s that he paused. She forestsDct 
his question by plunging into an animated talk abos* 
his lecture, lie was well content to listen* enjojisj 
now tlie surroimdings and now the beauty of tk 
woman beside him. Both were wonderfully soothisjC 
to liiiiu filled him with innocent, virtuous tkouglitk 
niadf liiiii envy, and half delude himself into 
ing he Mi>hed for liimself, the joys of 
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lent, iiii(ldlc"cliu> lift — thr lifi- obviouitlj- Iwl by 
eople dwelling in these fl«wer-enibedded bouses 
iicr Kidc of these nhody streets. He nghcd; 
laughed. And he uw tliat she was laughing at 

IVcII, why not? " he demanded, knowing slie an- 
lod his sigh. Dut t^fore she could answer bt 
aughing at himself. " StQl, I Itke it, for » 
e," uiid he. *' And — " he was speaking now in 
dertone — " with you I could be happy in luch 
;e — always. Junt with you; not if we let the»c 
I burghers in to fret me." 

le laughed outright. " I understand you better 
you understand yourself," said she. ** Change 
outraat are as necessary to you as air. If you 
} live here, you would commit suicide or become 
jnplace. . . . And so should I." 
Sot with a husband you loved and children you 
1 and a home you had created yourself. Aa tbe 

expands, it contracts; as it contractJ, it ex- 
From end to end the imiverse is not so Taat 

li a love.'* 

.'va, coloring deeply and profoundly moved, 

fiirwurd. " I'm sorry you're missing this," 

he. lightly to Narcisse. " Boris is sentimental- 

aliout the vine-clad cottage with children cUm- 

It's about time you quit and came to to let- 
wn." culled Narcisse. '* A few years more and 
reuse to be romantic. An old bc«u is ridicu- 

>ris gave Neva a triumphant look. "Narciai* 
yes," said he. 

jt they were arriving at tbe bouM^ Ai the motor 
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ran up tlie drive under the elms toward the 
mnssos of forsythia about the entrance steps, BorVi 
eyes were ko busy that he scarcely heard, while Ncvi 
cxpljiiiiod that her father was too weak to withstud 
the excitement of visitors — *^ especially anyone distit- 
j^iibhal. We're not telling him j'ou're here. He wonU 
feol it his duty to exert himself.'* 

^^ Distinguished ! '^ he exclaimed. ** In presence of 
these elms and this house built for all time, and that 
cternul colors, how could mere mortal be diitb- 
guished ? " 

It was not until the next morning that he had t 
chance to talk with her alone. He rose early and wcot 
out l)efore breakfast. He strolled through the woodi 
back of the house until he came to a pavilion with t 
creek rushing steeply down past it toward Otter lab. 
Ill the pavilion he found Neva with a great heap of 
roses in her lap, another on the table, another on tkr 
bench. On her bright hair was a huge garden hat, its 
broad streamers of pink ribbon flowing upon bff 
shoulders. 

She dropped] her shears and watched him with tkr 
expression in her eyes that he had surprised there, ■• 
they were coming from the station in the motor* 
'^ May I ask," said he, ^^ what is the meaning of tbtt 
look?"'* 

" Did you slwp well?" parried she. 

" Without a dream.*' 

** 1 dcm't know." replied she — " I-ct uff have hreik- 
fii»*t hire — you and I. . . . Washington ! " she calkd. 

ThiTe rose from a copse below, near the brin « 
the creek* ti small colored boy« barefooted, bardxadtdi 
with no garments but a blue shirt and a pair of biw 
cotton jean troupers. She sent him off to the hoo^ 
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tcU them to bring brcakfut. And toaa a mud 
pured Tith k tnj wboae chief bordeo wu a beat- 
; appantuf for coffee and milk. 

** I'tb hekrd you mj you detested cold coffee,** wd 
Tft. " Your frown whai I luggestcd breakfut out 
■e Tu pmnsture.** 

She scattered and heaped the roaea into an odor- 
\, dew -sprinkled mat of green and pink and wUtCi 
the center of the nutie table. Thsi ihe tenred the 
Tee. It was real coffee, and the milk waa what is 
led cream tn many parts of the world. ** Brother 
ni lias a model farm," she explained. ** These eggs 
:c laid this morning." 

" So they wcro," exclumed Boris, as he broke one. 
) eyes were sparkling; all that was best in his looks 
I ill his nature was irradiating from him. Her 
ft, lovpJy face, her delicate fresh costume, the sight 
I odor of the roses, of the forest all round them, 
melody of the descending waters, and the superb 
Tec. crisp rolls, and freshest of fresh eggs — ** You 
ticisc me for my appreciation of the sensuous side 

life, my dear friend," said he. ** But, tell me, is 
re anvwhcrc anything more delicious, more inspir- 
; than this breakfast?" 

" I never criticised you for bring the joys of the 
scs," cried she. "Never! We are too much alike 

"What happiness we could hare!** exclaimed he. 
'oT do we not know how to make life smooth and 
iifortablc and lieautiful, you and I?** 

"Only too well," confessed she. "I often think 
it. But " 

Me waited for her to continue. When be saw that 

would not, but was lost in a reverie, be said, ** Yon 
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promised you would think about our going abrad. 
Unvc you thought ? " 

She nodtlttl. 

" You will go? " 

Slio slowlv •.hook hvr bead. 

"Why ii.'.t?" 

" I wiiiit to. but — I oaii't." 

"Why?" 

lie htid paused in buttering a bit of roll. Anyvat 
coming up just then vouhl have thought he wai ImA- 
ing at her, awaiting an answer to an inquiry after mK 
or something hke that. She said : " Because I <lo not 
love you.'* 

He waved his knife in airy dismissal. " A trifc' 
And so easily overcome." 

*' Because I cannot love you, my dear." She lookoi 
at him affect iotiately. 

He bnlanred the bit of l)read before his lips. ** Ntf 
that brnthorly look, pleaRC." said he. " It — it burt*!* 
He put the hnad in his mouth. 

She hnm d forward and laid her hand on hit. **V( 
are too niiich alike. Vou are too subtle, too nerTO—- 
too appni'lative. too changeable. You would toa 
ctiise til l';iiii-_v you loved nie. 1 — it so happena— 4»n 
iii'vcr lit;;iiu to fanrv I loved vou. That ■■ fortitut* 
for ii< Inith." 

•' Ariii-'n iig! " he cxcUimed. And sucMenlj. 3^ 
h|iiti- ll!^ ri:ddy roloring. he suggested a dark Kdliu 
hate |iti rin;{ from an umbuth. stiletto in inpaticat 
hand. 

'• Don't sliow me lliat side of you. Bona,** ihc •• 
treatiil. " Wlii'ther it is Annstrong or not, did I ■«( 
Kay thv f;ift that I don't fancy I love you w f ui tiMiH 
for us both?" 
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" YoQ lore Amutrong,** he iiuuted nilkiily. 

** How can you know that, when I don't know it 
tnjself?" replied ahe. **Ai I told you once before, 
the only matter that cmcenu you ia that I do not 
love you." She apoke aharply. Knowbg him w well* 
she had amall patience with hii childlih, baifaarie 
moods; she could not bear pettiness in a man really 
and almost entirely great. " Will you be yourt^? ** 
•he demanded* earnest beneath her smilii^ manner. 
** How can I talk to you seriously if you act like a 
spoiled, bad boy? If youll only think about the mat- 
ter, as I've been compelled to think about it, you'll see 
that you don't really love me — that I'm not the woman 
for you at all. We'd aggravate each other's worst. 
What you need is a woman like Narcisse." 

" You arc most kind," he said sarcastically. 

" As she told you yesterday, you've got to settle 
down within a few years or become absurd. And 
she " 

" It is because of the women I have known that you 
will not give me yourself," be said. ** Oh, Neva, I 
have never loved but you." And in his agitation be 
clasped her hands and, dropping into French, cried 
with flaming eyes, " I adore you. You are my life, 
the tight on my path — my star shining through the 
storm. You make me tremble with passion and with 
fear. Neva, my love, my soul " 

She iinatched her hands away. She tried to look 
at him mockingly, but could not. 

" Neva, my girl," he said in English again. **Do 
not wither my heart!" 

" Boris," she anKWcrcd gently, " I've tried to care 
for you an you wish mc to care. I sent for you because 
I thought I had begun to succeed. Pot when I saw 
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you again — I liked you, admired you, more this 
ever, more than anyone. But my dear, dear friend, I 
cannot give you what you ask. It simply will not 
yield." 

He became calm as abruptly as he had burst into 
passion. Taking his heavily jeweled and cngravrJ 
gold cigarette case from his pocket, he slowlj ei- 
tracted a cigarette, lighted it with great deUbermtion. 
blew out the match, blew out the lamp of the portabk 
stove. ^' Why ? " he said in a tone of pleasant banter- 
ing inquiry*. ^^ Please tell me why you do not and 
cannot love me." 

She colored in confusion. 

" Do not fear lest you will offend," urged k. 
^* I ask iinpersonally. Feminine psychology it inter 
esting." 

** rd rather not talk about it.'* 

** Let nie help you," he persisted aminblyt * 
amiably that she had to ni.iind herself of the soft 
of nature she knew he had, to quell a suspicion of 
treachery under his smoothness. ** Because I am too 
— feminine? " he went on. 

She nodcIi*d hc^itatingh'. Then, encouraged bj 
his cynical, good-humored laugh, *^ Though feminim 
doesnH quite express it. There isn't enough of thf 
primitive man left in you for a woman of my tempers- 
men t. Vou have been super refined, Boris. You arr 
too understanding, too sympathetic for a fcnunioc 
woman like me. There are two persons to you— oo« 
that feels, one th;it reiisons — criticises — analyses — 
laughs. I coulchrt for a moment forget the one tbst 
laughs- -at yourself, at any who respond to the tcq 
that fe«'ls. I suppose vou donU understand. Vm sure 
I don't." 
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"^ Vaguely,'' said lie, •omewlMk dbM&tfy. ''Wlio'd 
ispect it? '^ 

'' Suspect what? '^ 

^ That there was thia— 4hia ooane streak m g om 
lis craving for the uHramascnline, the rude, rough, 
o^gressive male, inconsiderate, brutal, masterful?" 

^A coarse streak," she repeated, half in assent, 
iJf in mere reflection. 

He surveyed impersonally her dd&aitely feminine 
uirmsy suggesting fragility even* '^And yet," he 
used aloud, ** I should have seen it. What else could 
* the meaning of those sharp, even teeth — of the hmg 
its through which your green-gray-brown4>lue eyes 
ok. And your long, slim, sensitive lines ^ 

The impersonal faded into the personal, the Boris 
lat analyzed into the Boris that felt. The appeal of 
.*r beauty to his senses swept over and submerged his 
:>se of philosopher. His eyes shone and swam, like 
i^hts seen afar through a mist; the fingers that held 
K' cigarette trembled. But, as he realized long after- 
firds, he showed then and there how right she was as 
» liis nmsculinity. For, his was the passive intensity 
f the feminine, not the aggressive intensity of the 
ale; instead of forgetting her in the fury of his own 
iffled desire and seizing her, to crush her until he 
ul wrung some sensation, no matter what, from those 
mioviHl nenes of hers, he restrained himself, hid his 
notion as swiftly as he could, turned it off with a 
•st — " And Fve let my coffee grow cold!*' He was 
ice more Boris of the boyish vanity that feared, more 
lari ridicule, the triumph of a woman over him. He 
ould ratlier have risked losing her than have ^vcn 
?r the op{)ortunity to see and perhaps enjoy her 
awer. 
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Presently Narcisse came into view. The lamp w 
relighted; the three talked together; he was not alflBC 
with Neva again, made no attempt to be. 



That afternoon, just before the time for him aaJ 
Narcisse to depart, Neva took her in to saj good-b; 
to her father — a mere shadow of a wreck of a rats, 
whose remnant of vitality was ebbing almost breath bi 
breath. As they came from his room, it suddmh 
struck Narci.sse how profoundly Neva was being af- 
fv.lcd l)v her father^s life, now tliat his mortal iUncii 
was bringing it vividly before her. A truly noUc 
character moves so tranquilly and unobtruBively th&< 
it is often unobscrvinl, perhaps, rather, taken to: 
granti.'<U unless some startling event compels attcntke 
to it. Nt'va was appreciating her father at last; sd: 
Narcisse saw what there was to appreciate. No hum: 
being can live in one place for half a century witlioC 
indelibly impressing himself upon his surrounding* 
Narcisse felt in the very atmosphere of the Twmn k 
had fre({uentc>d a personality that revealed itself alto 
get her l)y example, not at all by precept; a hunsi 
being that loved nature and his fjllow beings, liTed ii 
justice and mercy. 

^' How much it means to have a father like yoors!* 
she e\claim<*d. 

Neva did not reply for some time. When she di^ 
the expression of her eyes, of her mouth, made Nsr 
cisse realize that her words had some deeper, some ki^ 
den meaning: *'" If evrr I have children/* she taid 
^^ tli<-y nIuiII have that same inheritance from the: 
fatluT." And prtst-ntly she wcMit on, " I often, 
adays, contrast my father with the leading 
there in New York. What dreadful faces thej hsit' 
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What tyranny and meannen and trickery ! And* how 
wretched! It b hard to know whether mott to .pity 
or to despise them.^ 

Narcisse knew instinctirely that she meant Arm- 
atrong, and perhaps, to a certain extent, Boris also. 
^ We've no right to condemn them,** said she. ** They 
are the rictims of circumstances too strong for them.** 

<" You have the right,"* insisted Nera. "^ You have 
been tempted; yet, you are not like them. You have 
not let New York cnslaTe you, but haTe made it your 
aenrant.^ 

^The temptations that would haTe reached my 
weaknesses didb't happen to offer,** replied she. And 
there she sighed, for she felt the ache of her wound — 
Alois. 

But it was time to go. Neva took them to the 
station; at the parting Boris kissed her hand in for- 
eign fashion, after his habit, with not a hint of 
anything but self-control and case at heart and mind, 
not even such a hint as Neva alone would have under- 
stood. She bore up bravely until they were gone; 
then solitude and melancholy suddenly enveloped her 
in their black fog, and she went back home like a 
traveler in a desert, alone and aimless. ^ He didn't 
really care/' she thought bitterly, indifferent to her 
own display of selfishness in having secretly and fur- 
tively wished for a love that would only have brought 
unhappiness to him, since, try however hard, she could 
not return it. ^ Does anyone care about anyone but 
himself? ... If I could only have loved him enough to 
deceive mvself. He's so much more worth while than-— 
than aiiT other man I ever knew or ever shall know.** 
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perhaps, miscstinmted — her intellect. Not that she 
stupid or ijirnoriuit ; no, merely, that she Uicked tk 
originality lie had attributed to her. He Iiad pictund 
himself doing great work under her inspiration, hb 
own skill supplementi'd by her taste and clevemcsi is 
suggesting and designing. He found tliat she knev 
only what he or some book had told her, that brr 
enthuaiusm for architecture was in large part oof 
of those amiable pretenses wherewith the femak sidi 
the passions of the male to beguile him to her 
will. 

But this discover^' did not depress him. No mu 
ever was depressed by finding out that his wife «ti 
his mental inferior, though many a man has facet 
pitched headlong into permanent dejection by the &y 
covery of the reverse. She was more beautiful thsa 
he had thought, more loving and more lovable — and 
those compensations more than made good the Tia- 
ished dream of companionship. Soon, howcrer, kr 
intense affection began to wear upon him. Not thst 
he hked it less or loved her less; but he saw with tk 
beginnings of alarm that he was on the way to bciBg 
engulfed, that he either inn.st di\nte himself entirrij ts 
being Aiiiy\s husbiiiid or mu>t expect to lose her. It 
was fascinating, intoxicating, to be thus encradkd is 
luve; but it was not exactly his notion of what vs* 
manlv. 

He talked of the work 'Mhey ** would do, of the 
fame **' tliey ** would win ; she res|Mmdi»d with rapidlT 
decreasing enthusiasm, finally listeiuHl without COD- 
ment. Once, when lie was expanding u|K>n this subject, 
with M»rik(' ])rnjecti'd public buildings at Washingtos 
as the text, she suddenly threw herself into his ansk 
and cried, ** Uii, let Narci^^'^e take care of those tlliag>' 
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We — ^you and I, dearest — Imwe got only a little while 
to live. Let us be happy — Chappy — happjfl^ 

** But you forget, you've married a poor man,'' he 
protested* ^ We've got our living to make." 

*'0h — of course," said she. '^I'd hate for you 
to be anything but independent*'' 

^ If I were, you'd soon lose respect for me, as I 
should for myself." 

^ Yes — ^you must work," she conceded* ^ But not 
too hard. You mustn't crowd me aside*" She clasped 
her arms more tightly about his neck* ^ Fd kal# you, 
if you made me second to anybody or anything* Fm 
horribly jealous, and I know I'd end by hating you." 

The way to reassure her, for the moment, was ob- 
vious and easy ; and he took it. They talked no more 
of " our ** work until they got back to New York* 
There, it was hard for him to find time to go to the 
office; for she was always wanting him to do some- 
thing with her, and as luck would have it, the things 
he really couldnH get out of doing without oflTending 
her always somehow came in office hours. Sometimes 
he had a business appointment he dared not break; he 
would explain to her, and she would try to be " sen- 
sible." But she felt irritated — was he not her husband^ 
and is not a husband's first duty to his wife? 

'* Why do you make so many appointments just 
when you know I'll need you ? " she demanded. ** I be- 
lieve you do it on purpose ! " 

lie showed Iier how unreasonable this was, and she 
laughed at herself. But her feeling at bottom was un- 
changed. After much casting about for some one to 
lilame for this« to her, obvious conspiracy to estrange 
lur husband from her, she fixed upon Narcisse. ^ She 
hates me because I took him away from her," she 
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thought; and when she had thought it often enouglu 
she was convinced. Yes, Narcisse was trying to drift 
them apart. And she ought to be doubly ashamfd of 
herself, because what would the firm of A. & N. Sien- 
dorf amount to but for Alois? Narcisse was, no doubt, 
clever in a way — hut almost anylwdy who Iiad to work 
and kept at it for years, could do as well. ** Wliy, L 
with no experience at all, did wonders down at Ovc^ 
look — lK»tter than Narcisse ever did anywhere" In- 
deed, hml Narcisse really ever done anything aloiir? 
*^ She has been living off Alois's brains, and she's trj- 
ing to get him back.'* 

That was all quite clear; also, a loving and watch- 
ful wife's duty in the circumstances. She gaTe Alok 
no rest until he had agreed to break partnership and 
take offices alone. ^^ When you've got your own of- 
fices," she crii^, ^* what work we bhall do ! You must 
go down early and stay late, and I'll have an oCre 
there, too." 

So weak is man lR*fore woman on her knees sni 
worshipful, Alois bcg:in dimly to iH-lievc that hb wife 
was, in a ineiisurr, ri^lit ; that Narcisse liad been iOilK- 
thing — not nuirh, but soini'thing — of a handicap to 
his gfnius ; th;it Iht prudence and everyday piwcii- 
rality \uu] cliiiinc^l climn his soaring imagination. II' 
hnd no ilhisions ns to the )u*lp Amy would give hin^> 
there, slit* had not his vanitv to aid her in deludirj 
him. But he frit I if own! it to himself to free hio- 
self from the partnership. Anyhow, something vs* 
wrong; sonifthin^ was preventing him from doing 
good work — and it w:i< pist iis well to sec if that UMDt- 
thing WHS his sistrr. " The socmer I discover just whs! 
I am, thr t)ettf>r,** hf* reasoned. And he had no siit- 
givings as to the event. 
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Narcisae made tlie break easy for him. When ehe 
came back from Nera^s, she met him in her usual 
friendly way, and herself opened the subject. ^I 
think we'd better each go it alone,^ said she, as if she 
had not penetrated the meaning of his letter. ^ You've 
reached the point where you don't want to be both- 
ered with the kind of things I do best. What do you 
say?^' 

*" I had thought of that, too,** confessed he. ""But 
I — Do you really want it, Cis? ^ 

^No sentiment in business," replied she in her 
most oflThand manner. ^ If each of us can do bettCT 
alone, it'd be silly not to separate. Anyhow, Where's 
the harm in trying?" 

^ I was going to suggest that we take offices a little 
further uptown," he went on. ** We might do that, 
and keep on as we are for a while." 

^ No. You move ; let me keep these offices. I'm 
like a cat ; I get attached to places." 

And so it was settled. ^ Narcissc Siersdorf , Build* 
or," appeared where " A. & N. Sicrsdorf , Builders," 
had been. ^ Alois Sicrsdorf, Architect," appeared 
upon the offices, spacious and most imposing, in a small 
but extravagantly luxurious bank building in Fifth 
Avenue, within a few blocks of home — ** home " being 
Josiah Fosdick's house. 

Amy insisted on their living '*at home" because 
her father couldn't be left quite alone; and Alob sat 
rent and food free; he had made a vigorous fight for 
complete indcpfndence in financial matters, but noth- 
ing had come of it — he felt that it was ridiculous sol- 
emnly to give Amy each month a sum which would 
hardly pay for her dresses. ** You are too funny 
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about money/* she said. " Why attach so much im- 
portance to it? We put it all in together, and no 
doubt some months you pay more than our share, otlier 
months less — but what of that? You can*t cxpeet me 
to bother my head with horrid accounts. And I simplj 
won't have you talking such matters with the house- 
keeper — and who else is there? '* 

Alois grumbled, but gradually yielded. lie eon- 
soled himself with the reflection that presently his 
business would pay hugely, and then the equilibrium 
would be restored. And after a while — an extrcmclT 
short while — he thought no more about the matter. 
This, in face of the fact that the business did not ex- 
pand as he had drennu^l. He was offered plenty to 
do at first, for he had reputation and the rich were 
eager for his services. But he simply could not find 
time to attend to business ; he had to leave everythingt 
even the making of plans, to assistants. There 
all sorts of entertainments to which he must go 
Amy — rides, coaching expeditions, luncheons, after- 
noon bridge parties, week-end visits. And often he was 
up until very late at balls; she loved to dance, and be 
found l)alls amusing, too. Indet^l, he was well pleased 
with all the gayety. Everybody paid court to him; the 
huslmnd of an heiress, and a distinguished, a success- 
ful, a famous man, one whose opinions in professional 
matters were quott-d with respect. And as everrbodT 
talked and acted as if he wi*re doing well, were rising 
steadily higher and higher, he could not but talk and 
act and fvel so, himself — most of the time. lie knew, 
as a matter of theory, that success of any kind, except 
in being rich, and that exception only for the enor- 
mously rich, is harder to keep than to win, must be 
won all over again each da}'. But in those sor- 
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h« could not feel thu; lie werned wcure, 
I. 

< not Ion ft before all thrir worlil, rscept only 
liim, knew he hud practjcall^ givm up tlie 
I of architect for that of huaband. Th« 
bniis of deference to the fainmjB joung krchi' 
ved him, enabled him to dewive himiielf ; but 
«, in hiB very prenaiM, utd just out of mr- 
n in undertones at fats fat her 'in 'lair's table. 
Ting or, what is usually the same thing, 
t- "Poor Siersdorf! How be has fagged 
'ell, wan there oa much to him as some pe»- 
And they tell me he is living off his 

matters reach this pass, and when the nun 

I man, the eKplosion is not far off. It came 
first bitlcr quarrel he and Amy had. She 

II to gii away with her for two months; he 
go, and it infuriated him against himself that 
' far lost his pride that h« could even coD- 
mn his business when it needed him im- 

lle curtly refused to go; by degrees their 
became n wrangle, a quarrel, a pitched bat- 
was the first completely to lose control of 
She cast alxiut for some missile that would 

t does this business of yours amount tOi 
' stie jcireci. " Sunietimes, I can't help woo- 
nt would have become of you if you hadnt 

du't mean it; site wag hardly conscious that 

vine '* ""I'l the words were out. She grew 

shrank before the damage she knew she mtut 

lie did not, could not, oaswer innnediatdj. 
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When he did, it was a release of all that had bea 
poisoning him for months. 

**You think that, do you?" he cried. ^I migbt 
have known! You dare to think that, when yo« ire 
responsible ! " 

** That's manly," she retorted, eager to extricate 
herself by putting him in the wrong. 

He strode to her; he was shaking with furj. 
** We'll not talk about what's manly or womaiilj- 
Let's look at the facts. I loved you» and jou \afk 
advantage of it to ruin my career, to make it impos- 
sible for me to work, to drive away my clients. You 
have taken my reputation, my brain, my energy. Atti 
you dare to taunt me! Men have killed women for 
less." 

'' Alois ! " she sobbed. '' Don't frighten me. Doni 
look — speak — like that! Oh, I'm not responsible for 
what I say. I know I've been selfish — it's all my fault. 
But what does anything matter except our happincsf' 
Forgive me. You know why I'm so bad tempered no« 
— so different from my usual self." And tlie sofai 
merged into a flood of hysterical tears. 

The reference to her condition, to their expcrts- 
tions, softened him, caused his anger at once to begin 
to change into bitter shame, a shame to be conceaM- 
to eat, acidlikc, in and in and make a wound thst 
would never heal, but would grow in venom until it 
would torture him without censing. 

" I don't want you to work," she wept. ** I wait 
you all to myself. Ah, Alois, some time tou*11 appi^ 
ciate mv love : vou'll realize that love is better than • 
career. And for you" — sob — "to reproach me"-^ 
sob, sob — " when I thought you were as happj •• I!^ 
A wild outburst of grief. 
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And he was consoling her, had htr in his amis, was 
lulling her and himself in the bright waves of the pM- 
sion which she could always croke in hiniy as he in her. 
Never again did she speak of his dependent position; 
it ahrayi made her flesh creep and chill to remember 
what she had said. But from that time she was dis- 
tinctly conscious that he was a dependent — and she 
no longer respected him. From that time* he clearly 
recognized his own position. He thought it outf de- 
cided to make a bold stand; but he fdt he could not 
begin at once. In her condition she must not be 
crossed ; he must go away with her, since go she must 
and go alone she could not. He would make a new 
beginning as soon as the baby was bom. 

Meanwhile, his office expenses were heavy, and the 
money he had saved before he was married was gone. 
He went into debt fast, terrifyingly fast. He bor- 
rowed two thousand dollars of Narcisse; he hoped it 
would last, as usually Amy's bills were all paid by her 
father. But they were away from Fosdick*s house, 
and she, thinking and knowing nothing about money, 
continued to spend as usual. He got everything on 
credit that did not have to be paid for at once; but 
in spite of all his contriving, when they reached New 
York again he was really penniless. He went to Nar- 
cisse's office; she was out of town. In desperation he 
borrowed five hundred dollars from his brother-in-law. 

Hugo loaned the money as if the transaction were 
a trifle that was makinfj^ no impression on him. Like 
all those who think of nothing but money, he affected 
to think nothin/;^ of it. He noted Aloises nervousness, 
then his thin and harassi-d look. ^ How do Amy and 
Alois live? *' he asked his father. 
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**Live? What do you mean?'' said Jotiah. 
** Why, they're perfectly happy. What put such non- 
sense in your head?" 

"Oh, bother!" exclaimed Hugo. ''Certnbily 
they're happy. Amy'd be a fool not to be happy with 
as decent a cliap as he is. I mean, how do they get 
along about money ? " 

" He's got a good business," said Fosdick. ** You 
know it as well as I do." 

" He used to have," replied Hugo. ** But he*8 too 
busy with Amy to be doing much else. He's always 
standing on her dress. And he has no partner.** 

I don't know anything about it," said Fosdick. 
If Amy nerdcd money, .s!k*M come to me.** Fosdick 
recalled that he had \H*vn paying even heavier bills for 
her hince she was marric^l ; but he had no mind to speak 
of it to Hugo, as he did not wish Hugo to misunder- 
stand. ** You attend to your own affairs, boy,** he 
continued. ** I'hosc two are all right." And be 
beanuHl l>ehevolently. He drlighted in Amy*s happi- 
ness, felt that he was entirely responsible for it. 

But Hugo was not to l)e put off. " Believe me, 
father, Alois is down to bed- rock. He can't spenk to 
Amy al>out it, or to you. He's a gentleman. It*s up 
to you to do something for him." 

** I guess looking after Amy does keep his time 
pretty well filled up," chuckled the old man, much 
amused. " I'll fix him a place in the O. A. D. — some- 
thing that'll give him a good income and not take his 
mind entirely off his jo!)." 

*^ Why not get .Vnr.Ntrong to make him supenrising 
arehit(^tr \ big ptil.lie institution like that ought to 
pay more atti*ntion to eultivnting the artistic side. He 
could think out an^l carry out some general plan thatM 
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nion!« to higli stanilards all tJic buildlags, npcctalljr 

dwelling BJid apartment houses llicy own in thft 
vinc«." Hugo *pokc of Wve O. A. D. a* " they " 
'iuU;>, though he atill thought of it aa " wc." 
*' That'i fi good ides, Hugo, as good us any other. 

KM* ArniMtrong to-d«y. I oughtn't to have ncg- 
ccl putting Alois on the pay rolls. 1*11 gire him 
icthing in thv railway, too. We'll fix him up hand* 
icly. He's a fine young fvUow, mid he lias nude 
y happy. You don't appreciate that, you young 
jndrvl, B« we of the older gmcration do." And 
go had to lintcu patiently to a discourw on decaj- 

virtuc and honor and family life; for, like all 
tying men, Fosdick mistook internal lymptonu 

an exterior and universal phenomenoni just as a 
I who is going hiind cries, " The light is getting 

Fosdick did not forget. Now that his attention 
upon the matter, he reproached himself severely 
his oversight. " I've been taking care oif tcoret 
people, and neglecting my own. But I'll make up 
it." He ordered the president of the railway to 
Alois on the pay rolls at once with a salary of 
he thousand a year. " You need somebody to su- 
vise the stations. Everybody's going in for art, 
adayfi, and we want the best. Mail him his first 
:k to-day, with the notice of his appointmoit." 
In the full glow of generosity, be went up to 
Armstrong. They were great friends nowadays. 
ce the peace, not a trace of cloud had eome be- 
en them; he was careful to keep his hands entirdy 
the U. A. D. ; Armstrong, on his side, gave the 
dick railway and industrial enterprises the same 
lurtesies " they had always enjoyed, except that Iw 
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charged them the current rate of iiitercbt, instead of 
the old special rate. 

^^ Horace/' he began, ** I suppose you*lI soon br 
organizing the construction department on broade* 
lines. I've come to put in a good word for my soc- 
in-law. I don't need to say anything about his roeri'f 
as an architect. As you know, there's none better" 

" None/' said Armstrong heartily. ** Anything ▼f 
want in his line, he'll get." 

'' Thanks. Thanks. My idea, though, was a littlo 
more definite. I was thinking you might want a nun 
to pass on all buildings, plans, improvements. Ht 
could raise tlic value of the company's property — par- 
ticularly the dwelling and apartment houses.** 

*^ That's a valuable suggestion," said Armstrong. 
** And Siersdorf would be just the man for the placr. 
But will he take it?" 

** I think so." 

** But he'd have to be traveling about, most of the 
time. IIe*d be in the West and South, where we*rr 
trying to get hack the ground lost in those big esposrf- 
I shouhhrt think he'd care for that sort of life.** 

Fosdick was di.sconcertfd. *^ I suppose that couU 
be arranged. You wouhhrt expect a man of Siert- 
dorFs caliber to go cliasing about the country like s 
retail drummer. IIe*d have assistants for that, and 
drawings and pictures and those sort of things couU 
l>e forwardi'd to hini here," 

*' I'hat would hardly do«" repliiHl Armstrong, like 
a man advancing cautiously* but detenuined to sd- 
vancr. " Thi*n, tin- re's the matter of pay. The work 
would take all of his time, anil we couldn't afford modi 
of a salary. I should say the job was rather for 
talented young fellow, trying to get a start.** 
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** You'd simply watte whatever money you paid 
such a man," Fosdick objected with a restraint of tone 
and manner that astonished himself. ^ No, what you 
want is a high-class, a flrst-dass, man at a good salary 
— a first-dass man's salary.'' 

''Say — how much?" inquired Armstnmg. 

^ I was thinking twenty thousand a year— or, per* 
haps fifteen." The lower figure was an amendment 
suggested by the tightening of Armstrong's lips. 

Armstrong saw the point. What Fosdick was 
after was a sinecure; a soft berth for his soo-m-kw 
to luxuriate idly in; another and a portly addition 
to the O. A. jyn vast family of "* fixed charges." "* Pd 
like to oblige you, Mr. Fosdick," said he, with the 
reluctance of a man taking a new road where the pas- 
sage looks doubtful and may be dangerous. '* And I 
hate to deprive the O. A. D. of the chance to get Sicrs- 
dorrs services at what is undoubtedly a bargain. But, 
as you may perhaps have heard, Vm directing all my 
efTorts to lopping off expenses. I*m trying to get the 
(). A. D. on a basis where we can pay the policy holders 
a larger share of the profits we make on their money. 
Perhaps, later on, I can take the matter up. But I 
hope you won't press it at present." 

The words were careful, the tone was most cour* 
teously regretful. But the refusal was none the less 
a slap in the face to a man like Fosdick. ** As you 
please, as you please," he said hurriedly, and with 
averted eyes. " I just thought it was a good arrange- 
ment all around. • • . Everything going smoothly?" 

" So-so.'* 

** Well, good day." 

And he went, with a friendly nod and handshake 
that did not deceive Armstrong. He drove to the 
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magnificent Hearth and Home Defender building vhich 
TrafTord and his pals had built for their own profit 
out of tlieir stealings from millions of working men 
and women and children of the poorest, most ignorant 
class. TrafTord received his fellow adept in the art 
of exploiting as Fosdick loved to be received; he did 
not let him finish his request before granting it. ** An 
excellent idea, Fosdick," he cried. '^ I understand per- 
fectly. 1*11 sec that we get Siersdorf at once. WouU 
fifteen thousand be too small ? " 

'^ About right, as a starter, I should say,** was 
Fosdick's judicial answer. '* You see, the thing's more 
or less an experiment.** 

*^But certain to succeed,** said TrafTord confi- 
dently. ^* And, of course, we*ll accept any arrange- 
ments Mr. Siersdorf may make about assistants. We 
can't expect him to give us all his time. We*ll be quite 
content with his advice and judgment. You*ve put me 
under obligations to you.** 

Fosdick*s eyes sparkled. As he went away« he 
said to himself, *^ Now, there's a big man, a gcntk- 
man, one who knows how to do business, how to treat 
another gentleman. I must put him in on sometliing 
good." 

And he did. 
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Whxk Armstrong saw the announcoMnt of Fred- 
ric Carlin's death, he assumed Ncra would soon be in 
[ew York, to escape the loneliness of Battle Field. He 
^t three weeks pass, after her brief but gentle and 
riendly answer to his telegram of condolence. Then, 
e wrote her he was going to Chicago and wished to 
top at Battle Field; she replied that she would be 
lad to see him. He took the first Westbound express 
—the through limited which, at his request, dropped 
im at the little town it had always before rushed past 
t dii>dainful speed. The respect with which he was 
reated, the deference of those who recognized him at 
le station, the smallness and simplicity of the old 
3wn, all combined to put the now triumphant and 
utocratic president of the mighty O. A. D. in the 
lood to appreciate every inch of the dizzy depth down 
rom where he now blazed in glory to where he had 
egim, a barefoot boy in jeans, deliTering groceries 
t back doors and alley gates. It was not in Arm- 
trong to condescend; but it is in the sanest of us 
KK)r mortals, with our dim sense of proportion and 
ur feoblc sense of humor where we ourselves are the 
«)ke, to build up a grandiose mood upon less founda- 
ion of vanit\ of achievement than had Armstrong. 
Tht mood gave him a feeling of confidence, of conquest 
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impending, as he strode in at the gate beside the drivf 
into the Carlin place a full hour before he was ex- 
pected. Memory was busy — not by any meant ah4^ 
gether unpleasantly — as he went more slowly up tk 
narrow walk to the old square stone house, with iti 
walls all but hiddrn under the ivy, with its ▼erandii 
draped in honeysuckle, and its peaceful, dignified for^ 
ground of primeval elms. The past was not quite fo^ 
gotten; but he frit tliat it was completely expiated 
He had paid for his ingratitude, his selfishness, hit 
blindness, his folly — had paid in full, with intercsL 

He ascendixi to the veranda before the big oik 
front doors. The only life in view was a hununing- 
bird flitting and balancing like a sprite among tb 
honeysuckle blooms. The doors, the windows on cithtf 
side, were open wide; he looked in with the futiuf 
focused eyes of the practical man of affairs. lb 
past did not advance from those familiar rooms tf 
abash him. On the contrary his eager gaze cntendi 
fcoarching for Ills future. 

^* We must have, will have, a place like this Msr 
New York," thought he. " Why not im New York* 
I can afford it.'* 

lit* rang several times at long intervals; it wtf 
Nrva h(Tsc>lf who finally came — Neva, all in black sai 
so it sofinrd to him« more beautiful than ever. TW 
she was gljid, more than glad« at sight of him «tf 
plain to ho scrii in the color which submerged bir 
pallor, in the swift lighting up of her eyes, like tk 
first flash of stars in the night sky. But iherr «■• 
in Imt inaiiner, as wtll as in her garb, a denial ■ 
th( iinpnlx' of his iTiinctuous passion; the doubts tkl 
had tormented him he;^an to bore into hi^ mood of td^ 
confidence. She took him to the west ▼€! ndat vilk i> 
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luminoot grem eurtaiiw of moniiiig^glory. She made 
him eeftt himself in the largcet ami kiiest chair there, 
mil the while corering the eonatraint with the neutral 
conTertation which women command the more freely, 
the more difficult the situation. When the pause came 
he felt that she had permitted it, that she was ready 
to hear — and to speak. The doubts had made such 
inroads upon his assurance that his tone was less toor 
elusive than he would have liked, as he began : 

^Neva, Fve come to take you back to New 
York.** 

Her expression, her manner brought Tividly back 
to him that crucial talk of theirs at the lake shore. 
Only, now the advantage was wholly with her, where 
then it had been so distinctly on his side that he had 
pitied her, had felt almost cowardly. lie looked at her 
impassive face, impossible to read, and there rose in 
him a feeling of fear — the fear every man at times has 
of the woman into whose hands his love has given his 
destiny. 

Everything is waiting on you,'' he went on. 
The way lies smooth before us. You have brought 
me good fortune, Neva. My future— our future — is 
secure. With you to help me I shall go to the top. 
So — come, Neva ! '* And his heart filled his eyes. 

She waited a moment before answering. 'Mf we 
should fail this time, it would be the end, wouldn't it? " 
she said. 

^' But we canH fail ! " he protested. lie was strong 
in his AAHU ranee once more; did not her question imply 
that she loved him? 

** Wc failed before, and we were younger and more 
adaptable." 

** But now we understand each other.** 
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*' Do wcP" she said, her eyes gravely upon hi& 

** How can you ask that ! '* 

** Because so much depends on our seeing the tmtb 
exactly. The rest of our lives is at stake.*' 

** Yes. I can't go on without you* Can yom go 
on without me? " 

" Each of us/' she replied, " can go on without 
the other. I can paint pictures ; you can make monej. 
The question is, what will we moan to each other if 
we go on together? We aren't children any more 
Horace. We are a man and a woman full grown, ex- 
perienced, unni)Ic to blind ourselves even in our foIlif<- 
And we arcn*t simply rushinf^ into an episode of pas- 
sion tlwit will nigu and die out. If it were merelj 
that, I should n*t be askin^^ you and myself questioak 
Wlirn the end c/une, we could resume our separate Kvo: 
and, even if uur experience had cost us dear instead of 
helping us, still we could recover, would in time be 
stronger and better for having had it. But you offer 
me voiir whole self, vour whole life, and vou ask bk 
to give ytm mine. You ask me to marry you-** 

lie did not understand this; woman meant to hia 
only SIX, iind the ditrerence between love and passioa 
was a nwirri.'ige ceremony. He felt that in what she 
said there lurked traces of the immorality of the 
woman who trits to think for herself instead of prop- 
erly selecting a proper m;ui and letting him do the 
thinking for both. ** I love you," said he, ** and tlierr*i 
the whole storv. Love doesn't reason; it fcela.** 

^* Then it ought never to get married," she aaid. 
** We triid inrirriage onee on the basis of husband Bai 
wife being fll).^olute >tningers to each other, and at 
cro>s purp(<M>.*' She pHUstd; he did not raspect it 
was to hteady her coii>t;mtIv endangered Sclf-COotTBL 
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' And/' she added, «" I shall neirer try that kind of 
narriage again. Passion is a better kindler than 
rorldlincss, but it is just as poor fueL** 

^ Neva ! ** he exclaimed. 

** I couldn't be merely your mistress, Horace. Fd 
rant you, and I'd want you to take me, all of me. 
['d want it to be our life, and not merely an episode 
n our life. Can't you see what would come afterwards 
—when you had grown calm about me— and I about 
rou? Can't you see that you'd turn back to your 
msiness and prostitute yourself for money, while Fd 
urn perhaps to luxury and show and prostitute my- 
clf to you for the means to exhibit myself? Don't 
'ou see it on every side, there in New York — the traffic 
ri the souls of men and women viler than any on the 
idcwalks at night — the brazen faces of the men, 
taunting their shame, the brazen faces of the women, 
he so-called wives, flaunting their shame?" 

** But you could never be like them," he protested. 
' Never ! " 

*' As strong women as I, stronger, have been 
(ragged down. No human being can resist the slow, 
teady, insidious seduction of his daily surround- 

Igs. 

'* I don't understand this at all, Neva," he saidf 
hough his ill-concealed anger showed that he did. lor 
evil, so angry was he that he was almost forgetting 
id own warnings to himself of the injustice of holding 
cr responsible for anything she said in her obTiously 
instrung condition. He asked, ^What hare you to 
lo with that sort of woman?" He hesitated, forced 
iiiiis<'|f to go boldly on. ** Why do you compare me 
o tliose men? / do not degrade myself." 

She did not answer immediately, but looked avmj 
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across tlie hods of blooming; flowers. When fihe began 
again, she seemed calmer, under better control. **A3 
^ the time I was in New York/' she said, ** the life there 
I — the real hfe of money getting and money spending 
— never touched mc personally until toward the kit. 
Then — I saw what it really meant, saw it so plsinlj 
that I can't ev<T again hide the truth from myiclf. 
And since I came away — out here — where it^s calnit wi 
one thinks of things as they arc — where father wai 
the other way of living and acting toward one*s feDov 
beings, took strong hold of mc ** 

"But, Neva— you " 

" Please^ let mc finish," she begged, all ezcitcnicnt 
once more. " It's so hard to sav — so much hankr 
than you think. But I must — must — must let joa see 
what kind of woman I am, who it is vouVe asked to 
be your wife. As I rememlier my acquaintances is 
New York, our friends, do you know what I alwap 
feel? I remember their palaces, their swarms of ser- 
vants, their jewels, their luxuries, the food they est. 
the wine they drink, all of it ; and I wonder just whose 
dollar was stoUn to help pay for this or that luxurj. 
just who is in want, how many arc in want, that that 
carriage might roll or the other automobile go dartiag 
about. You knov the men steal it: they don*t knov 
from whom, and so they can brazen it out to thcs^ 
selves." 

"That is harsh — too harsh, Neva!** 

She did not heed his interruption. ** They ea 
brazen it out," she went on« "because no one can or 
will enme forward and say, * Take off that new strinl 
of p(*arls. Your husliand stole the money from V 
to-dav to buv it.* lie did steal it, but not that dsj* 
not directly from one person, but i iicetlj flM 
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many who hardly, if at all, knew they were bemg 
robbed. That is what New York has emoft to meaii 
to me these last few weeks — my New York and yours 
— ^the people we know best.** 

^ But we need not know tk#M. Have what friends 
you please." He took an air of gentleness, of forbear- 
ance with her. He reminded himself that she was over- 
wrought by her father's illness and death, that she was 
not in condition to see things normally and practicaDy ; 
such hysterical ideas as these of hers naturally bred 
and flourished in the miasmatic soil and atmosphere of 
the fresh grave. 

** Don't you see it?** she cried desperately. ''I 
mean you — Horace — ycm, that ask roe to be your 
wife." 

Me ! " His amazement was wholly "gentiine. 
Yes — you ! ** And she lost all control of herself, 
was seized and swept away by the emotions that had 
grown stronger and stronger during her fathcr*s ill- 
ness, and since his death had dominated her day and 
night in her loneliness. The scarlet of fever was in 
her cheeks, its flame in her eyes. 

** Yes, you, Horace," she repeated. ** CanH you see 
rd be worse than uneasy about everything we bought, 
about every dollar wc spent? When you left me to go 
downtown in the morning, I*d be thinking, * Wlio is 
the man I love going to rob to-day.'* And when you 
came back at night, when your hands touched mine, 
rd Ik? shuddering — for there might be blood on 
them ! " She covered her face. ** There votiid be 
hlood on them. Happiness! Why, I should be in 
hrll! And 8(K>n youM hate me for what I would be 
thinking of you, would despise me for living a life I 
thought degrading." 
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If he had been svlf-analytic, he would have sus- 
pected the origin of the furious anger that surged up 
in him. *^ I sec ! " said he» his voice hard. ^ If these 
notions," he sneered, ** were to prevail among the 
women, about all the strongest men in the coontrT 
would lose their wives." 

^^ That is not the question," she answered, mad- 
dened by his manner. *^ Fm only trying to make j^ 
acquainted with me. I don't understand, as I look at 
it, now that my eyes have opened, how a woman ess 
live with a man who kills hundreds, thousands with hit 
railway, to make dividends, or who lets thousands lire 
in hovels and toil all the daylight hours and half starve 
part of the year that he may have a bigger income. 
Oh, I don*t know the morals of it or the practical 
business side of it. And I donH want to know. Mt 
instinct tells me it's wrong, tcrong. And I dare not 
have anything to do with it, Horace, or Pd become like 
those women, those so-callcd respectable women, one 
sees driving every afternoon in Fifth Avenue, with 
their hard, si-lfish faces. Ah, I see blood on their 
carriage wheels, the bloo<i of their brothers and sif- 
ters who paid for carriage and furs and liveries and 
jewels. It would he dreadful enough for the intelli- 
gent and strong — for men like you, Horace — to take 
from the ignorant and weak to buy the necessities of 
life. But to snatch bread and shelter and wanntk 
and education from their fellow beings to buy vani- 
ties — It isn't American — it isn't decent — it isn't 
brave ! " 

He saw that it would lie idle to argue with her. 
Indeed, he began to fei*I, rather than to sec, that be- 
neath her hysteria there was something he wouU have 
to explore, something she was terribly in camcft 
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about. There was a long silence, she slowly calmmgy 
he hidden behind the mask of that handsome, ragged 
face in which strength yielded so little for grace. 
^ Well, what are you going to do about it? ** he said 
unemotionally. 

^AU I can,** she replied* "I can refuse to K?a 
that sort of life, to Utc on human flesh and blood. I 
know good people do it, people who are better than 
I. And if it seems right to them, why, I don't judge 
them. Only, it doesn't seem right to me. I wish it 
did. I wish I could shut my eyes again. But— I can't. 
My father won't let me 1 ** 

He made a moTcment that suggested shrinking. 
But he said presently, *^ I still don't see where / come 
in. In our business we don't get money that way.** 

** How do you get it ? " she asked. 

He stared, stolid and silent, at the floor. 

" You told me once that " 

** In some moods I say things I don't altogether 
mean. ... I don't moon about the miseries I can't 
possibly cure," he went on. ** I don't quibble ; I act. 
I donH criticise life; I live. I don't create the world 
ur make the law of the sunrival of the fittest ; I simply 
accept conditions I could not change. As for this 
Hu-called stealing, even the worst of the big men take 
only what's everybody's property and therefore any- 
body's." 

" It seems to me," said she, ^ the question always 
is, * Does this property belong to me? ' and if the 
answer is * No,' then to take it is — ** She paused be- 
fore the wonL 

" To steal," he said bluntly. 

She made no comment. Finally he went on : ^ Let 
us undcfiitand each other. You refuse to marry 
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unless I ubiindon mv career, and sink down to a 
tion of no influence — become a nobody. For, of courR* 
I can't play the game unless I play it under the 
rules. At least, I can think of no way.'' 

^^ I see I didn't express myself well," she rcplkd. 
** I've not tried to make conditions. I've simply ihovB 
you what kind of woman you were asking to marry 
you — and that you don't want her — that you waat 
only the part of me that for the moment appeals to 
your senses. If I had married you without telling yoa 
what was in my mind and heart would it hATe ben 
fair to you ? " 

lie did not answer. 

"Would it have been fair, Horace?'* 

" No," he said — a simple negative. 

** You see that you do not want me-^that yoa 
would find me more, far more, of a drag cm your 
career than I was before — a force pulling back in- 
stead of merely a dead weight." 

He was looking at her — was looking from bdund 
his impenetrable mask. He looked for a kmg tinr, 
fihe now meeting his gaze and now glancing away. At 
last he siiid, with slow deliberateness : " I see that I came 
seeking a mistress. Whether I want her as a wife« I 
don^t know. Whether she wants me as a husband — I 
dun*t know." He relapsed into thought which she did 
not interrupt. 

When he rose to go, he did not see how abe fluibsd 
and trembled, and fought down the lon^ng to mv 
the things that would have meant retreat. 

" I feeK" said he with a faint smile, ** like a mo 
who goes down to the pier thinking he is about to take 
an outing for the day, and finds that if he goes aboard 
he will be embarked for a life journey into 
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And will never come bsck. I never before redly 
grmsped what marriage means.^ 

She had abrajs been fascinated by his eyes, which 
seemed to her to c<mtain the essence of aU that at- 
tracted and thrilled and compelled her in the idea^ 
man. As she stood touching the hand he eztendedf 
she had never felt his eyes so deeply ; never before had 
there been in them this manly gentleness of respect and 
consideration. And her faltering courage took heart. 

''I am going back to New York*** he said. ''I 
want to look about me.** 

She looked straight and calm; but, through her 
hand, he felt that she was vibrating like a struck, tense 
violin string. ** Some men want a mistress when they 
marry," she went on, smiling-serious, " and some want 
a housekeeper, and some a parlor ornament, and some 
a mother for their children. But very few want a 
wife. And I '* — she sighed. ** I couldn't do any- 
thing at any of the other parts, unless I were also the 
wife/* 

** I understand — at last,** he said. " Or rather, I 
begin to understand. You have thought it out. I 
haven't — and I must.** 

She lioped he would kiss her; but he did not. He 
reluctantly released her hand, gave her a lingering 
look which she had not the vanity or the buoyance 
rightly to interpret, then gaxed slowly round the gar- 
dens, brilliant, alluring, warm. She stood motionless 
and tense, watching his big form, his strong shoulders 
and forcefully set head as he crossed the gardens, went 
down the walk and through the gate, to be hidden by 
the hedge between the lawns and the street. When the 
last echo of his firm step tiad ceased in her ears, she 
collapsed into the chair in which he had sat, and WM 
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all passion and tenderness and tears and longings ud 
fears. 

*' He thinks me cold! He thinks me cold!** i!u 
cried. **' Oh» Father, why won't You let me be weak' 
Why can't I take less than all? Why can't I tnvt 
him» when I love hiro so ! '' 
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Br itself, Annstrong's intuit to Fotdick in refii»* 
ing to ** take care of his son-in*law would have been 
of small consequence, unpleasant reminder of his shorn 
power and rude check to his benevolent instincts though 
it was. Fosdick was not likely, at least soon, to for- 
get his lesson in the wisdom of letting the big West- 
erner alone. Also, Armstrong was useful to him — not 
so useful as a tool in the same position would have 
been ; still, far more useful than a representative of 
some hostile interest. But this insult was the latest 
and the rashest of a series of similar insults which Arm- 
strong had been distributing right and left with an 
ever freer, ever bolder hand. While he was ** thinking 
over " Neva's plain talk with him, he, by more than 
mere coincidence, was experimenting with a new policy 
which was in the general direction of the one he had 
adopted as soon as he got control of the O. A. D. It 
was a policy of ** anti-graft ** ; and once he had in- 
augurated it, once he had begun to look about him in 
the O. A. D. for opportunities to stop the plundering, 
and the pilfering as well, he had pushed on far beyond 
where he originally intended to halt — as a strong man 
always does, whatever the course he chooses. 

Everyone belongs to some section or class. He 
may quarrel with individuals in that class, he may 
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quarrel with individuals in another class, or with thr 
whole of it; but he may not break with the whpk 
of his own class. Be he cracksman or financier or 
preacher or carpenter or lawyer or what not, he nmit 
be careful not to get his own class, as a class, against 
him. If he does, he will find himself alone, dcfenie- 
less, doomed. Armstrong belonged to the class finsD- 
cier; he had been in finance all his grown-up life. He 
stood for the idea financier in the minds of financieni. 
in his own mind, in the public mind. His battles with 
his fellow-finanriers, being within the class lines, had 
strengthened him, had given him clear title to recog- 
nition as a power in finance; he had been like thf 
politician who fights liis way through and OTcr hb 
fellow politicians to a nomination or a boss-skipi 
like the preaclier who bears off the bishopric from kii 
rivals, the doctor who absorl)s the patronage of the 
rich, the lawyer who succeeds in the competition among 
lawyers for the position of chief pander to the pluto- 
cratic appetite for making and breaking laws. 

But this new policy of Armstrong's was a poEcr 
of war on his own class. Cutting down commistionfc 
cutting out ** good things,'* lopping off sinecures, bi* 
secting salaries — why, he was hacking away at the 
very foundations of the dominance of his class! Ns 
privilrges, no parasitism, no consideration for gentle 
men, no " soft snaps," no ornaments on the paj rob 
— where were the profits to come from, the profits thai 
enabled the big frllows to fatten, that filled the crib 
for their business and social hangers-on? Refonob 
economy, stopj)age of waste, all these were excdkiA 
to talk rilinut : and. within limits that recognised the 
rights of the dominant classes, even might be prar 
ticed without ofFense, especially by a fellow trjing ti 
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make a reputation and judidooily doing it at the ex- 
pen«e of financiers who had lost their grip and ao oonld 
expect no quarter. But to rmiae the banner of ** anti- 
graft ** for a serious campaign — Anarchy, sociaKsm, 
chaos! 

Armstrong had inaugurated and was pressing a 
war on his own class. And for whose benefit? Not 
for his own ; he wasn't enriching himsdf — and therein 
was a Phariseeism» an effort to pose as a censor of 
his class, that alone would haTe made him a suspicious 
character. He was fighting his own class, was mak* 
ing traitorous, familicidal war for the benefit of the 
common enemy — ^the Tast throng of the people who 
hated the upper classes, as everybody knew, and were 
impudently restless in their God-appointed position of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the financial 
aristocracy. Were not the people weakening danger- 
ously in reverence for and gratitude to their superiors, 
the great and good men who provided them with work, 
took care of their savings for them, supported the 
church that guarded their souls and the medical pro- 
fession tluit healed their bodies, paid all the taxes, 
undertook all the large responsibilities — and did 
this truly godlike work, supported this Atlantean 
burden, in exchange for a trivial commission that 
brought no benefit but the sorrows of luxury? These 
were the ignoramuses Armstrong was inflating, these 
the ingrates he was encouraging. Already he had 
doubled the dividends of the O. A. D.» had made them 
a seeming rebuke to the other insurance companies* 
Competition — yes! But not the cutthroat, wicked, 
ruinous competition that would destroy his own class, 
its profits and its power. If he were permitted to 
persist, the clamor for so-called *^ honesty " might 
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spread from policy holders to stockholders, to 
earners, to the whole mass of the wards of li^ 
finance. And they might compel the upper cIam to 
grant them more money to waste in drink and ii 
wicked imitation of the luxury of their betters! 

Armstrong was expelling himself from his ovi 
class — into what? Except in finance, high finaaeCi 
what career was there for him? lie would be like a 
politician without a party, like a general withoat n 
army, like a preacher without a parish, like a disbamd 
lawyer. His reputation would be gone — for morality 
is a relative word, and by his conduct he was coa- 
vincing the only class important to him as a man J 
action that he had not the morality of bis cbus, tksi 
he could not be trusted with its interests.. Every 
every race, every class has its own morality* its 
practical application of the gi-neral moral code to iti 
peculiar needs. The class financier, in the pccolisr 
circumstances surrounding life in the new era, had iti 
code of what was honest and what dishonest, wlal 
respoctaljle and what disreputable, what loyal 
what disloval. lender that code his new coutm 
(lis loyal, disreputable, was positively dishonest, ft 
would avail liiin nothing, should other classes TaglMlf 
apjirovi*; if his own class condemned, he was daoHMi 

*^ A hill of a nies< Vm getting into,** reflected ka 
*' with trying to play one game by the rules of sa* 
I other.** He saw his situation clearly, but he had V 
disposition to turn l)ack. ** AH in a lifetime!* k 
concliidrd with a ^hrug. ** VM just see what coons rf 
it. Anything but monotony.** To him monotonj, lb 
nionotony of simply taking in and putting away fe 
his own use monry confidi*d to him, was the dulksl rf 
li\es — and it was beginning to seem the most coo 
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ibie — ** like going throu^ the pockets of ilcepen*** 
■ud he to hinuelf. 

He Mw the itonn coming. Not th»t there were 
snj clouda or giutj windi; the greet itorme, the ey- 
c)one«, don't come th»t way. No, hU ekj was serene 
all round; ererjthing looked bright, brilliant. But 
there was an ominous stillness in the air — that dead« 
flead calm which fills an experienced weather expert 
with misgivings. Before the great storms that ex- 
plode out of those utter calms, the domestic *"hn*U 
always act queerlj; and, in this case, that sign was 
not lacking. The big fellows beamed on him, were 
most polite, most eager for his friendship. Not io 
the little fellows — the underlings, both in the O. A. D. 
and in its allied banks and in the institutions of 
high finnnce into which Armstrong happened to go. 
At sight of him they became agitated, nervous, stood 
aloof, watched him furtively. 

But he went his new way steadily, as if he did not 
know what was impending. It secretly amused him 
greatly to observe his directors. The new board he 
had selected was composed of men of substantial for- 
tune, who were just outside high finance — business 
men, trained in business methods. But they had been 
agitated by what they hod seen and heard and read 
of the financiers — of the vast fortunes quickly made, 
of the huge mysterious profits, of the great enterprisee 
where the financier risked only other people's money* 
and stood to lose nothing if the venture failed, kept 
all the profits if it succeeded. They longed for thoe 
fairylike lands wlivre money grew on bushes and the 
rivers ran gold. And when they were invited into 
the directory of the O. A. D., they thought they were 
at last sweeping through the gates from the real world 
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of business to the Ilesperwin Gartlens of finance. Af 
they sat nt the meetings, hearing Armstrong and lui 
lieutenants give accounts of economics and safe invot- 
ments and profits for tlic policy holders, each fdt lib 
a child who had lK*en led to believe it was going ts 
a Christmas festival and finds that it has been land 
into a regular session of the Sunday school. Whyt the 
honor and the director^ fees were all there wai is it! 
Then there were the agents, the oflicialsv the staf 
of the company, high and low, far and near. To the 
^A^J'f^^^'^S* golden days of finance had succeeded tboe 
sober days of business. Instead of gcncrosityt f*^ 
flinging about of the money that came in so easilff 
there was now the most rigid economy — ^** regokr, 
damn, pinch-penny honesty, comphiined Duncan, tk 
magnificent agent at Chicago. *^ I tell you f ranklj. 
Armstrong, Pni going to get out. It isn*t worth the 

while of a man of my ability to work for what the 

to • 

company now allows." 

*^ Sorry to lose you, old man/* said Armstroa^ 
•* but we can't allow any secret rake-offs.'* 

It was Duncan who precipitated the cyclone, k 
cyclone at its start is a little e«lily of air which hftp* 
pens to be set whirling by a chance twist of a lOh 
bcam gliincing from a cloud. Millions of these cddia 

occur every hour evrrv where. Only when conditioof 

* » • 

are just right does a cyclone result, does the cddj 
continue to whirl, draw more and more air in coir 
motion, got a forward impulse that increasen, untfl ii 
an iiicri-dihly short space of time destruction is Taif 
ing oviT the land. The conditions in the O. A. R 
were ju>t right. Armstrong was hated by the whob 
personnel, at home and abroad, and luited as only tk 
man is hated who cuts his fellows off from ^^csfj 
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moatj." And he hml not « friend. Throu^out high 
ftunce, he wu luted mad feared ; at my moinent, u 
the rcKuh of his doings, •omo other big inBtituUaa, 
•n other big inxtitutioni might have to adopt hii 
potic;. Dimrtors, preaidcnts, officials great and smaUt 
all the recipient* of the profitu frotn the s^atem of 
miog other people's moncj as if it were your own, r»- 
gsrded him ai a personal enemy. When Duncan said 
to one of hia fellow ngenta, " We muRt get that chap 
fRtt,** the right eddy had been started. 

Within two wedu, Duncan was at the head of aa 
association of agents gathering proxies from the pol- 
icy holders to oust the Annstrong regime. Duncan 
and his fellow conspirators sent out a circular, calling 
attention to the recent rise in the profits to policy 
holders. " It is erident," said the circular, " that 
there has been mismanagement of our interests, and 
that the present powers have been frightened into giv- 
ing us a little larger part of our own. We ought to 
have it aU ! Send your proxies to the undersigncil, that 
the O. A. D. may be reorganized upon an honot, 
democratic basis. A new broom, a clean sweep!** 

Duncan in person came to Annstrong with one of 
the circulars. " There's nothing underhand about 
me," said he as he handed it to the president. ** Here's 
our declaration of war." 

Armstrong glanced at it, smiled satirically. 
" You've salt copies to the newspapers also, haven't 
you ? ** replied he. " As you couldn't possibly keep 
the matter secret, I can't get excited about your can- 
dor." And he tossed the circular on his desk. 

" When you read it, youll see we're fighting fair,** 
said Duncan. 

** I've read it,** was Armstrong's answer. " One of 
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my friends among tlic agents sent mc a copy a wcfk 
ago — the day you drew it up." 

Duncan began to ^* Iiedge." ^* I don't want you tii 
have any hard feelings toward me/* said he. ** Ail the 
boys were hot for this thing, and I had to go in witk 
them." 

** You were disphice<l as general Western agat 
this morning," said Armstrong tranquilly. ^ I tele- 
graphed your assistant to take charge. I also tele- 
phoned him a memorandum of wliat you owe the 
company, with instructions to bring suit unkn yoa 
paid up in three du^'s." 

** It ain't fair to single me out this way,** cried 
Duncan. ** It's persecution." 

** I haven't singled you out," said Armstrong. ^I 
bounced the whole crowd of vou at the same time, mad 
in the same way. You charge me with cxtravagaace 
Well, you see, I've admitted the charge and hare be* 
gun to retrench." 

Duncan's fat, round face was purple and his brora 
eyes were glittering. ** You think you've done us np** 
said he, witli a nasty laugh. ^* liut you're not si 
* cute ' as you imagine. We provided against just Ibst 



move." 



«« 



I see that your committee of policy holders Is 
receive proxies are dummies," replied Armstrong, ""l 
know all about your arrangements." 

** Then you know we're going to win." 
Armstrong looki'd indifferent. *^ Tliat remains te 
be seen," Miid he. *' (lood morning." 

When Duncan had got himself out of the roeak 
Armstrong laid the circular beside the one he hinH^f 
had written and sent to each of the ser'^ hundw d 
thousand policy holders. His circular was a straigM- 
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>rward statement of the facta— of how and why his 
olicy of economy had stirred op all the plunderers of 
)e company, great and smalL It ended with a re- 
aest that proxies be sent direct to him* by thoae who 
ished the new order to persist and did not wish a 
etum to the old order with its long-standing and 
raTe abuses. He compared the two circulars and 
LUghed at himself. ** Mine's the unTamished tmth,^ 
liought he. **But it doesn't sound as probable, at 
easonable, as Dimcan's lies. If the policy holders do 
Land by me, it'll be because most people are fools 
nd hit it right by accident. Most of us are never so 
rong as in our way of being right. The wise thing is 
Iwavs to assume that the crowd that's in is crooked." 
If Armstrong had been a reformer, with the pas- 
on to reorganize the world on his own private plan, 
nd in the event of the world's failure to recognise 
is commission as vice-regent of the Almighty, ready 
) denounce it as a hopeless case — if Armstrong had 
c^on a professional regenerator, those would have 
(yen trying days for him. The measures he took that 
ere the most honest and the most honorable were the 
ery measures that made the other side strong. He 
id weeded out a multitude of grafters and had shown 
n inflexible purpose to weed out the rest; and so 
e had organized and made powerful the conspiracy 
> restore graft. He had attacked the men — the big 
stents — who were using their influence with the policy 
oldors to enable them to rob freely; and so he had 
'irred up those traitors still further to cozen their 
ictims. He had cut down the enormous subsidies to 
le press, had cut oflT the graft of the great financiers 
ho were the powers behind the great organs of public 
pinion; and so he had enlisted the press as an opca 
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and most helpful ally of the conspirators. The pcAcj 
holders were told by agents — whom they knew po^ 
sonally and regarded as their representatiTes — thfti 
Armstrong was the *'*' thieving tool of the Wall StfRt 
crowd ** ; the policy holders read in their newspapoi 
that ^* on the whole the O. A. D. would probably heat' 
fit by a new management selected by the body of tk 
policy holders themselves." It was ridiculous, it wh 
tragic. Armstrong laughed, with a hcavj and •! 
times a bitter heart. ** I don't blame the poor derik.* 
he said. ^* How are they to know? I*m the daaa 
fool, not they — I who, dealing with men aD these yearii 
have put myself in a position where I am appealiiig 
from the men who run the people to the people, vbo 
alwaj's have been run and always will be." 

Still, he be^an to hope against hope, as the proiia 
rolled in fur him — by hundreds, by thousands, bj ifsi 
of thousands. Most of the letters accompanying tbf 
proxies justified his cynical opinion tliat the arersgc 
man is never so wrong as when he is right ; the writcn 
gave the most absurd reasons for supporting him, not 
a few of them frankly saying that it was to the best 
interest of the com]K'iny to lra\c the control to tk 
man who was in with the powers of Wall Street! M 
there were letters, hundreds of them, from men wak 

women who showe<l that they understood the situatka. 

• 

and, curiously enough, most of these letters were bacDr 
written, badly spelled, letters from so-called ignorssl 
people. It was a striking exhibit of how little cdr 
cation has to do with brains. '^ Fve always ssidT 
thought Armstron;^, " that our rotten system of cfr 
cation i'^ respon^iMe f«>r most of the fnoU and all At 
damn fools, but I ni>ver before knew how true it wis.* 
And the weeks passed, and the annual 
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nd dcction drew nearer and nearer. Tnitrad of AziD> 
trmg*! agiUtion increaaingt it diiappeared cntirdj. 
nUiin, be was ai calm as be bad all along Kcmed at 
lie aurfaee. It was an unexpected reward for trjing 
1 da the square thing. He was eminentlj practical in 
is morals, was the last man in the world to tun tha 
ther cbeek, was disposed to return a blow both in 
ind and in degree. But be knew, also, that the calm 
e now felt was due to the changed course, could never 
ave been his in the old course. 

On the morning of the great day, he stopped shav- 
ig to look into his own eyes reflected in the glass- 
Old man,'* said he aloud, '* there's much to be sudfi 
ir being clean — reasonably, humanly clean. It begins I 
) have compensations sooner than the preachers seem I 
> think." 

As Armstrong entered the splendid assembly cham- 
er of the new O. A. D. building, the first figure his 
pes hit upon was that of Hugo Fosdick, entering at 
le opposite door. To look at him was like hearing a 
ood joke. He was walking as if upon air, head rear- 
ig, lofty brow corrugated, eyes rolling and serious, 
loulders squared as if bearing lightly a ponderous 
urden. Of all the trifles that flash and wink out upon 
^e expanite of the infinite, the physically vain man 
;cms the most trivial. The so-called upper classes, 
cing condemned to think about themselves almost all 
'le time, furnish to the drama of life the most of 
IP low comedy, with their struttings and swellings 
nd posinfjs. Those who in addition to class vanity 
sve physical vanity arc the clowns of the great show, 
lugo was of the clowns — and he dressed the part, 
lat day. He bad on a tremendously loud tweed suit, 
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a billj'cock hat of a peculiar shade of brown to match, 
a huge plaid overcoat; he was wearing a big, rougb- 
looking chrj'santheinuiu tiiat seemed of a piece with Iw 
tie; he diffused perfume like a woman who wishei to 
be known bv the scent she uses. As he drew off hit 
bigy thick driving gloves, he gazed grandly anmnd. 
His eyes met Armstrong's, and his haughty lip cuiU 
in a supercilious smile. 

** Did you come down in an auto ? " some one ofkid 
him. 

** No, not in an auto,'* he said in a voice intcDdcd 
to be lieard by all. *'*' I drove down. We dropped 
the auto — it's become vulgar, like the bicycle. It w»» 
merely a fad, and the best people soon exhausted it- 
There's no chance for in<lividuul taste in those 
chanical things, as there is in horses. Anyone 
get together ttie best there is going in automobiki: 
but how many men can provide themselves with vc£ 
tunied out traps — horses, harness, the men on the box, 
just as a gentleman's turnout should be? ** 

One of the Western men laughed behind his IisimL 
and said, ''Wot t* hell!'* But most of the asscnblT 
gazed rather awedly at Hugo. They would hsn 
thought him ridiculous liad lie l^en presented to tkos 
as a laugh-provokrr ; but, as he was presented at i 
representative of the '* top notch " of New York, tbry 
were respectfully silent and obe<liently impressed. 

And now, with Randall, a Duncan man* in tk 
chair, tin* meeting bt-gan — formalities, reading of im- 
ports to which nolxidy listened, nmking of motions is 
which nobodv was interestitl. Half an hour of thifc 
with the tells if III increasing. Duncan had dry-smoU 
three cigars, and the comers of liis fat mouth weft 
yellow with tobacco stains; Hugo, strug ing haid fit 
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m gentleman's $ang fraidf had half torn out the sweat 
band of hii pot hat, had bit hii lip till it bkd« He 
was watching Armstrong, was hating him and envying 
hhn — for the big Westerner sat at the right of the 
chairman with no more trace of excitement on his 
face than there is in the features of a bronse Buddha 
who has been staring cross-legged into Ninrana for 
twenty-five centuries. 

Nor did he rouse himself when the election began* 
though a nervous shiver like an electric shock visibly 
shook every other man in the room. His lieutenants 
proposed his list of candidates; Duncan's men pro- 
posed the ** Popular ^ list ; the voting began. Barry, 
for Armstrongs cast sixty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and fifteen votes — the proxies that had come in 
for Armstrong in answer to his appeal and also the 
uncanceled proxies of those he had had since the be- 
ginning of his term. Duncan and his crowd burst into 
a cheer, and in rapid succession nine of them cast forty- 
three thousand and eleven votes. Then they turned 
anxious eyes on Hugo. Armstrong, too, looked at 
him. He could not understand. Hugo*s name was not 
on the Duncan list of persons to whom the ** new 
broom ** proxies were to be sent. Hugo, pale and 
trembh'ng, rose. He fixed revengeful, triumphant, 
gloating eyes upon Armstrong and addressed him, as 
he said to the chairman, " For Mr. Wolcott here, I 
cast for the Popular, or anti- Armstrong ticket, the 
proxies of ninety thousand six hundred and four 
policy holders.'* 

Ann<itrong looked at Hugo as if he were not seeing 
him : indeed, he seemed almost oblivious of his sur- 
roundings, as if he were absorbed in some tranquil, 
interesting mental problem. Silence followed Hugo's 
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announcement, unci the porters brought in and pike 
upon the huge table, over against the now insignifieul 
bundles of Armstrong's proxies, the packages whidi 
were the tangible demonstration of the overwhelnuig 
force and power of liis foes. As the porters compklcd 
their task, the spoctaclc became so inspiring to Dan- 
can and his friends that they forgot their dignity, ftod 
gave way to their feelings. They yelled* they tossed 
their hats; they embraced, shook hands, gave Mch 
other resounding slaps upon the shoulders. Hugo 
condescended to join in their jubilations, never tak- 
ing his eyo^ off Armstrong's face. Armstrong and 
Barr^' and Driggs sat silent, Armstrong impassiTC. 
Barr^' frowning, Driggs gnawing his mustache. Arm- 
strong's gaze went from face to face of these ** policy 
holders '* ; on each he saw written the basest emotions 
— emotions from the jungle, emotions of tusk and 
claw. The O. A. I), with all its vast treasures wsi 
theirs to <lespoil — and they were clashing their fangt 
and licking their savage chops in anticipation of the 
feast. The v.ist majority of the policy holders hid 
been too indifTcrent to respond to the appeal of either 
side — this, though the future of their widows and their 
orphans was at stake! Of those who had responded. 
the overwhelming majority had declared against Arm- 
strong. 

He had long known it would be so and had re- 
solves! to accept the " popular nmndjitc.*' But the 
gleam of those greoiiy eyes, the grate of that greedy, 
gloating laugliter, was too horrible. ** I can^t kt 
things go to hell liki* this!" he muttered — and he 
leaned ttiward Driggs and said in an undertone, ** Fve 
changtd my mind. Carry out my original pro- 
gramme,*' 
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Driggt luddcnly itrmiglitcBcd hinudf, and Ui 
tee changed frmn ^oom to dcUgfat, tlwn Nbend bto 
Jert calnmeu. GnuliuJlj the Ttcton qnietcil dowm« 
Ooae the poll! r oScd Duncu. "Nobody dN !■ 
joiiig to Tote." 

"Before doting the poUit Mr. Chainnui,'* add 
>rigga, ** or, rather, before the proziee offered bj 
Ir. Fotdick are aecqited, I wuh to aak Ur. WoUott 
quettioa.** And he turned toward ycMing Wokottf 
distant relative and heDcbniBn of Duncan'* and one 
f the three men in whose names stood aD the " new- 
room " proxies. 

" How old are you, Mr. Wolcott, pIcaseP " 

Wolcott stared at him, glanced at Hugo, at Dun- 
an, grinned. " None of your business," drawled he. 
I axtiy say none of your damn business." 

Driggs smiled blandly, turned to the chairman. 
As a puliry holder in the O. A. D.," he said gently* 
I ask tliat all the proxies on which the name of 
lowtird C. Wolcott appears be thrown out." 

Dunrun and Hugo sprang up. ** What kind of 
rick is ttuK? " shouted Duncan at Armstrong. 

Armstrong seemed not to be listening, was idly 
nrtHting his slender gold watch guard roimd his fore- 
ngir. 

'" By the constitution of the association," pro- 
M-fk'tl Driggs, " proxies given to anyone under thirty 
t.urs of age or to any committee any of whose nicm- 
iTii is uci<ler thirty years arc invalid. I refer you to 
iftidf nine. Section five," 

" Hut Wolcrttt's over thirty," bawled Duncan. 

"I'm tliirly-one — thirty-two the sixth of next 
lonlh," blustered Wolcott. " I demand to be sworn.** 

DriggH drew several papers from hia pocket. **I 
*%\ 
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have here/' he pursued, *^ an official copy of Woleotti 
application for a marriage license, in which he grs 
the date of his birth. Also the sworn statement ef 
the physician who presided over his entrance into tins 
wicked world. Also, an official copy of Wolcotfi 
statement to the election registrars of Peoria, when 
he lives. All these documents agree that Mr. Wolcott 
is not yet twenty-nine." Driggs leaned back and 
smiled benevolently at Wolcott. '' I think Mr. Wol- 
cott's own testimony would be superfluous.** 

** This is infamous — infamous ! " cried Hugo, hj^- 
terically menacing Armstrong with his billycock tut 
and big driving gloves and crimson-fronted head. 

** Of nil the outrages ever attempted, this is the 
most brazen ! " shouted Duncan. 

*^ Mr. Chairman,*' said Driggs, in that same gentk 
voice, not unlike the purring of a stroked cat, *^I 
believe the Constitution is self-executing. As I under- 
stand it, all the proxies collected for the Duncsii- 
Fosdick party are on the same form — the one author- 
izing Wolcott and two others to cast the vote. ThiUt 
the only legal votes cast are those for the regulsr 
ticket."' 

"The election must be postponed!" Dnncsn 
screamed, waving his fists and then I)eating them upon 
the table. " This outrage must not go on.** 

The cbairman, RAndall, Imd been a Duncan man- 
lie now flsd to the victors. " There is no legal war 
to postpone, Mr. Duncan," he responded cokDj. 
" No other votes offering, I declare the polk ckscd 
Shall wo adjourn until this day week, gentlemen, a^ 
<*ordiii^ to rustom, so that the tellers may have tioK 
to exaiiiinc tin- vote nnd report?" 

.Vnnstrong spoke for the first time. ^ Move «f 
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•djuurn." he Miid, ridiing like a rtiRii who it wearj' from 
sitting too long in the Huinc poaition. Barry 9Pcand«l: 
the mrcting «t()od xcljoumird. Armstrong, followed bj 
Barrjr and Drigga, withdrew. 

As soon as they had gone, Hugo blazed on Dun- 
can. " You arc rc)ip<n»ible for thial " he criod. 
** You damn fool ! " 

Duncan stared stupidly. TheOi hy a refl«x action 
of the muaclen rnthtT than an the roull nf any order 
from his daz«) braiu. his great, fat-cualiioned 8it 
awun;; into IlugnV face and Hugo was flat upon his 
back on the floor. 

" Come on, boys," said Duncan. " Let's go h«Te 
• drink and feel ourselves for broken bones." 
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AmifBTROKO was now the ninn of the hour, the 
tenant of the public pillories who was sure of a fliag 
from every passer. The press shrieked at hiim the 
pulpit thundcre<l; the policy holders organized mto 
state associations and threatened. Those who had sent 
him proxies wrote revoking them and denouncing hin 
as having betrayed their confidence. Those who hid 
given the Duncan crowd their ])roxies wrote cscoriat- 
ing him for taking advantage of a technicality to dmt 
them out of their rights and to gain one year molt 
of power to plunder. 

"It's a blistering shame !*' cried Barry, wrought 
up over some particularly vicious attack. ** It*» so 
infernally unjust ! " 

" I don't agree with you," replie<l Armstrong, M 
judicial as his friend was infuriate. " The people are 
right : they simply are right in the wrong way. TTiey 
think Pm part of tlu* system of wholesale, respectabk 
pocket -picking that has grown up in this country. 
You can't blame 'em. And it does Icwk ugly, my using 
that technical point to save myself," 

" I suppose you wish you had stuck to your first 
scheme," said Karry, sarcastic, "and had let the Don- 
can broom sweep the safes." 

" N09 I don't repent," replied Armstrong- 
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When I decided to laTe the policy liolders in spite 
f themselves, I knew this was coming* When joa 
ry to save a mule from a burning stable, you're a 
ool to be surprised if you get kicked.** 

** You're not going to pay any attention to these 
ells for you to resign?** Barry asked, even more 
larmed than he showed. 

No, I'll not resign,** said Armstrong. 
Then you ought to do something, ought to meet 
bcse charges. You ought to fight back.** Barry had 
ecn waiting for three weeks in daily expectation; bat 
Armstrong had not moved, had given no sign that 
c was aware of the attack. 

** Yc8, it is about time, I guess,'* said he. ** Be- 
inning to-day, I am going to clean out of the 
. A. D. all that's left of the old gang.*' 

Barry looked at him as if he thought he had gone 
razy. ** Why, Horace, tliat'll simply raise hell ! '* he 
lid. ** We'll be put out by force. You know what 
rerybody'U say." 

Armstrong leaned back in his chair, put his big 

inds behind his head and beamed on his first lieutenant. 

It wouldn't surprise me if we had to call on the 

olice for protection before the end of next week." 

** The governor'll be forced to act," urged Barry. 
As it is, he's catching it for keeping his hands off.** 

** Don*t be alarmed. Morris understands the situ- 
tion. We had a talk last night — met on a comer 
nd walki^ round in quiet streets for two hours." 

** He sent for you, did he? " 

^* Yes. He was weakening. But he's all right 

** Well, I don't see the advantage in this new move, 
I making a bad matter worse." 
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^ The worse it gets, the quicker it'll improTe 
the turn comes," Armstrong answered. ** I've got » 
get rid of the uKI gung— vou know that. They wm 
brought up on graft. 'I'hcy look on it as legitinutc 
They never 11 he right again, and if a single ooe of 
them stays, Iic'll rot our new force. So out UieT il 
go. Now, as it*s got to he done, tlie best time is ri^ 
now, and have it over with. I tell you, Jim,** sal 
Armstrong brought his fist down on the desk, ^Tm 
going to put this company in order if Vux thfosi 
into jail the day after Tve done it ! But I ain*t gois| 
to jail. V\\\ going to stay right here, and, inside sf 
six months, the crowd that's howling loudest for vy 
l:lood will he sending me proxies and praying that 1*3 
live forever." 

*' I wi.sh I could think so," muttered Bant 
gloomily. 

** So you've lost confidence in mc, too?** At» 
strong said this with more mockery than reprosck 
'^ It*s lucky I donH rely on confidence in me to fCK 
results, isn't it ? Well, .lim *' 

** Oh, ril stand by you, Armstrong, faith or si 
faith," interrupted Harry. 

** Thanks," said Armstrong, somewhat drrki 

''But Vm bound to toll vou that the result vill bi 

just the same, whether you do or not. If you want ti 

I accept TrafFord's tifTer that you Iiave taken under esS" 

hideration, dorrt lii->itate on mv account.** 

Barry was Ncarlet. *'' \i was on account of V 
family/' he Ntaiinnere<I. ** My wife's been at M 
o 

'M)f course she has,** said Armstrong. ••Dw^ 
say any iiii>re.** 

" t^hc'tt like iill the women," Barry iiuUted oa Vf 
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t likes Itixttry niiJ ull that, uul the'* afrmicl 
hold, and she knows how fpncrous Trafford 

drawled Armstrong. "Tliu counlrj U 
t kind of grncrosil; nowiulxys — gcncrorit; 
people's iiioncj." 

women don't think about that side of it|" 

" They think ttuit as pretty much every* 

ng that sort of thing — everybody that it 

why, it niuitt be all right- And, by gad, 

mptinics it ulniost seems to me I'm a fool,/ 

e, to stirk (o the old-fn*hioncd ways. Why 

icular about not taking peopI«r's property 

K-nvr it nrounil and don't look after it 

and when somebody eUell lake it, if 1 1 

lebody who won't make as good use of it 

{iiestion isn't whose property it is, but whose 
t isn't," said Armstrong. " And, when it 
why — I giiess * hands off ' is honest — and 
And then he colored and bis eyes shifted* 
ther could read in them the source of this 
he had thought and spoken as if it were his 

s my notion, too," said Barry. " I sup- 
lovcr be rich. But — " His face became 
earnest — " by heaven, Armstrong, I'll never 
hildreti a dollar that wasn't honestly got." 
■ rowing against the tide, Jim. You can't 
c yourself llmt your children would rather 
Die )i<Titiigo of an honest name than the 
\nii if yon don't leave *em rich, they'll cither 
unge in and steal a fortune or become the 
' sonic rich man or go to fanning. No, enn 
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independent farming won't be open by the time Umj 
grow up." 

** WelU Tni going to keep on,** replied Barrj. 
** And so arc you." 

Armstrong laughed silently. *' Guess you're 
right/' said he. *^ God knows, I tried hard enough to 
turn my boat round and row the other way. But die 
would swing back. Queer about tliat sort of tkingi 
isn't it? I wonder, Jim, how many of the men rooit 
of us look on as obscurities and failures are in the 
background or down because there was that queer 
something in them that wouldn't let them subscribe 
to this code of sneak, stab, and steal.' We^re in hidt 
not to have been trampled clean under — and our luck 
may not hold." 

A few days, and Barry decided that their luck wai 
in the last tailings. Armstrong's final move produced 
results that niade the former tempests seem mere fresh 
weatlier. The petty grafters and parasites he now dis- 
lodged in a body were insignificant as individuals; but 
each man had his coterie of friends; each was of s 
large group in each city or town, a group of people 
similarly dependent upon small salaries and graftiag 
from large corporations. The whole solidarity bunt 
into an uproar. Armstrong was getting rid of all the 
honest men; he was putting his creatures in tbcsr 
places, so that thrre might be no check on the flov 
of plundiT from the }N>i-kets of policy holders iati 
his own private pocket. The man was the greediest « 
well as the most insolent of thieves! This was tk 
cry in respectable cirrK's throughout the country— 
for his *' vietinis '* were all of ** good" families« wff 
the relatives, friends, dependents of the leading cili* 
zcnsi each in liis own city or town. 
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** Don't yoa think you'd better itop until thingi 
KTC quieted down s bit? " uked Burj, wb« the wvA. 
mm about half done. 

** Go right on ! ** lud Anwtrang. ** Tenr up the 
st root. We must stand or fall hj tlui poliej. If 
e try to compromiw nov* w^re lott. Tic way to 
it off a leg ia to cut it off. Tbere^i a chance to 
irnve a clean cut, but not a bnn^e.** 

A fortni^t, and all but a few of his personal 
■tends in the board of directors resigned after the 
»ard had, with only nine negative Totes, passed a 
«olution requesting him to resign. And finally, the 
>licy holders held a national convention at Chicago, 
id appointed a committee of five to go to New York 
id '* invcfltigate the O. A. D. from garret to cellar, 
pecially cellar," 

*' Now ! " cried Armstrong jubilantly, when the 
legram containing the news was laid before him. 

On a Thursday morning the newspapers told the 
fiole country about the convention, the committee, the 
ipending capture of " the bandit." On Saturday 
iwan) noon, Armstrong got a note: " I am stopping 
ith Narcisse. Won't you come to see me this after- 
x>n, or to-morrow — any time? — Neva." 

He read the note twice, then tore it into small 
iecps and tonxed them into the wastebasket. " Not 
\ " said he aloud, with a frown at the bits of violet 
>te paper. Through all those weeks he had been hop- 
ig for, expecting, a message from her — something 
lat would help him to feel there was in this world of 
icniies and timid, self-interested friends, at least the 
le person wl .> understood and sympathised. But not 
word had come; and his heart, to hard when it was 
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hard, and so sensitive vhcn it was touched at aD« 
sore and bitter. 

Nevertheless, it was he and none other who 
peared at five that afternoon, less than a block f 
Narcisse's house; and he wandered in wide cii 
about the neighborhood for at least an hour be 
his pride could shame him into dragging himself ai 
At three the next afternoon he rang Narcisse*s I 
The man ser\'nnt showed him into her small oval g 
and dull gold salon which Raphael once said was p; 
ably the most perfect room in the modem world, 
joining it was a conservatory, the two nxmis ht 
separated only by an alternation of mirrors and 
tices, the lattices overrun with pink rambler in 
bloom — ^and in the mirrors and through the oppo 
wimiows Armstrong saw the snow falling and h 
wliito upon the trees and the lawns of the Park 
the contrr of the room was an open fire, its flue 
scending from the coiling, but so constructed thi 
and its ov;il chiinnry-piccc added to the effect of 
room iihnost ns much as the glimpses of the consr! 
tory, swn through the ramhliT-grown lattices. J 
tlie si'c-nt of growing flowers perfumed the air. 1^ 
surroundings, this suddon summer bursting and ba 
ing througli tlu* snow and ice of winter, had their 
ev it able effect upon Armstrong. He was beginniof 
look favorably upon several possible excuses for Nc 
" She niav not have hoard of mv troubles," he reflrct 
** She doeMi*t rend the newspapers, and people wouU 
talk to her of anything conceniing me." 

She came in hurrii><lly, swathed in a ctiat of bh 
broad taiK nmde very simply* its lines folI«ywiBg 1 
long, slim figure. The color was high :n her cM 
from her gannents diffused the freshness of the ^ 
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txr air. " I •bouldn't Iutc been out," ■!■« exj^uncd* 
*'but I bsd to go to see Mnne one — Hn. Tnfford, 

who M iU." 

Then he noted that her face wu thinner than when 
be Uat law it, that the look out of the cyei wu wearj. 
And for the moment he forgot hia bittemeu OTcr ber 
** utter deaertion " of him when he really needed the 
cbeer only a friend, a real friend, one bcjond the lua- 
picioo of a poMibilitj of Mlf-intereat, can give; de* 
■erted him in troi^Iea iriiieh she bertclf had edged him 
on to precipitate. "When did jou come?" he asked. 

** Yesterday — ycatcrdaj morning. You see I tent 
70U word immediate];." 

He looked ironic. " I saw in the newspaper this 
morning that Raphael landed jester da j." 

** He dined here last night," replied she. 

He turned as if about to go. '* I can't imagine 
why you bothered to send for mc," he said. 

She shoved that she was astonished and hurt. 
" Horace," she appealed, "why do you say that? I 
read about all those troubles." 

" So, you did know ! " He gave an abrupt, grim 
laugh. " And as you were coming on to see Raphael, 
why, you thought you'd do an act of Christian charity. 
Well, I wish I could obUge, but really, I don*t need 
charity." 

She made no answer, aimply sighed and drooped. 
When the country was ringing with denunciations of 
him, " He will see the truth now," she hod said to her* 
self, ** now tlmt the whole world is showing it to him 
instead of only one pernon and she a woman." Then, 
with the bursting of the great storm over his sin^ 
head, she dismissed all but the one central truth, that 
■be loTcd him, and came straightway to New York. 
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Welly here they were face to face ; and as she lookd 
at him in his strength and haughtiness* she saw in Ui 
fttcey as if etched in steel, inflexible determinatioii to 
persist in the course tluit was making him an object 
of public infamy, justly, she had to admit. '"Hk 
madness for money and for crushing down his fdlnv 
beings has him fast," she thought. ^* There isn*t uf- 
thing left in him for his good instincts to work on.* 
She seated herself wearily. 

** lA*t^s talk no more about it,** she said to hi& 

"You've been rending the papers?'* he asked. 

" Yes— I read— all." 

" It must have been painful to you,'* said he witk 
stolid sarcasm. 

She did not answer. In this mood of what wuw ti 
to her the most shameless defiance of all that a homu 
lieing would respect if he had even a remnant of self- 
respect, he was alinost repellent. 

"So," he went <»n, in that same stolid way, •*Too 
sent for mc to rovol in that self- righteousness yon 
panidod the last time I saw you. Well, it will chsgrv 
you, I fear, to Uarn that the scoundrel you tried ti 
redeem will escape from the toils again, and resume kii 
wicki'd way." 

*^ I wish you would go," she entreated. ** I euH 
bi-ar it to-iluv." 

Slu* was taking off her hat now, was having gnit 
cliiricMilty in fintling its pins; its black fur brought •■ 
nil the l)eauty of her bright brown hair. The gTMt 
fill, fa Si* i lint in g mnvements of her head, her annSt hff 
fiii;^trs, put thiit into his fury which nmde it take tb 
bit ill its teeth. 

** Are you luul Raphael going to marry ?•* he it 
maiidiii ^o roughly that she, startled, stood straigM 
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hinu ^ Yet, I see that yoa ut/^ he nulled 
''And it puts me beeUe mjeelf with jeeloosy. 
it jou would be miifjiten if yoa thou^^t I meent 
rould hare you, even if I could get you* What jou 
id the last time I saw 7011, interpreted by what 
uVe done since, has revealed you to me as what I 
ed to think you — a woman incapable of lore — not 
iroman at all. You are of this new type— the woman 
it uses her brain. Gire me the old-fashioned kind — 
e kind that lored, without question.^* 

She blazed out at him — at his savage, sneering 
ice and eyes. ''Without question,** she retorted, 
md whether he was on the right side or the wrong. 
»ved the man who won, so long as he won; was 
idly a mere part of the spoils of victory — that was 
feature of her the poets and the novel writers neg- 
to mention. But it was important. You like that, 
ever — you who think only of fighting, as you call 
though that's rather a brave name for the game 
play, as you yourself have described it to me and 
he whole world now knows you play it. You*d 
no use for the woman who really loves, the woman 
would be proud to bear a man's name if she 
him, though it were black with dishonor, provided 
d, ^ Help me make this name clean and bright 
* Why should not a woman be as jealous of 
Dr in her husband as he is of it in her?^ 
rcissc entered, hesitated; then, seeing Arm- 
hat in hand and apparently going, she came on. 
** said she, shaking hands with him. She took 
'tie from the big silver box on the table, lit 
the box toward Armstrong. " Smoke, and 

The devil is s?ii(l to l>e dying.** 
inks, no, I must be oiT," replied Armstrong. 
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He took a long look round the room, ending at tti 
rambler-grown lattices. He bowed to Narcissc. A 
eyes rested upon Neva ; but she was not looking at Im 
lest love should win a shameful victory over idf* 
respect and over her feeling of what was the ri^ 
course toward him if there was anj meaning in tk 
words woman and wife. 

When he was gone, Narcisse stretched heradf «A 
extended her feet toward the flames. '* What a haai' 
some, big man he is," said she, sending up a gffd 
cloud of cigarette smoke. ** How treraendouslj a va 
If he had some of Boris's temperament, or Bom mm 
of his, either would be perfect.'* 

A pause, with both women looking into the Ik 

*^ After you left us last night," Narcisse 
** Boris askc-d me to marry him.** 

Neva was startled out of her brooding. 

" I refused," proceeded Narcisse. 
lence, then, " You don't ask why? ** 

"WTiy?" 

** Because he's in love with you. He tald ■ 
He made quite an interesting proposition. He 
gestcd that, as wc were l)oth alone and got on so «d 
together and workeil along lines that were sympattftk 
yet could not crosjs and cause clashes, tha t as tb 
only way we could he friends without a y^n^r 
by marrj'ing — why, wc ou^^ht to marry.** 

*^ It seems unanswerable," said Neva. 

** If you had been married, and in lo¥0 witt 
husband, I think IM have accepted.** 

"What nonsense!" 

" Not at all;* replied Narcisse. *" I donH tfoiksip 
man, lea>t of all a Boris Raphael; and I doaH tnt 
any woman — nut even you. The time might 
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vu would change jonr miiuL ^icn, «ber« iboiild / 
•?- 

** rU not change mj mind.** 

** That's beyond jour control,'* retorted Naraiie. 
' Bat — when you marry, I may riik iL" 

Neva's thoughts went back to Annstrong. Prc»> 
ntly she vaguely heard Narcisse uiying, Tve got 
a put up a stifTer fight againat this lonelmen. Do 
ou ever think of suicide? " 

** I don*t believe any sane pereon ever does.** 

"But who is sane? Solitary confinement will up- 
rt the steadiest brain." She gazed strangely at Neva. 
Look out, my dear. Don't you act so that you'll 
mtencc yourself to a life of solitary confinement, 
'ome people arc lucky enough not to bo discriminating, 
^cy can be just as happy with imitation friendship 
nd paste love as if they hod the real thing. But not 
ou — or I." 

" There's worse than being aione," said Neva. 

Another silence; then Narcisse, still in the same 
rain of thou|;ht, went on, " Several years ago we made 
house for a couple up on the West Side — a good- 
loking roung husbnnd and wife devoted to each other 
nd to tlieir two little children. He lavished every- 
hing on her. I got to know her pretty well. She was 
n intelligent woman — witty, with the streak of melan- 
holy that always goes with wit and tlie other keen 
enKil)ilitic8. I soon saw she was more than unhappy, 
hat »he was wretched. I couldn't understand it. A 
car or so passed, and the husband was arrested, sent 
o the ' pen ' — he made his money at a disreputable 
usiuess. Then I understood. Another year or so, 
nd I met her in Twenty-third Street. She was radiant 
-I never saw such a change. * My husband is to btt 
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released next month,' said she, quite simply* Gkf i 
natural human being who assumes that e v e rj boJt 
understands and sympathizes. ' And/ she went ■• 
* he has made up his mind to live straight. W/it 
going away, and we'll take a nice, new name, and bi 
liappy.' " 

Neva luid so changed her position that Narav 
could not see her slow, hot tears that are the swcsl d 
a heart in torment. To Narcisse, the reason for tkrt 
wife*s wretchedness was an ever-present terror krt tti 
husband should be exposed. But Neva, more aentdr 
sensitive, or perliaps, because of what she had 
tiirough, saw, or fancied she saw, a deeper 
neath material terror of ^* appearances '* the horror d 
watching the manhood she loved shrivel and bla^Oi 
the horror of knowing that the lover who lay in hw 
arms would rise up and go forth to prey, a crmwSp^ 
stealthy beast. 

To understand a human being at all in any of Ui 
or her aspects, however far removed from the Appi^ 
ently material, it is necessary to understand how tirt 
man or woman comes by the necessities of life fooA 
clothing, shelter. To study human nature cither ii 
the broad or in detail, leaving those matters oat d 
account, is as if an anatomist were to try to mdi^ 
stand the human bod^', having first taken awmy <k 
viiril organs and the arteries and vans. II is <k 
ni«'tIiod of the man's income that determines the \ 
and his paradings and posings, his loves, hatreds, 
erosities, meannesses, all are either unimportant or sit 
but the surface signs of the deep, the real 
that constitute the vital nucleus of the real 
the material relations of a man or a woman, is 
material relations of husband and wife, of paroils 
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n, lie the ultimate, the tme expluutioiu of fao- 
Miduct. Thii hu ftlwayi been eo, io all sget 
uses; And it will be so antQ the chief coneem 

human animal, and therefore its diief compdl- 
itive, ceases to be the pursuit of the necessitic* 
nines that enable it to Hre from day to day and 
ifeguard it in old age. The filling and emptj- 
d filling again of the purse perform toward the 

and moral life a function aa Tital as the flDing 
iptjing and refilling of heart or lungs perfonna 
life of the bod;. 

rcisse suspected Neva had turned away to hide 
iad heart secret; but it did not occur to her 
; a elev to it in the stor; she had told. She 
?ver tnVen into account, in her estimate of 
'ong, his life downtown — the foundations and 
.ork of his whole being. This though, under her 
.■cs, to the torture of her loving heart, just those 
I; material " considerations had determined her 
r's downfall, while her own refusal of whaterer 
t been earned in honor and with full measure of 

rendered Iiad determined her salvation. 

tlie "Arabian Nights" there is the story of a 
Iio marries a wonutn, beautiful as she in Solo- 
Sung. He is happv in his love for her and her 
ur liiiii until he wakens one night, as she is 
Sf from his side. He follows ; she joins a ghoul 
Omul's orgy in a graveyard. Next morning— 
ilie lies by bis side, in stainless beauty. Since 
tlu-r's death, not even when Armstrong was be- 
itivn and his magnetism was exerting its full 
over Iht, not even then could she quite forget 
tier Armstrong whom she had surprised at his 
lebs." She cuuld no longer tliink of that ** busi- 
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ness " merely* as ** doing what evcrj'body has to dt» 
to get on." She hod seen what ^' finance ** meant ; ik 
could not picture Armstrong without the ataina of tk 
ghoul orgy upon him. 

" And now/' she thought despairingly, ^ he bti 
broken finally and altogether with honor and self- 
respect; lias flung me out of his life — forever!** 

That night Narcisse took her to a concert at tk 
Metropolitan. Her mind was full of the one thought* 
the one hatred and horror, and she could not endut 
the spectacle. The music struck upon her moiU 
senses like the wailing and moaning of the poverty ail 
suffering of millions that had been created to cnahk 
those smiling, flashing hundreds to assemble in spk^ 
dor. ** I must go ! " she exclaimed at the first iaii^ 
mission. ** I can think only of those jewek 
dresses, this sliameless flaunting of stolen 
bread and meat snatched from the poor. You 
these women round us in the boxes. You know wbM 
wives and daughters they are. \Miere did the noaiy 
come from ? " She was talking rapidly, her eyes sUr 
ing, her voice quivering. ** Do you see the Atwatcn 
there with Lona Trafford in their box? Do you 
that At water just robbed a hundred thousand 
people of their savings by lying about an issue of 
bonds? Do you know that Trafford steals ootrigU 
one-third of every dollar the poor people, the dt; 
laborers, intrust to him as insurance for their old sfi 
and for their orplians? Do you know that Langdos 
there rubs a million fanners of their earnings sal 
drives them to the mortgage and the tax safe aai 
pauperism and squalor — all so that tlie Langdons insf 
have ])aluces and carriages and the means to dcgnA 
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iuniunds into dependence and to tteal more and mort 
lODcy from more and more people? " 

NarcUse't eyea traveled alowly round the drelik 
MD rested in wonder on Neva. " What set JOO te 
linking of these things? " she asked. 

** What always sets s wowum to thinkmg? ** 

When they reached home, Narcisse broke the nknM 
> taj, ** After all, it's nobody's fault. It*s a systm 
[id tiiey're the victims of it." 

** Because one ha* the chance to steal — that's no 
teuse for his stealing," replied Ncra, with a certain 
emness in her face that curiously reminded Nar- 
8se of ArmHtroag. " Nor is it any excuse that e?ery- 
Fie ia doing it, and so making it respectable. Fm 
oing back home — back where at least I shan't be 
)miented by seeing these things with my rery eyes." 

On impulse, perhaps tinged with selfishness, Nar- 
ssc czclaiiiied, " Neva, why don't you marry Arm- 
rong? " 

"Because I don't trust him," replied she. "One 
ay love without trust, but not marry." 

" Yet," said N'arcisse, " I'd marry Boris, though 
never could truKt him — never!" 

'* If you had been married, you wouldn't do it," 
jplipd Nova. Then, " But erery case is individual, 
id everyone must judge for himself." 

" Ynu know best — about Armstrong." 

*' I should say I did ! " exclaimed Neva bitterly. 
There's no excuse for my folly — none ! " 
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Neva, arranging to go West on the aficmooi 
express, WAS stopped by a note from Armstrong: 

** I hope you will come to my office at eleren tr 
morrow. I beg you not to refuse this, the grcaiot 
favor, except one, tJiat I have ever asked.** 

At eleven tlie next morning she entered the ante- 
room to his office. He and his secretary were akof 
there, he walking up and down with a nenrousaoi 
Morton had never seen in him. At sight of her« b 
manner abruptly changeil. "' I was afraid somethiBf 
would happen to prevent 3'our coming/* he said at 
they shook hjuiils. Ik' avoideil her glance. *^ Thaik 
vou. Thank vou.^* And he took her into his inmr 
office. ** I have an engagement — a meeting that wil 
keep me a few minutes,'* he went on. " It's only ii 
the next room here." 

" DonH hurrv on mv account,** said she. 

*' ril just put you at tliis desk here,** he continiMi 
with a curious claliorateness of manner. "There aif 
the nif)rning*s papers — and some magazines. I AtM 
be back — as soon as possible. You are sure you doa^ 
mind? " 

" Indeed, no," she repIiiKl, seating herself. "'TO* 
is mo>t r«)iiifortal)lo." 

1'hcrc were sounds of several persona cnteriag 
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b* a4iwnui2 room. **I^ go now," Mid In. "IIib 
Dooer I go, the Moncr I ifaaD be f rcfc Too will 

rait?" 

** Htrct" ibe RMurcd bim, vooikring tbftt Iw would 
ot let bia ejM meet ben even for mn ioitaat. 

He went into the next room, ka.Ting tbe door «j«r» 
at not widely cnoagb for bcr to Me or to be eean. 
Im took up a magazine, bigan a ttory. ^le aound 
r tbe voicca diaturbed ber. Sba ba»rd cnoa|^ to 
mthcr that acmw bind of bonoeaa "»—*'"£ waa gnng 
n, resumed tbe atory. Suddenly ahe baard Arm* 
Lroog'B Toicc Sbe liitencd. He, all of tbcm, were 
> near that she could hear every word. 

" You will probably be aurpriaed to leem, gentle- 
ten,'* he waa saying, loudly, clearly, " that I have been 
Dpatiently awaiting your coming. And now that you 
re here, I ihall not only give you every opportunity 
3 examine tbe affairs of the O. A. D., but I ahall 
uist upon your talung advantage of it to the full- 
(t. I look to you, gentlemen, to end the campaign 
f calumny against your association and its monage- 
lent." 

Neva's magazine had dropped into her lap. She 
new now why he had asked her to ccKne. If only 
be could see ! But no^that woa impossible ; she must 
e content with hearing. She sat motionless, eager, 
«t In dread too; for she knew that Armstrong bad 
ummoned her to his trial, that she was to hear with 
cr own ears the truth, the whole truth about him. 
rhe truth ! Would it seem to her as it evidently 
eemcd to him? No matter ; she believed in him 
gain. " At least," ahe said, " be tkmkt he's right, 
nd tbe best man can get no nearer right than 
hat" 
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If she could have looked into the next 
would have seen two large tables, men grouped al 
each. At one were Armstrong and the five commit 
men, and the lawyer. Drew, whom they had bra 
with tliem from Chicago to conduct the 
and cross-examinations. At the other sat 
porters from the newspapers. 

*^ I have told the gentlemen of the 
Armstrong, ^* that my impression was that tlie 
of the committee were to be public. It is, of coi 
for you to decide.'* 

Drew rubbed his long lean jaw reflectively. ^ I 
]\Ir. Armstrong," said he, in a slow, bantering t 
*^ that you are disposed to assist us to the czteni 
taking cliarge of the investigation. Now, I c 
with the notion that / was to do that, to whatever 
tent the committee needed leading.** 

*^ Then you do not wish the investigation to 
public?" said Armstrong. 

" Public, yes,** replied Drew. " But I doubt if 
can conduct it so thoroughly or so calmly, if our ev 
move is made under the limelight.** 

** Before we go any further," said Armstra 
** tlicre is a matter I wish to bring to the attcniioa 
the coiuniittee, which it might, perhaps, seem better 
you to kei'p from the press. If so, will you aik < 
reporters to retire for a few minutes?** 

*^ Now, thvrc^s just the kind of matter I thinks 
press miglit to hear,'* said Drew. ** We havtnH s 
secrots, Mr. Armstrong." 

" ViTv well," said Armstrong. " The raattff 
this : The campaign against the O. A. D. and agsi 
me was instigated and has been kept up by Mr. ^ 
water and several of his associates, owners aod < 
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of our riralfl in the msoranoe bmineii. In 
that fact, I think the committee will see the 
ipropriety, the danger, the diiaatcr, I maj saj, 
Dg as its counsel, as its guide, one of Mr. 
''s personal lawyers? ** 
lat's a lie,** drawled Drew. 
(Strong did not change countenance. He 
is gace calmly on the lawyer. ^ Where did you 
t night, Mr. Drew?** he asked. 
lis b the most impertinent performance I was 
amused Tictim otf^ said Drew. ^ Foil are on 
rey sir, not I. Of course, I shall not answer 
icstions.** 

;hest from Drew and facing him sat the chair- 
the committee^ its youngest member, Roberts 
er — a slender, tall man, with sinews like steel 
(Wrapping his bones, and nothing else beneath 
anned by the sun into leather. He had eyes 
f^gested tlie full-end view of the barrel of a 
revolver. " Speak your questions to me, Mr. 
mg/' now said this quiet, dry, dangerous- 
person, ^* and I'll put 'em to our counsel. 
did you dine last night, Mr. Drew?** 
r glanced into those eyes and glanced away. 
vidently Mr. Armstrong's intention to foment 
m in the committee," said he. ** I trust you 
?n will not fall headlong into his trap.** 
hy do jou object to telling us where you dined 
ht ? " asked Roberts. 

can sec no relevancy to our mission in the 
it I dined with my old friend. Judge Bim- 

k him how long he has known Judge Bim- 
' said Armstrong. 
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** I have known him for years/* said Dn 
I have not seen much of him lately.'* 

** Then, ask him,** said Armstrong to 
''why it was necessary for Mr. Atwater to gi^re 
berger a letter of introduction to him, a letter 
the judge sent up with his card at the ManlialtM 
Hotel at four o'clock yesterday afternoon.'* 

Drew smiled contemptuously, without looking it 
either Armstrong or the chairman. ** It was boI i 
letter of introduction. It was a friendly note Sir. 
Atwater asked the judge to deliver.'* 

'^ It had ' Introducing Judge Bimbergcr ' on tti 
envelope," said Armstrong. '' There it is." And k 
tossed an envelope on the table. 

Drew sprang to his feet, sank back with n gbii^f 
grin. "You see, we have a very clever man to dd 
with, gentlemen,*' said he, " a man who stops A 
nothing, and is never so at ease as when he ia 
ing." 

"Ask him,'* pursued Armstrong tranquilly, ''bvl 
much he made in counsel fees from Atwater, froB tlt{ 
Universal Life, from the Hearth and Home 
last year.'* 

" I am counsel to a great many men and 
tions/' cried Drew, ruffled. " You will not flad 
lawyer of my standing who has not practically aH 
conspicuous interests as his clients." 

'' Probably not," said Roberts dryly. ** T^mih 
hcli of it for us common folks." 

" Ask him," said Armstrong, " what an 
he made with Bimberger to pervert the in^ 
to make it simply a slaughter of its present 
ment, to " 

" Gentlemen, I appeal to you ! " csc; 
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ARMSTRONG ASKS A VAVOB 

ith gn*t digni^. ** I did not coa» hare to bt in- 
olted. I bare too hi^ a pontioB at the bar to bt 
rougfat into qtMstioii. I protest. I 'WfTW* that thk 

** Ask bim,** Mid A imatrua g, ** wbat ha and Ha- 
ergcr and Atwatcr and Lmgdon talked aboot at tbe 
bner Urt night." 

**Yoa have beard n^ proteat, gfntiemait** ■■id 
Irew coldly. ** I am awuting your annrer.** 

A aileice of pcrbapa tnntj seeonda that ae i ed 
■ many minutes. Then Roberts spoke: **WelI, Mr. 
hnr, in view of tbe fact that the reporters are 
resent " 

InTotuntarilj Drew wheeled toward the reporters* 
ible, wild terror in his eyes. He hod forgotten that 
Iw preiis was there; all in a rush, he realised what 
[lose silent, almost effaced doien young mm meant — 
-K giant of the braxen lungs who would in a few brief 
ours be shrieking into every ear, from ocean to 
cean, the damning insinuations of Armstrong. Ha 
ried to speak, but only a rattling sound issued from 
is throat 

" As the reporters are present," Roberts went on 
itilcssly — he had seen too much of the tragic side 
f life in his years as Indian fighter and cowboy to 
e moved simply by tragedy without regard to its 
tuse — " I think, and I believe the rest of the com- 
tittee think, that you will have to answer Mr. Arm- 
trong's grave charges." 

Drew collected himself. " I doubt if a reputaUc 
Dunsel has ever been subjected to such indignities," 
lid he in his slow, dignified way. ** I not only de- 
line to enter into a degrading controversy, I also 
Bclioc to serve longer as counsel to a committee which 
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has so f ninkly put itself in a position to have its woik 
discredited from the outset.*' 

'* Then you admit,** said Roberts, ** that yoa han 
entered into improper negotiations with partia m- 
terested to queer this investigation?'* 

Such a charge is preposterous,** replied Dicv. 
You admit that you deceived us a few moniCBb 
ago as to your relations with this judge? ** p u rwiri 
Roberts. 

Drew made no answer. He was calmly gatherlBg 
together his papers. 

*^ I suggest that some one move that Mr. Drev*! 
resignation be not accepted, but that he be dinnined." 

*^ I so move,*' said Reed, the attorney-general of 
Iowa. 

** Second," said Bisscll, a San Franciscan. 

The motion was carried, as Drew, head in the air. 
and features inscrutably calm behind his dark« rou^ 
skin, marched from the room, followed by serenl ef 
the reporters. 

" As there are two lawyers on the committee,** m^ 
Roberts, ^* it seems to me we had better make no mort 
experiments with outside counsel.** 

The others murmured assent. ** Let Mr. Rf«d 
do the questioning," suggested Mulholland. It ww 
agreed, and Reed took the chair which Drew had oc^ 
cupied, as it was conveniently opposite to that in wUek 
Armstrong was seated. The reporters who had pur- 
sued Drew now returned; one of them said in n 
audible undertone to his fellow — ^^ He wouldn*t laft 
— not a word," and they all laughed. 

*' Now — Mr. Armstrong," said Reed, in a ahar^ 
businestilike voice. 

** I was suimnoned," began Armstrong* ** as the 
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witneH, I •ssume. X aboiild like to preface sqj 
ioation with a brief BtatcoMai.** 
Certainly." taid Rccd RoberU nodded. He Iwd 
iitol-barrel eyes trained upon Azmrtrong. It waa 
at that Amutrong*! exposure of Drew, far from 
ling Roberts's connction that be waa a bandit, 
itrengthcned it, had made him feel that here was 
-en wilier, more resourcefol, more dangerous man 
he had anticipated. 

For the past year and a half, goitkmen,'* aaid 
'trong, " I have been engaged in rooting oat a 
m of graft which had so infected the O. A. D. 
it had ceased to be an insurance company and had 
DC, like most of our great corporations, a device 
rnabling a few insiders to gather in the money 
illions of people, to keep permanently a large 
of it, to take that part which could not be ap- 
riftted and use it in gambling operations in which 
(Amblers got most of the profits and the people 
.' money supplied the stakes bore all the losses. As 
icvitablc result of my effort to snatch the O. A. D. 
these parasites and dependents, who filled all the 
lon.s, high and low, far and near, there has been 
tcrniincd and exceedingly plausible campaign to 
mc. Latterly, instead of fighting these plotters 
those whom they misled, I have been silent, have 
t-d this moment — when a committee of the policy 
rs would appear. Naturally, I took every pre- 
on to prevent that committee from becoming the 
iscinus tool of the enemies of the O. A. D." 
rnistriin;;'s eves now rested upon the fifth mem- 
>f th<^^ ciininiittec, Dc Brett, of Ohio. De Brett's 
slowly lowered until they were studying the dark 
er veneer of the top of the taUe. 
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'* I think," continued Armstrong, '* that I but 
gone far enough in protecting the O. A. D. and Bf- 
self and my staff which has aided me in the big taik 
of expelling the grafters. I have here ^ 

Armstrong lifted a large bundle of typemritta 
manuscript and let it fall with a slight craah. De 
Brett jumped. 

** I have here," said Armstrong, *' a ccw n plet e sr 
count of my stewardship." 

Dc Brett drew a cautious but profound breath of 
relief. 

** It shows who have been dismissed, why tKey wtit 
dismissed, each man accounted for in detail; wliat «- 
travagances I found, how I have cut them off; tk 
contrast of the published and the actual conditMiBi 
of the company when I became its president, the pRS- 
cnt condition — which I may say is flourishing, witk 
the expenses vastly cut down and the profits for tbs 
policy holders vastly increased. Ab soon as yotf 
committee shall have vindicated the management, tbs 
O. A. D. will start upon a new era of prosperity aad 
will soon distance, if not completely put out of 
business, its rivals, loaded down, as they are, wid 
grafters." 

Armstrong took up the bundle of typewriting 
handed it to Reed. ** Before you give that 
to the prtos," he went on, *^ I want to make one 
tion. The men who have been feeding on the O. A. Dt 
arc, of course, personally responsible — but only ii 
a sense. They are, rather, the product of a syali^ 
No law, no snfpgiiards will ever be devised for pr^ 
tectin^ a mnn in the possession of anything which b 
himself neglects and leaves open as a temptalioa to 
the appetites of the less scrupulous of I fcUow ■» 
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Imm ravagm of joor propa rty, of on p r operty, 
e like a nruni of loauta. They come; ttiiy foond 
e flddi green aiMl onprotceted ; tliey aib "Aey lioTe 
ucd OD. "nicy are nmphf me of ■ ntyriad of ■taubiT 
rnnna. If we leaTc oar property unguarded agun* 
ey wiD return. If we guard it, they will never 
ther ua again. He queation ii wlietker we — yoiH— 
luld or wonld not do well to puUiih the name* and 
F record* of these men. Will It do any good ba- 
nd supplying the newspapera with senaatioiw for • 
r days? WiD the good be orerbalaneed I7 the 
rm, by the — if I may say bo— the injustice? For 
it not unjust to single out these few hundreds of 
tt, themselves the victims of a system, many of them 
; unconscious victims — to single them out, when, all 
er the land, wherever there is a great unguarded 
opcrty, their like and worse go unscathed, and will 

free to swell the chorus of more or less hypocritical 
lunciations of them?" 

" We shall let no guilty man escape," said Roberts, 
ing Armstrong sternly, " not even you, Mr. Ann* 
'ong, if we find you guilty." 

** If there is any member of the conunittee who 
1, after searching his own life, find no time when 

has directly or indirectly grafted or aided and 
•tted graft or profits by grafting — or spared rela- 
es or friends when he caught them in the devious 
t always more or less respectable ways of the 
iftcr — if there is such a one, then — " Annstroog 
iled — " I withdraw my suggestion," 

" We must recover whut has been stolen ! We roust 
d the thieves to the penitentiary!" exclaimed Mul- 
land. 

** But you can do neither," said Armatroog. 
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"And wh^ not?" demanded Reed. 

" Because they have too manj powerful tnatit~ 
They own the departments of justice here and st 
Washington. We should only waste the money of tbt 
O. A. D., send good money after bad. As you vill 
see in my statement there, I have recovered smnl 
millions. That is all wc shall ever get back. Ho«- 
evcr, I shall say no more. I am ready to answer aaj 
questions. My staff is ready. The books are aO at 
your disposal." 

" I think we had better adjourn now,** said BcmL 
" and rxnniinc the papers Mr, Armstrong has sd>- 
mitti-d — adjourn, say until Thumday rooming. And 
in the meanwhile, we will hold the document* if thi 
rest of t]]c committee please, and not give it to tbc 
press. Wc must not give out anything that has not 
been absolutely verified." 

" I ean*t offer the committee lunch here,** said 
Armstrong. "Wc Itave cut off the lunch account of 
the O. A. D. — a saving of forty thousand a year 
toward helping the policy holders buy their lunches.' 
And he bowed to the chairman, and withdrew by tk 
door hy which he had entered. 

** A smooth citizen," said Roberts, when the re- 
porters were gone. 

" Very," said I>e Brett, at whom be was look- 
ing. 

"lie's that — and more," said Mulholland. **Hc'i 
an honest man." 

" We munt be careful about hasty conclusions.' 
replic-d Roberts. 

" He is pn>l>ably liiughing at us, even now,** saiJ 
De Brett. 

Roberts turned tlie pistol'barrel upon lum Bg^*- 
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Vtc got to be a dumud dgfat men careful •boot 

judice Kgainit bim,** uid be. 

And De Brett haitil/ and eagerly aaaentcd. 

In tbe next room the man who ** u probably laogfa- 
at uii even now " waa itanding before a woman 

• could not lift ber burning face to meet his gaie. 
be, looking long at her, tboaght be saw that there 
no hope for him, and abut bimielf in bdiind hie 

idity of the Indian and the pioneer. 

** Well," he taid, " you don*t beUere. I wae afraid 
be BO. Why should you? I hardly beliere in 

elf as yet." And he turned to stare out of the 

Jow. 

She came hesitatingly, slid her arm timidly through 
She entreated softly, earnestly, " Forgive me, 

-ace." Then in response to his quick glance, " For- 

■ me, I won't again, ever." 

" Oh," was all he said. But bis tone was like tbe 
he put round her shoulders to draw her close 

inst his broad chest, the rampart of a dauntless 

And as with one pair of eyes, not his nor hers, 

theirs, they gazed serenely down upon the vast 

orama of snow-draped skyscrapers, plumed like 

anocs and lifting grandly in the sparkling air. 
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NEDRA, by G«orf • Barr McCutcbMO* with color 
and other ilkulratioas by Hairison Fisher* 

The story of an elopement of a young coaple from CUcaco^ 
dcxide to go to London, travelling as brother and sister. Thoir 
cultics commence in New York and become greatly eMa( — 
when they are shipwreckci in mid-ocean. The hero finds 
stranded on the »Iand of Nedra wi:h another girl, whom ho 
rescued by mistake. The story gives an accoont ol thoIr ' 
fiome of the other passengers, and the circiunstancei wluch ~ 
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POWER LOT. by Sarah P.McUmi 

The story of the reformaiion of a man and his restoralfcm to 
rc<ipect through the power of honest labor, the exercise of I 
dependence, and the aid of clean, healthy, out-of-door lifo 
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UQLLIANT AND SPnUED NOVELS 

AGNES AND EGERTON CASH 



THE PRID£ OF JENNICa Bmagm 



** What sepantM it from most books of its cIms it its ^m6at6 
of maimer, iu onasaal gnct of diction, its ddicacy of tovck, aadi 
fervent charm of its love passajra. It is a very attractive piecs 
romantic fiction reljrinf for its efiect upon charKtcr rmtkcr tkaa is 
dent, and upon vivid dramatic presentation.' '— ITU DimL ** A sma 
brilliant and dashing story."— 7%/ OatUoJL 

THE SECRET ORCHARD. DliisCnl^ by CWiIm IX 
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The scene is in Paris, but most of the cliaractefs are 
Ing. The story was dramatized in London, and in it 
scored a great Uieatrical 
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ingemiity of tocident, a figurative deiknatiou of the 
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and happiness."— WM/iMAMt. 
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In the eight stories of a coortier of Kii^Chaflea ftfnmii wMeks 
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